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SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 

This book has been prepared to cover the work of a 
four years' course in English, in secondary schools, and 
the chapters have been arranged in accordance with 
that purpose. The plan, however, is not meant to be 
rigid, but one easily adaptable to the needs, or the 
preferences, of individual teachers, who may alter the 
order of work by substituting one chapter for another. 
Reference to the Table of Contents will reveal the schedule 
of work for each year. Grammar, rhetoric, oral composi- 
tion, written composition, and literature receive attention. 
The method followed, partly inductive and partly de- 
ductive, is designed to give freedom and variety to the 
treatment of the different subjects, and to avoid too rigid 
a pedagogical formula. Precept, accompanied by ques- 
tion, illustrative extracts, and numerous suggestions in 
regard to the study of literature will, it is hoped, persuade 
pupils to read and to write with enjoyment. 

Below are some suggestions about possible ways by 
which a teacher may present the subject of English to 
pupils : — 

I. Apportionment of Time. — 

First Year : four recitations a week devoted to Rhet- 
oric and Composition ; one recitation to Literature. 

Second Year: three recitations a week devoted to 
Rhetoric and Composition; two recitations to Literature. 

vii 



viii SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 

Third Teak : two recitations a week devoted to Rhet- 
oric and Composition ; three recitations to Literature. 

FouBTH Year: one tecitation a week devoted to 
Rhetoric and Composition ; four recitations to Literature. 

II. Grammar. — In addition to a review of grammar, 
in class, it is expected that students will gain the neces- 
sary training in this subject in the following ways : — 

1. By an introductory study of the history of the Eng- 
lish language, which study will show something of the 
significance of grammar as a help to clear communication. 

2. By occasional studies, here and there, of the analysis 
of sentences and of the function of the parts of speech. 
Under narration^ verbs, adverbs, and pronouns are dis- 
cussed as means to clear and effective expression, not 
as isolated forms; under description^ the adjective, and 
under exposition and in argumentation^ the noun, the con- 
junction, and the other parts of speech are treated with 
a view to making students realize that grammar is not an 
isolated collection of facts, but a vital, necessary aid to 
self-expression. 

8. By the study of extracts where good models are 
provided. 

4. By constant practice in writing, under the close 
criticism of a teacher who corrects with great care any 
errors in grammar. 

It may here be suggested that students need much 
more training than they now receive, in the analysis of 
long passages. Students who have had abundant exercise 
in analysis of short, disconnected sentences, frequently 
prove unable to deal with a passage where the thought is 
sustained through several sentences. Ability to parse 
ordinary extracts should characterize the well-trained 
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boy or girl who hopes to understand the thoughts of 
other people. The dull, mechanical exercise of analyzing 
sentence after sentence where the thought is of secondary, 
if of any, consideration, is seriously injuring the intel- 
ligence of young students. They must be made to place 
idea before form, thought before expression, understanding 
before a parrot-like memory of mere rules and paradigms. 
If a teacher can utilize, in class, a student's knowl- 
edge of some foreign tongue, and make the grammar of 
that language serve as contrast or as comparison in 
work in English grammar, she will find that students 
will become keenly interested in the subject. 

III. Punctuation. — The section on punctuation gives 
the briefest rules for general punctuation, together with 
a number of practical exercises. This work may be sup- 
plemented every few weeks by calling upon pupils to 
explain the punctuation in various quotations in this 
book, or to explain the methods of some writer in a 
magazine, or a book published recently. Of course the 
constant practice in composition is the best training in 
this subject, and a careful teacher, by her correction of 
themes, will emphasize the part punctuation plays in 
bringing ideas out clearly and forcibly. 

IV. Rhetoric. — The general principles of rhetoric are 
stated, at the beginning of the second year's work for 
these reasons : — 

1. Students need to know at once the technical terms 
of their subject. A student in chemistry must learn 
quickly the meaning of symbols, must discover what a 
test-tube is ; a student of rhetoric should know what 
is meant by unity, coherence, emphasis, diction, etc. 

2. The exercises and general information in this section 
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will, it is hoped, help to give students a certain amount 
of experience in constructing various kinds of sentences, 
will help to quicken their feeling for words, enlarge their 
vocabularies, and train them in the more obvious prin- 
ciples of literary criticism. 

8. During the study of narration, description, exposition, 
and argumentation, students should refer to the chapter 
on the General Principles of Rhetoric, noting for them- 
selves the application of laws. 

V. Oral Composition. — Throughout the book, questions 
are asked which necessitate, on the part of the student, 
ability to think quickly, and to express himself clearly by 
word of mouth. Oral discussion is often hard to conduct, 
but, surely, very essential, if students are to be trained 
to effective work. Shy students will find it difficult to 
think out problems in the presence of the rest of class, 
yet practice will eventually remove this shyness, re- 
placing it with calm self-possession. 

VI. Written Composition. — It is expected that every 
student will write a theme every two weeks during his 
first two years, and one theme every week during his 
last two years in the secondary school. This amount of 
written work the colleges expect. In many high schools 
this demand has been ignored, with disaster to students. 
Certain suggestions in regard to the conduct of this 
written work may be offered : — 

1. Students should write upon subjects with which 
they are familiar, subjects drawn from their own personal 
experience and observation. Themes based upon abstract 
topics or exclusively upon books should be discouraged. 

2. All students in a class should frequently be made to 
write upon the same subject. Thia is wearisomQ to the 
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corrector of themes, but exceedingly valuable for students, 
who may be allowed in class to discuss four or five of 
these themes. Informal discussion of the various methods 
and of their success always proves helpful to boys and 
girls who have been trying the same subject. To know 
how a classmate has overcome difficulties, to understand 
how he has arrived at success, is stimulating to a pupil. 
Such an exercise may be held every month. 

8. The irksome task of rewriting themes should be 
insisted upon. Many teachers feel that students lose 
interest in their work if they are forced to undergo the 
discipline of reconstructing an unsatisfactory theme, but 
the most successful teachers and writers insist it is only 
by revision, by painstaking, careful rewriting that a 
student can ever gain the mastery of his tools. It is dull 
work for both teacher and pupil, but therein lies the secret 
of excellence. The experience won in this polishing and 
repolishing is one of the best in life. The tendency in 
Americans to write hastily and carelessly can be curbed 
in the schools where insistence is placed upon cor- 
recting errors, upon reorganizing, reforming, and perfect- 
ing a piece of work. A good workman, a good artist, is 
not afraid of the weariness and ennui that come from 
an attempt to improve his work. 

4. It is very advantageous occasionally to have a 
student's themes type- written, for this placing of material 
in type throws the defects of sentence structure into bold 
relief. Students are too much accustomed to judging their 
work by the standards of careless writing, and when they 
see their productions put side by side with printed matter, 
they quickly discover the crudeness and awkwardness of 
their own performances. 
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5. Copying extracts from great authors is an exercise 
fruitful of good results, for it is a method of imitation 
which shows the student how successful writers proceed, 
it familiarizes him closely with variety of sentence struc- 
ture, with well-chosen diction, and gets him into the 
habit of observing punctuation. Merely copying extracts 
quoted in this book, or copying them with a special pur- 
pose, such as underlining the adjectives or the specific 
nouns, or the musical words, will give impetus to a stu- 
dent's own power of expression. 

6. The correction of themes is a mechanical task that 
brings little joy to teacher or to pupil unless the teacher 
is able to make each criticism a source of inspiration to 
the pupil. The fault most often found with the criti- 
cisms on themes is indeflniteness, due to the use of 
terms that are too abstract for the pupil to understand, 
such as, "lacks atmosphere," "crude," "uneven," "awk- 
ward," "obscure" and a dozen other such expressions. 
Young students need specific, definite criticism. There- 
fore, let us go behind " lacks atmosphere " and explain that 
the subject-matter is superficial and trivial, or the diction 
stilted and unnatural, or the student's attitude without 
enthusiasm ; and let us point these errors out by reference 
to definite single words, phrases, or sentences that most 
glaringly illustrate our criticism. In general, teachers 
are not able, through mere lack of time, to give searching 
analysis to each theme, yet much of the criticism given 
seems misdirected, devoted to petty details rather than to 
significant details. The first criticism should, of course, 
be criticism of the arrangement of thought, and every 
student should be trained by constant vigilance to seek 
unity, coherence, and emphasis in his compositions. Each 
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student*s faults should be corrected in a kindly spirit, for 
sympathy is one of the essentials of criticism. Expression 
of personal interest, of belief that he can overcome his 
difBculties, often proves stimulating to a discouraged 
pupil. Praise, judiciously given, is sometimes more in- 
spiring than mere wise precepts. 

VII. Literature. — The work in literature has so many 
possibilities that no one method could be entirely satis- 
factory. However, this plan is proposed : — 

1. Apportloimient of Required Reading. — The list of 
books proposed by the colleges is so full of alternatives that 
no two schools are likely to make the same choice ; how- 
ever, a plan for the reading during four years is given 
below. The choice for each year has been leased partly 
upon a consideration of the state of mental development 
of pupils during each year, partly upon their instinctive 
preferences, partly upon the work which they may be 
doing in other subjects. (For instance, Jvlius Ccesar may 
be read when students are studying De BeUo GaUico). 
Finally, the effort has been to interchange prose and 
poetry, to contrast certain types, certain ages, and certain 
styles. 

First Teab: T?ie Lady of The Lake; The Vicar of 
Wakefield. 

Second Year: Ivanhoe^ The Sketch-Book^ The Sir 
Roger de Coverley Papers^ Julius Ccesar, 

Third Year: The Rape of the Lock^ The Ancient 
Mariner^ L^AUegro and 11 Penseroso^ As You Like It, 

Fourth Year : Johnson^ Comus^ Essays of JSlia^ Ly- 
cidas^ Macbeth^ Speech on Conciliation with America, 

2. Reading Aloud. — The first work in literature may 
well begin vrith careful reading aloud, in class, of such a 
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masterpiece as The Lady of the Lake, Each member of 
the class should take his or her turn in reading a com- 
paratively long passage. The benefits of this method are : 
pupils learn to pronounce new words, and to render the 
thought of a sentence or of a passage with some degree 
of understanding. They become accustomed to new 
words and add these to their own vocabularies. They 
learn to mark the rhythm of poetry, and, unconsciously, 
become familiar with the principles of metre, cadence, and 
csesura. By some magnetic influence of the class-room, 
a deeper sense of the beauty, the humor, or the pathos of 
certain passages, is wakened by the exercise of reading 
aloud. Pupils, otherwise indifferent, are often stimulated 
to enthusiasm by other students who are quick to appre- 
ciate the imaginative charm of literature. Such influ- 
ences cannot be analyzed, but any teacher will admit that 
they exist, and form an essential part of education. 

8. Class Drill. — Class discussion should first be directed 
toward making the subject-matter entirely clear, and to 
this end a teacher ought to employ every possible weapon 
of question. This is undoubtedly the time for a teacher 
to train her students in the use of dictionaries and other 
reference books. A stanza may be assigned to each stu- 
dent, who will be held responsible for the meaning of 
every word therein, and will be^ expected to answer the 
questions asked, by other members of the class, in regard 
to those words. Frequent reviews should test the stu- 
dent's memory of facts learned. 

Time should be spent in teaching pupils how to discover, 
in the dictionary, pronunciation, derivation, meaning, and 
synonyms of new words ; how to use classical dictionaries, 
gazetteers, and biographical dictionaries. Students cannot 
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receive too milch instruction in the ways and means 
of acquiring independent power of investigation. The 
teacher who forces her students to commit to memory all 
the notes in a certain text-book, without attempting to 
give any training in the use of reference books, is guilty 
of serious negligence. It is not the acquirement of facts 
so much as the ability to know where to look for facts, 
that characterizes the student who is successful in 
college. 

Training of the visual imagination is something that 
becomes more and more important in these days when 
copious illustration of books leaves little for this faculty 
to do. Descriptive passages may be read aloud, while 
students endeavor to visualize for themselves the form, 
the color, and the general outlines of the scene, or object, 
or person described. When students are put to the test, 
it is often found that they have only the most vague ideas 
about the simple natural forms referred to by poets, and 
positively no visual images of these forms. In Lyddaa^ 
ComuB^ L^AUegrOy II Penseroso^ and The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner^ there are allusions to many unfamiliar 
shrubs and plants and birds and animals. To be 
forced to translate "dolphin," "eglantine," "thyme," 
" albatross," " laurel," " osier," and " cassia " into concrete 
images in the mind's ^y« is to gain new insight and 
redoubled interest in the special works studied, and a 
more vivid method of study in general. If young students 
can be made to use their visualizing power by such a 
simple means as this, the harder part of the study of 
poetry is fairly begun ; the harder part it may justly be 
called, because it is so difficult to persuade students to 
read slowly enough to get the picturesque effects of 
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X)oetry. They recognize, though they do not welcome, 
the ideal element, and ungraciously conceive a distaste for 
the poets. The tangible evidence that these ** dreamers'* 
are observers of the actual world, would prove to many 
boys the fact that poetry is not a tissue of extravagant 
fancies, but is rather based upon knowledge of wood and 
field, since all poetry depends so much for its imagery 
upon the beauty of external nature. 

In reading stories, students should be urged to imagine 
for themselves the probable course of events ; they should 
be made to pause at exciting moments and try to de- 
termine what must happen next. So, also, in the study 
of character; they should try to estimate the future 
movements of these personages with whom they have 
become familiar, seeking in this way to discover how far 
they can devise a line of action consistent with the nature 
of the various dramatis personce. 

The establishment of certain fundamental conceptions 
of right and wrong may be accomplished partly by dis- 
cussion and partly by mere force of example. Students 
should be encouraged to give their impressions of the 
valor of Ivanhoe, the heroic generosity of Sidney Carton, 
as well as the fatal ambition of Macbeth. Lively debates 
will result from the introduction of these topics of dispute 
and much suggestion for thought will be given. The 
mere spectacle of life as presented in the various works 
of fiction will be full of unconscious ideals, richly pro- 
ductive of effects in later life. 

4. Qose Study of Required Books.— The work on re- 
quired reading should cover the following topics : — 

a. The general subject-matter of the books required 
to be read. 
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b. The subject-matter, style, and structure of the books 

required to be studied in detail. 

c. The life of each of the chief writers. 

d. The outline history of the most important literary 

epochs. 

e. The characteristics of the most common literary 

types, 

/. The outlines of versification. 

As aid to this study, students should make use of 
(1) introductions and notes in school editions of the 
classics, (2) histories of literature, (8) biographical dic- 
tionaries and monographs, (4) material, in this volume, 
dealing with poetics. Inasmuch as the sense of form is 
rarely present in the undergraduate mind and is cul- 
tivated always with extreme difficulty,* to place greater 
emphasis upon the formal side of literary work can be no 
mistake. Differentiation of types is hardly ever discussed 
in secondary schools ; students do not learn to see that 
different ideas, different emotions, naturally take dis- 
similar methods of expression, the subject and form of 
an epic being inevitably unlike the subject and form of an 
essay. The study of verse-forms, also, is often too lightly 
regarded by teachers. Every student should have the 
advantage of systematic training in scansion, and should 
be able to identify, with ease, the most common forms of 
English verse. 

Every student should be required to write the following 
papers and should be made to preserve them for future 
reference : — 

1. An abstract ofe(zch book or poem read, 

2. A brief account of the life of the author. 
8. A brief characterization of the style. 
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4. A statement of the type represefited by each work. 

5. A statement of the verse-form ofea^ch poem. 

The isolated book, however, should not play too large 
a part in work intended as an introduction to methods of 
investigation. In collecting detailed information in 
regard to a single volume, students should not be led 
away from consideration of productive causes and consider 
a book as a mere phenomenon without living connection 
with other books. A work's relations to others of the 
same or of preceding ages, its influence upon later 
literature, are topics seldom discussed in the second- 
ary schools. That a student may be introduced to the 
various periods of imaginative creation in the literary 
history of his race, representative books have been chosen 
from the Age of Shakespeare, the Age of Pope, the 
Period of the Return to Nature, The Revolutionary Period, 
and the Victorian Era. The charm and interest to be 
found in analyzing these more obvious signs of growth and 
decay in influence at home and from abroad should be 
made clear to preparatory students, yet little is ever done 
in the way of urging them to consider the causes of the 
diversity of great literary epochs, and, consequently, one 
of the chief aims in the study of books is unattained. 

Supplementary reading, which is called for by certain 
works, seldom receives attention, and, therefore, the zeal 
for investigation is not encouraged. Half the value of 
reading is lost if students are not incited to seek wider 
acquaintance with books dealing with the same subjects 
as those they are required to read. The Essay on MUton 
is misleading if not studied in relation to Milton's 
works. So also is the Essay on Bums. The poetry of 
this writer should be familiar to readers of the Essay in 
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order that they may have some chance of testing the 
justice of Carlyle's opinion, and may not be led to passive 
acceptance of a dictum, a fault of which their elders are 
too often guilty. The Vision of Sir Launfal suggests 
the whole cycle of Arthurian romances, while Ivanhoe 
may create an interest in the story of the Normans and of 
the practices of chivalry. ■ To find the way from one book 
to another is the desirable progress for a young student 
who is to be made aware of the wealth of literature. 

5. The Development of Appreciation of Literature.— The 
development of literary taste is a difficult, a slow, and 
vexing task. By urging students to choose the passages 
which they consider beautiful, by discussing these with a 
view to discovering their portion of earnestness, nobility, 
vividness of thought, and effectiveness of expression, 
steady progress may be made which will eventually lead 
students to respond to the better sort of literature. Yet, 
after all, the beauty of literature cannot be tracked and 
hunted down as can obvious facts and dates. In the 
early years it is safer not to analyze too much, but to 
depend upon the constant presence of poetic beauty to 
communicate its charm. In art of any kind, unconscious 
influences are operative, and if students become familiar 
enough with a masterpiece to delight in it, the most im- 
portant thing is gained. Constant reading of poetry, in 
its most perfect lyrical expression, will be of most service 
in forming taste. An appreciation of the music of poetry, 
of melody and cadence, ought surely to be fostered during 
the early years when the ear is sensitive, for a large share 
of the enjoyment of literature depends upon the proper 
cultivation of the love of harmonious sound. If the same 
poems are read frequently, they will stay in the memory 
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as guides in the future for judging poetic measures. 
Wordsworth's Daffodils and The Solitary Beaper^ Mar- 
lowe's The Passionate Shepherd^ Ben Jonson's "Drink 
to me only with thine eyes," the Shakespeare songs, Her- 
rick's " Her eyes the glow-worm lend thee " and Keats' 
La JBeUe Dame Sans Merci^ may be cited as poems pos- 
sessed of special lyric beauty. In reading prose, too, 
much may be accomplished. A recognition of the har- 
monious beauty of the prose of Lamb, or of Burke, of 
Ruskin, or of De Quincey, will be the source of unqualified 
pleasure to the possessor. Finally, the teacher who loves 
literature and whose taste has been formed by intimate 
acquaintance with great masterpieces will not lack the 
power of transferring to her students some of her ap- 
preciation. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE HI8T0BY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

The Place of Language in Life. — If human beings 
were unable to speak or write to one another, what 
would our lives be like? How could business be 
carried on, had men no means of explaining their 
wishes ; how could ships be guided across the ocean, 
if the captain were not able to direct the work of the 
sailors ; how could our schools be conducted, how 
could we get food and clothing, if we lacked the gift 
of language ? Without it we should be in the condi- 
tion of animals, deprived of nearly everything that 
gives us comfort and happiness. The power of com- 
municating with other people is one of our most 
precious possessions, an inheritance which we should 
learn to value far more highly than gold or jewels. 
We pride ourselves upon our reverence for the opinions 
and ideals of our ancestors, and try to carry out the 
doctrines incorporated in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence ; ought we not to feel pride also in the language 
which has been handed down to us from our fore- 
fathers ; ought we not to try to keep it from injury 
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and pass it on anharmed to the generations that come 
after us ? 

In order to appreciate our English tongue and to 
use it properly so that it may be kept from injury, we 
ought to know something about its history and the 
rules that have governed and still govern the use of 
the English language. Language deserves to be 
studied as a man studies law, or medicine, or machin- 
ery. No one would be permitted to run an engine, or 
build a house, or shoe a horse, or practice medicine 
unless he had had some training and experience which 
would J3t him to do that work satisfactorily. So it is 
with speech ; if we wish to speak or to write accurately, 
we need to regard language as a very delicate instru- 
ment, capable of being harmed by careless workers, 
but also capable of performing wonders when used 
skilfully. Knowledge of his tools and continual prac- 
tice with them are essential for any successful workman, 
be he artist or artisan. 

History of Language. — In studying the history of 
the English language, it is necessary for us to turn 
back from the beautiful poetry of Shakespeare and of 
Milton to the period when no nation had a literature, 
the period of savage man. It is almost impossible for 
us, with our well-developed English language, to 
imagine a state of being where the only means of com- 
munication were the sign, and gesture, and symbol, 
where life was rude and barbarous. A foreigner who 
cannot speak the language of the country which he 
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visits, indicates the fact that he wishes something to 
eat by pointing to his mouth; surprise is often ex- 
pressed by throwing up the hands and giving the 
countenance a suitable expression of incredulity ; other 
gestures are frequently observed, even to-day. We 
are asked by the students of language to picture man- 
kind, during early days, making, in the process of time, 
a speech which was a rapid sing-song accompanied by 
vigorous gestures. They talked with little expecta- 
tion that they would be understood, and what they had 
to say was perhaps not very clear even to them. From 
that ancestral chattering to the language of to-day, 
what a wonderful advance ! "We have a vocabulary 
of over 200,000 words, our libraries are crowded with 
books, we can find expression for any ideas, and we 
can listen to the reading of poetry or prose, with keen 
delight in the genuine music of our speech. 

The ancestor of English and of certain other lan- 
guages is Indo-European, spoken more than two or three 
thousand years ago by a race that lived somewhere in 
Asia or in Europe, scholars do not know just where. 
The descendants of this race scattered over Europe and 
Asia ; little by little their ways of speaking began to 
change, and we find that the eight children of Indo- 
European spoke eight languages all slightly different 
from one another, yet closely connected. These 
eight children were represented by the following 
languages : — Indo-Iranian (the language used in India 
and Persia), Armenian, Greek, Albanian (spoken in 
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ancient Illyria), Latin, Celtic (spoken in Britain, 
France, Spain, and Portugal), Balto-Slavic (spoken in 
Bussia and related districts), Germanic (spoken in 
Germany, Denmark, Holland, and the Scandinavian 
peninsula). In the course of time each of these eight 
languages became divided into numerous other lan- 
guages, as tribes migrated, and we have to-day scores 
of languages bound together in family groups. Each 
group possesses certain common characteristics and 
also various unlikenesses. The Latin family and the 
Germanic family are, for us, important, for they have 
been of most influence upon our mother tongue. The 
descendants of Latin, — Italian, French, Spanish, and 
other less important tongues, are called romance 
languages because they grew out of Eoman speech in 
colonies governed by the Eomans. Although Celtic 
was the language spoken in England during the 
earliest times, it was superseded by Germanic, in a 
fashion that will be explained later on. The Germanic 
languages are very similar. Students of German will 
find many correspondences between German and Eng- 
lish.* It is said that English sailors going into Dutch 
ports can often understand the Hollanders, since the 
languages are so much alike. 

The English Language. — Some scholars maintain 
that English is the most highly perfected language in 
existence; they consider it more simple, and at the 

* flsch— fish ; buch— book ; gold— gold ; halb-— half ; kalt— cold ; 
Sonne — sun ; mann— man. 
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same time more capable of fine shades of expression, 
than other languages. At any rate, English is the 
most widely spoken language to-day. The colonies of 
England have grown rapidly, English travellers, ex- 
plorers, missionaries, and merchants have carried the 
language into the most remote parts of the world, and 
foreigners desirous of gaining the patronage of English 
people have taken pains to learn English. All over 
the world English-speaking men and women are to be 
found, in Africa, in China, in Iceland, in Australia, 
and in North and South America. The future of this 
language no one can prophesy, but it is likely that 
English will continue its supremacy. 

Old English. — ^In the development of the English 
language there have been three distinct periods. Old 
English, Middle English, and Modern English. Old 
English, or Anglo-Saxon as it is sometimes called, was 
spoken from about 450 A.D. to about 1100 A.D. 
Britain, which was originally Celtic, was conquered 
by the Eomans, who occupied the country from 43 to 
411 A.D. The Jutes, Angles, and Saxons, tribes 
who came from Germany, next conquered the land, 
establishing themselves upon it, by degrees, from about 
450 until about 550 A.D. In 597 the Eomans sent 
out missionaries to England to convert the English to 
the Christian faith. In the ninth century the Danes 
began to harass the country and in 1016 they became 
the rulers of England. William the Conqueror, from 
France, landed in 1066 ; in the battle of Hastings he de- 
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feated the inhabitants of England and was proclaimed 
king. It is easy to see that Old English was a lan- 
guage affected by many influences. The names comes, 
by a vowel change, from Angle-isc (pronounced J.nj'fo- 
iah). Since some of the literature produced during 
the Old English period has been preserved, we can to- 
day study the early speech of our forefathers. The 
grammar is distinguished by more complex forms, and 
more inflections than English of to-day has. Nouns 
had as many as seven cases, and almost as many de- 
clensions as there are in Latin. Adjectives, which 
could be strong or weak, were declinable in two 
ways. Verbs had many forms of conjugation. Com- 
pound words were very common, such as : heofon-rioe^ 
kingdom of heaven, and hran-rady path of the whale. 
Prefixes and suffixes were constantly used, such as he- 
head,y(>r-sake, friend-^Aip, child- Ao<?rf, king-cfom. 

Middle English. — The Middle English period ex- 
tended from 1100 to 1500. The influences of French 
and of Latin were very evident here. Latin was the 
common language of Europe throughout the Middle 
Ages (about 400-1500). Scholars wrote and spoke in 
Latin, important documents were written in Latin, for 
men believed that this language would outlive all 
others. Since many Englishmen, then, used Latin, 
the influence of Latin style and idioms affected Eng- 
lish. French was the language of many poets and 
prose writers, also the language of society and of the 
law courts for many years during this period, and only 
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the lower classes persisted in using English from day 
to day. In the fourteenth century English again be- 
came the language of literature, being used by such 
men as Chaucer, Langland, and Wiclif . During this 
period the inflections of English became fewer ; there 
was a simplification of grammar and of spelling ; more 
attention was paid to ease and grace of expression. 

Modem English. — The Modern English period be- 
gan in 1500 and extends to the present day. This 
period shows rapid development of grammar and 
spelling in regard to simplicity and regularity of 
forms. The influence of Greek, Latin, and also of 
Italian is one of importance during this epoch. In the 
fifteenth century came the Eenaissance (Ee-na-son-s), or 
New-birth of Learning, when Greek scholars, driven 
out of Constantinople by the Turks, went to western 
homes and introduced Greek culture. They established 
themselves in Italy, finding among educated Italians 
warm friends. Englishmen visiting Italy brought 
home accounts of Greek scholarship, so bit by bit 
these influences entered the life of England and helped 
to shape the language. 

In placing English beside other languages, we notice 
that it has (1) a larger vocabulary than other tongues, 
(2) fewer inflections, (3) a more definite and exact 
order of words in the sentence, (4) many more dif- 
ficulties in pronunciation of words. The English 
vocabulary is made up of words from many languages; 
no other speech has so many borrowed forms. In 
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illustration of this it is interesting to note the follow- 
ing examples of words that have entered the vocabulary 
at various epochs. 

Celtic: dun (Dundee), bannock. 

Latin, first invasion: castra (Lancaster), pound, money. 

Latin, second invasion: bishop, altar, priest, monk. 

Danish: sky, eig'gy they. 

French: vassal, feudal, judge, jury, religion, venison, 

pastry, chapel, castle. 
Greek: biography, ecclesiastical, epistle. 

These words represent only a few of those which 
have been absorbed by the English. Spanish, Turkish, 
Arabic, and other languages have given us terms in 
everyday use. French and Latin have been most im- 
portant in their action upon our tongue. Most words 
relating to law, religion, medicine, architecture", cook- 
ing, hunting, society, and dress come from one or the 
other of these languages, which, we must remember, 
stand in the relation of parent and child, French being 
derived from Latin. Sometimes the Latin word was 
taken bodily into English, sometimes the French form 
modified from Latin. 

The English language, then, is one of the leading 
languages of the world; it has developed rapidly 
during fifteen centuries; it has gained much from 
contact with other languages; it is still capable of 
growth and of greater perfection if regarded with 
respect, and used with affectionate care. 
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EXEBCISB. 



1, Look up the following words in the dictionary and 
find out from what language ea^h is derived: 



algebra 


diamond 


potato 


telegraph 


angel 


dinner 


radius 


terrestrial 


bonfire 


glory- 


saint 


them 


breakfast 


heaven 


scant 


thrive 


castle 


pepper 


shape 


vampire 


cobweb 


physiology- 


stone 


whale 



CHAPTER II 

REVIEW OF GRAMMAR 

Definition of Grammar.— Grammar (Greek, to write) 
is the science of speaking or of writing correctly, with 
due regard for the rules that govern a language. No 
two languages have the same grammar ; each has its in- 
dividual laws, and the careful speaker obeys these laws 
scrupulously. A grammar of a language states what 
the parts of speech are, what changes they undergo 
when put in a sentence, and what their relation to one 
another is, in the sentence. 

The Sentence: Subject and Predicate. —The sen- 
tence consists of a number of words in such a relation 
to one another that they convey a complete thought. 
Every sentence has two parts, — the subject, or the 
person or thing about which the sentence as a whole 
asserts something, and the predicate, or that which is 
asserted about the subject. The subject may consist 
of a single word or of a group of words ; this is also 
true of the predicate. In the following examples the 
subject is printed in italics to distinguish it from the 
rest of the sentence, which is the predicate. 

John ran. 

Dr, White's son John ran. 
John ran after the thief. 
lO 
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The Parts of Speech. — When more than a single 
word is needed in the subject to name the thing 
spoken of, and more than a single word in the predi- 
cate to say something about this thing, every word 
has its special office in expressing the thought, and is 
named according to the part it plays. There are eight 
of these '^ parts of speech," as we call them, and there 
are illustrations of each in the following sentence : — 

Oh, a pretty girl led me along the uneven and very 
muddy path. 

1. A noun is a word used as a name (Latin rKymen^ a 

name) : girl^ path, 

2. A pronoun is a word used in place of a noun 

(Latin pro^ for, and nomen^ a name) : me. 
Nouns and pronouns are called substuitlyes. 

3. An adjective is a word that modifies the meaning 

of a substantive (Latin ad-jicerey to place next 
to) : uneven^ muddy. 

4. A verb is a word that asserts the action or the 

existence of some subject (Latin verbum, a 
word, a verb) : led. 

5. An adverb is a word that modifies the meaning of 

a verb, an adjective, or another adverb (Latin 
ad to, and verbuiUj a word, or a verb) : very. 

6. A preposition is a word that shows the relation of 

the substantive that follows it to other words 
in the sentence (Latin prae-ponere^ to place 
before) : along. 

7. A conjunction is a word that connects words, 

phrases, or clauses (Latin con-jungere^ to join 
together) : and 

8. An interjection is a word expressing strong feel- 

ing but not a definite thought (Latin inter-Jicere, 
to throw into) : oh. 
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Its use in a given sentence determines to what 
class a word belongs, so that the same word 
may be, for example, a noun in one sentence, 
and an adjective in another, as in the sen- 
tences : 

Happy is an English word. 
He is happy. 

A group of words, instead of a single word, may 
be considered a part of speech. Such a group is 
either a phrase or a clause. 

A Phrase is a group of words that contains neither 
subject nor predicate, and is used as a single 
part of speech. It may be considered as a noun^ 
an a^ective^ or an adverb. 

To have few wants is the secret of happiness. 

Here, the infinitive phrase to have few wanta^ is 
a noun, the subject of the sentence. It names 
the thing which is the secret of happiness, and 
corresponds almost to the single word content- 
ment. 

That kitten playing in the grass is mine. 

Here, the participial phrase playing in the gra^s is 
an adjective that modifies the meaning of the 
noun kitten^ by explaining what particular kitten 
is meant. 

He left in a hurry. 

Here, the prepositional phrase in a hurry is an 
adverb, since it modifies the meaning of the 
verb left^ by explaining the manner of his leav- 
ing. We might use, instead, the single word 
hurriedly. 

We can classify phrases not only as noun, adjec- 
tive, and adverbial phrases but also according 
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to their structure, as infinitive, participial, and 
prepositional phrases.- 

The Clause. — A clause is a group of words that 
contains both a subject and a predicate, and is 
used as part of a sentence. When it is used as 
a single part of speech, it is called a subordinate, 
or dependent clause, because it is inferior in 
importance to the principal statement of the 
sentence. This distinguishes it from a prin- 
cipal, or coordinate, clause, which is of primary 
importance in the sentence (see page ). 

Subordinate Clauses. — A subordinate clause may 
be either a noun, an adjective, or an adverb. 

What the rules of the game are, is the question for 
decision. 

Here, the clause, what the rules of the game are^ is 
a noun, the subject of the sentence. The clause 
contains its own simple subject (rules)^ and its 
own simple predicate (are). It is a subordinate 
clause because what the rules of the game are is 
not so important in the sentence as the main 
statement this is the question for decision. 

I did not know that you had left town. 

Here, the subordinate clause, that you had left 
town^ is a noun, the object of the verb of the 
sentence — did not know. 

The books that they make are beautiful. 

Here, the subordinate clause, that they make^ is an 
adjective modifying the subject of the sen- 
tence — the books. 

She will come after he has gone. 

Here, the subordinate clause, aj^er he has gone, is 
an adverb that modifies the meaning of the verb 
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wiU comej by telling the time of her coming. 
Adverbial clauses may denote time, (as in the 
preceding example) ; place, (the house where he 
lived has been burned) ; cause, I work because I 
want to ; condition, if you worky you will be 
tired ; or result, I work so hard that lam tired. 
We have seen that the sentence has two divisions, 
subject and predicate, which are composed of 
smaller elements, parts of speech; and that 
certain groups of words — phrases and subordi- 
nate clauses — may be used as single parts of 
speech. From this general discussion it is now 
possible to classify sentences according to the 
elements of which they are composed. 

Classification of Sentences according to their Structure. 
— Sentences are simple, complex, or compound. 

1. A simple sentence is one that contains one main 
statement and no subordinate clauses. 

The explosion of a boiler in the basement of the public 
school, to-day, tore away the floor of the primary de- 
partment. 

The moon and the stars came out and shone in the 
darkness. 

Here, the subject is compound, consisting of two parts : 
the mooriy the stars. The predicate is also compound, 
consisting of two parts : came out, shone in the darkness. 
This sentence is, nevertheless, simple, because only one 
main statement is made, that is, the two statements of 
the predicate are taken together and said to be true of 
the two things named in the subject considered together. 
Compare this sentence with the example under compound 
sentences. 

2. A complex sentence is one that contains one main 
statement, and one or more subordinate clauses. 
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They journeyed until they came to a vast open plain, 
wherein they saw a great castle, which was the fairest 
of the castles of the world. 

Lady Guest: Translation of the Mdbinogion, 

3. A compound sentence is one that contains two or 
more statements of principal, and equal importance. Such 
statements are called principal or co-ordinate clauses. 

The moon came out, and the stars shone in the dark- 
ness. 

Classification of Sentences according to the Nature of 
the Thought Expressed. — 

1. In a declarative sentence, the predicate declares 
something to be true of the subject: Tom ran home. 

2. In an interrogative sentence, the predicate asks 
whether something is true of the subject: Did Tom see 
him? 

3. In an imperative sentence, the predicate demands 
something of the subject : Look at him, Tom. 

In this kind of sentence, the person of whom the 
demand is made, is always the subject, as can be seen if 
we express the meaning of the sentence in a declarative 
form : Tom ought to look at him. 

In an exclamatory sentence some emotion, in regard to 
the subject, is expressed : How fast Tom runs ! 

An exclamatory sentence is either declarative, interro- 
gative or imperative, as in these examples : — 

You don't mean it! (Declarative.) 

Can it be possible? (Interrogative.) 

Come here to me this minute! (Imperative.) 

Notice that the interrogative sentence, even when ex- 
clamatory, isi followed by a question mark. 

NOUNS. 

Classes of Nouns. — 

1. A common noun is the name of a class of things : 
citi/y girly anger. 
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2. A proper noun is the name of a particular member 
of a general class : New York (a particular city), Helen (a 
particular girl). 

3. An abstract noun is a common noun that names 
qualities, actions, or general ideas: goodness^ departure^ 
height 

4. A concrete noun is a common noun that names 
material things : violet^ pencil^ dog, 

5. A collective noun is a common noun that names a 
group of things considered as one : mob^ navt/y society, 

PBONOUNS. 

Classes of Pronouns. — 

1. A personal pronoun is one that stands for the person 
or persons speaking (I^ we)^ the person or persons 
spoken to (you)^ or the person or persons spoken of (he^ 
she, they). To some of the personal pronouns the word 
self ma;y be added. The compound pronoun thus formed 
is used reflexively, or simply for emphasis: He hurt 
himself. We made the same mistake ourselves, 

2. A demonstrative pronoun is one that simply points 
out the thing spoken of : This is mine^ and tha;t is yours. 
These will be too heavy ; take those, 

3. An Indefinite pronoun is one that stands for an inde- 
finite number of persons or things : each^ either^ one^ any^ 
some, many^ few, anybody , everybody , etc. Many are called 
but few are chosen. It would not occur to one that any- 
body would stay so late. Each has his own peculiarity. 

4. An interrogative pronoun is one that is used in 
asking a question : TFAo, tohich^ what. What frightened 
you ? Which will you have ? Who knows ? 

5. A relative pronoun is one that connects an adjective 
clause with the rest of the sentence : Who, which, that, as 
(when preceded by such). It always has two ofBces in 
the sentence, that of a pronoun, and that of a conjunction. 
That is, it stands for {relates to, hence its name) some 
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noun or pronoun called its antecedent, which is either ex- 
pressed or understood in the sentence, and it also serves 
to connect the clause it introduces with the rest of the 
sentence. From this latter oflQce it is often called a 
conjunctive pronoun. A clause thus introduced is a 
relative clause, and is always subordinate. The relative 
pronouns are who^ referring to persons, tohich^ referring 
to things, and that^ referring to either persons or things. 

Make no friendship with a man that is given to anger. 

The Bible. 

Here, man is the antecedent, modified by the relative 
clause, that is given to anger. The relative pronoun that 
not only stands for its antecedent many but also connects 
the clause with the rest of the sentence. 

Her sins, which are many, are forgiven. 

The Bible. 

The fact that I came late, which made him angry, 
was the cause of my dismissal. 

Here, the noun clause, the fact that I came late (equi- 
valent to mg coming late)y is the antecedent of the 
relative pronoun which. 

What is often used as equivalent to a relative pronoun 
and its antecedent: What you say, is true, (That which 
you say, is true). 

The relative pronouns, when compounded with ever^ 
soever^ become somewhat indefinite in meaning. 

Let him come in, whoever he is. 

.Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it. 

The Bible. 

adjectives. 

Classes of Adjectives. — ^Adjectives are classified as fol- 
lows, according to the ways in which they modify the 
meaning of substantives : — 
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m 

1. A qualifying adjective is one that describes : a big 
black dog. 

A qualifying adjective may be a proper adjective, that 
is, one derived from a proper noun : the American navy, 
a Shakespearian sonnet. 

2. A demonstrative adjective simply points out, without 
describing : This book is the one you wanted ; don't take 
that one. These roses are prettier than those lilies. 

(a) The definite article the^ and the Indefinite article « 
or an, are demonstrative adjectives, the former pointing 
out a certain person or thing, the latter pointing out any 
one of a class of persons or things. 

(h) Numeral adjectives are also demonstrative, pointing 
out either a definite number of persons or things : fi})e 
boys and two girls ; ^^ first day of the week ; both times ; 
or an indefinite number of persons or things : many men, 
several children. 

3. An interrogative adjective is one that asks a ques- 
tion : Which car did you catch ? What difference does 
it make ? 

4. A possessive adjective is one that indicates posses- 
sion. That is, nouns or pronouns in the possessive case 
are adjectives, because they modify the meaning of a 
noun by showing who is the ow7ier of the thing it names : 
HeUrCs dress and my shoes were muddy. The ca6s tail. 
Its as a possessive adjective has no apostrophe before 
the s. 

Notice that there are a large number of words that are 
either pronouns or adjectives according to their use in 
the sentence. If they modify the meaning of a noun or 
pronoun they are adjectives ; if they simply stand for a 
noun, without naming it, they are pronouns. 

VERBS. 

Classes of Verbs. — An attributive verb is one that 
makes an assertion about a noun without the aid of an- 
other part of speech: fire burns^ ice freezes. A copulative 
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verb is one that needs the assistance of another part of 
speech to make an assertion. The verb he is called the 
copula because it does not usually make a complete asser- 
tion without the assistance of a noun or an adjective, but 
a few others, «eem, become^ etc., are also copulative. 

The fire hecame hot 
The man is a coward. 

In the first sentence, the assertion of the verb became is 
completed by the predicate adjective hot, which is there- 
fore called the adjective complement. In the second 
sentence coward is a noun complement. 

Transitive and Intransitive Verbs.— A transitive verb 
expresses action directed toward something. That toward 
which the action is directed, is called the direct object of. 
the verb : He caught the ball. The dog slipped his collar. 
An intransitive verb expresses an action that is complete 
in itself and hence cannot have a direct object: She ran; 
the fishhook caught in the tree ; he slipped on the ice. 
Some verbs are by their meaning almost always transi- 
tive, some are always intransitive, and some are transi- 
tive or intransitive according to use. When the direct 
object of a verb is the same person or thing as its subject, 
the verb is called reflexive, because the action turns back 
upon the subject performing it : ffe cut himself. 

Do not confuse the intransitive verbs sit, lie, rise, with 
the transitive verbs set, lay, raise. The principal parts 
(see page 20) are as follows : — 



»ent 


Past 


Past Participle 


sit 


sat 


sat 


set 


set 


set 


He 


lay 


lain 


lay 


laid 


laid 


rise 


rose 


risen 


raise 


raised 


raised 
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Illustrations of the uses of these verbs are as follows : — 

(Past) I sat on the piazza. 

I set the basket on the piazza. 
(Fast) I lay in the grass; I "have lain long enough. 
(Past) I laid my book in the grass. 

I rose up from the table. 

I raised the gun up to my shoulder. 

Auxiliaries. — Our English verbs have lost many of the 
forms that they used to possess, and that helped them to 
express many meanings; hence we make use of auxili- 
ary verbs, so-called because they help the main verb to 
convey the meaning. The most common auxiliary verbs 
are <fo, be^ have, could^ would^ should^ may^ mighty can^ 
shall, willy musty ought Some of these may be used as 
principal verbs. 

The important use of certain auxiliary verbs may be 
noted here ; other auxiliaries will be spoken of in con- 
nection with tenses. 

May means permission or possibility : 

May I go? (Am I permitted to go?) 

I may leave early (I am permitted to, or, I think I 
shall. Notice that we unconsciously make clear which 
idea we mean to convey by emphasizing one word, or 
another). 

Can means ability : 

Can I climb that tree, do you think? 

Must means necessity : 

You must go (It is necessary for you to go). 

Ought means obligation : 

You ought to go (It is right that you should go). 
Obligation in past time is expressed thus : 
You ought to have told me. 
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Should sometimes expresses obligation : 

You should have told me. 
Would sometimes expresses customary action : 

She would sulk for days. 

ADYEBBS. 

Adverbs are classified as follows, according to the ways 
in which they modify the meaning of the verb, adjective, 
or adverb : — 

1. Adverbs of manner : She plays well. They struggled 
fiercely. He spoke thus. 

2. Adverbs of time : I shall go to-morrow. I can't stay 
long. He spoke to him again. 

3. Adverbs of place : After we had stayed there for two 
weeks, we decided to go home. 

4. Adverbs of affirmation, uncertainty and negation : 
Indeed you may. He is certainly right. Perhaps it is a 
mistake. I'do not care. 

5. Adverbs of degree : He was little moved. I know her 
only very slightly, but I like her very much. You are too 
good. 

Adverbs of manner, time and place, usually modify 
verbs ; adverbs of affirmation, uncertainty, negation, and 
those of degree, modify verbs, adjectives, or adverbs. 
Many adverbs are used interrogatively : Where are you 
going ? How do you do ? 

Adverbs are so various in use and meaning that they 
cannot be very accurately or exhaustively classified. 

Adverbial phrases and clauses are common. In the 
third example, under adverbs of time, a second timcy is 
an adverb phrase, as is olso for two weeks^ in the examples 
under adverbs of place. This same sentence furnishes an 
illustration of an adverbial clause in ajter we had stayed. 

For other examples, see page 33. 
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PBEPOSITIONS. 

Prepositions indicate so many different kinds of rela- 
tions between the nouns that are their objects, and other 
words in the sentence, that they can hardly be classified 
according to their use. They may be classified, however, 
according to their structure, as follows : — 

1. Simple prepositions : a% hy^for^ fronts in^ on^ ofj off^ 
ou% over^ through^ tOy up^ with^ etc. 

2. Compound prepositions : abouty across^ between^ beyond^ 
underneath^ notwithstanding, etc. 

3. A group of words used as a preposition : on account 
of, instead of, in spite of, etc. 

Note carefully in the following sentences the way in 
which the prepositions are used : — 

Let there be peace between you and me. 
Let there be peace among us three. 

Be-tween is related in its derivation to twain ; it implies 
two. This preposition may be used of two but not of 
more. Among is the preposition to use with more than 
two. 

The use of certain words as prepositions must be 
carefully distinguished from their use as conjunctions : 

All but him are going (preposition). 

She does not Hke it, but he does (conjunction). 

Than whom there is none better (preposition). 
I am younger than he (conjunction). Is is under- 
stood. 

In modern usage, different is followed by Jrom rather 
than by to, with, or than. 

They are different from each other in appearance. 
It is different from what I expected. 

As the preceding example suggests, usage associates 
with a certain word a particular preposition: disappointed 
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in, dependent on, etc. The sentence, lahaU not agree nor 
profit hy your schemey is incorrect, because agree cannot 
be followed by the same preposition as profit; therefore, 
the preposition that belongs with agree must be expressed, 
and the sentence should read, I shall not agree to^ nor 
profit hy your scJieme^ or better, I shall not agree to your 
scheme^ nor profit by it. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

Acccording to the kind of connection that they make 
between words, or phrases, or clauses, conjunctions may 
be thus classified : — 

1. Coordinate conjunctions connect words, phrases, or 
clauses that are equal in rank, and have the same office 
in the sentence : and, but^ or^ nor^ for, 

2. Subordinate conjunctions introduce subordinate 
clauses and connect them with the rest of the sentence : 
i/, because^ while^ that. For examples of the use of co- 
ordinate and subordinate conjunctions with clauses, see 
page — . 

Some conjunctions are intensified by the use of supple- 
mentary words which could be omitted without injuring 
the meaning. Thus and is emphasized by both^ or by 
either, nor by neither, but by only. In such cases, the 
conjunction and its supplementary word are called cor- 
relative conjunctions. 

Points of Difficulty in the Use of Conjunctions. — 

1. Zike is never a conjunction. It should not be used 
in place of as, as if, in such sentences as : You hold your 
needle as I do. I feel as if I ought to go. 

2. BiU what should not be used for but or but that in 
such sentences as : It never rains but it pours. I don't 
know but that I shall go. 

3. The preposition without shopld not be used for the 
conjunction unless : I cannot go unless you help me. 
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SXEBCISE. 



In the following passages^ dassify each wordj each 
phrase^ each clause^ and each sentence : — 

If you want to color beautifully, color as best pleases 
you at quiet times^ not so as to catch the eye, nor to 
look as if it was clever or difficult to color in that way, 
but so that the color may be pleasant to you when you 
are happy, or thoughtful. Look much at the morning 
and the evening sky, and much at simple flowers, 
— dog-rose, wood hyacinth, violets, poppies, thistles, 
heather, and such like — as nature arranges them in the 
woods and fields. Ruskin : Elements of Drawing. 

As the light increased, I discovered around me an 
ocean of mist, which by chance reached up exactly to 
the base of the tower, and shut out every vestige of 
the earth, while I was left floating on this fragment of 
the wreck of a world, on my carved plank, in cloud- 
land ; a situation which required no aid from the imagi- 
nation to render it impressive. As the light in the 
east steadily increased, it revealed to me more clearly 
the new world into which I had risen in the night, the 
new ter7*a firma perchance of my future life. There 
was not a crevice left through which the trivial places 
we name Massachusetts or Vermont or New York could 
be seen, while I still inhaled the clear atmosphere of a 
July morning — if it were July there. Thoebait. 

IKFLECTION. 

Inflection. — ^Inflection is a change in the form of a 
word to indicate its use in the sentence. Nouns, pro- 
nouns, verbs, adjectives, and adverbs, are the only parts 
of speech that are inflected. The inflection of substan- 
tives is called declensioni that of verbs, conjugation, that 
of adjectives and adverbs, comparison. 

There are fewer inflections in modern English than 
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there were in Old English, which is more like Latin and 
Greek in this respect. Many of the forms of a noun or a 
verb by which slight differences of meaning were indicated, 
have disappeared from English, and we can see this 
tendency toward simplification still going on in our 
speech to-day. For example, the forms of the subjunc- 
tive mood are rarely used nowadays, and we are losing 
the distinctive forms thou and ye for the nominative of 
the pronoun of the second person, the objective plural 
form yow, taking their place. 

Declension— Substantives. — Certain changes in the 
forms of nouns and pronouns show us whether one person 
or thing is denoted, or more than one. 

If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart. 
Absent thee from felicity awhile. 
And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain» 
To tell my story. 

Shakespeare: Hamlet, 

All nouns and pronouns in the preceding quotation are 
in the singular number. 

To wilful men. 
The injuries that they themselves procure 
Must be their schoolmasters. 

Shakespeare: King Lear. 

Here, all nouns and pronouns are in the plural. 

Number in Nouns. — The plural of nouns is regularly 
formed by the addition of « to the form of the singular : 
cloak^ cloaks. This method of forming the plural, 
which is now the general one in English, belonged in Old 
English to only ode declension of masculine nouns. 

Nouns that end in an % sound, form the plural by 
adding e% : grasses^ brushes^ birches^ axes. 

Certain classes of nouns are still influenced in the for- 
mation of their plural by the method that belonged to 
them in Old English. For example : — 
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1. Many nouns ending in/oryfe, form their plural by 
changing/ to v, and adding % ot es : — 

calf calves 

half halves 

wife wives 

knife knives 

2. Certain nouns form the plural by adding en : child^ 
children ; ox^ oxen. 

8. Certain nouns form the plural by changing the 
vowel of the stem : — 

tooth teeth 

foot feet 

mouse mice 

man men 

Nouns ending in f/ preceded by a consonant or by 
quy which is equivalent to a consonant, change y to ie 
before adding s : — 

daisy daisies 

lily lilies 

lady ladies 

fly flies 

soliloquy tioliloquies 



but, 



boy boys 

valley valleys 



Nouns ending in o usually add s to form the plural, 
but many nouns in very common use add ea : — 

banjos 
halos 
pianos 
but, 

heroes 
potatoes 
tomatoes 
echoes 
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Letters, figures, and signs, form the plural by adding '« ; 
/>'« and $''«, «'«, and — '«. 

Nouns taken from the other languages usually form 
the plural according to the laws of the language from 
which they come : — 

phenomenon phenomena 

alumna alumna 

alumnus alunmi 

basis bases 

. crisis crises 

analysis analyses 

radius radii 

datum data 

Many, however, that have been long used as English 
words, have two plurals, one foreign, the other English : — 

SiNGULAB FOBEIGN PluBAL EnGLISH PluBAL 

appendix api)endices appendixes 

index indices indexes 

cherub cherubim cherubs 

formula formulae formulas 

Some nouns have two plurals of different meanings : 
brother^ brothers^ brethren ; doth^ dothSy clothes. 

Some nouns do not change their form to denote 
number : — 

1. Some have the same form for singular and plural : 
trouty deery heathen. 

2. Some have a plural form with a singular meaning : 
ethics^ amends^ news. 

In compound nouns the important element receives the 
sign of the plural : fathers-in-law^ or, if the compound 
is thought of as a single word, the last part only is made 
plural : spoonfuls^ cupfulSy good-for-nothings. 

The plural of a proper name preceded by a title, is 
formed by giving the sign of the plural to the title : the 
Misses Smithy the Messrs. Brown. 
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Number in Pronotms — Personal pronouns have, in many 
cases, entirely different words for singular and plural : % 
we^ he^ they. In the compounds formed with aelf^ both 
parts are pluralized : myself^ ourselves^ themselves. Inter- 
rogative and relative pronouns have the same form for 
singular and plural. The demonstrative pronouns this 
and that become in the plural these and those. 

Gender is the variation in nouns and pronouns that 
indicates sex. A noun or pronoun is said to be (1) of 
masculine gender if its form denotes that the thing named 
is masculine : heroj kingy rooster^ he, (2) of feminine gender 
if its form denotes that the thing named is feminine : 
heroine^ queen^ hen^ she^ (3) of neuter gender if its form 
denotes that it is neither masculine nor feminine : pencUy 
sorrow^ it^ whichy what^ (4) of common gender if the sex 
of that which is named could be distinguished, but is 
not indicated by the form of the noun or pronoun as it 
stands : servant^ animal^ you^ I^ they^ who. 

Person. — Certain changes in the forms of pronouns in- 
dicate whether the pronoun denotes the person speaking : 
ly wej me, w«, the person spoken to : thou^ thee^ you, or 
the person spoken of : Ae, she, ity they. The relative 
pronouns who and that are of the same person as the 
substantive to which they refer. The relative pronoun 
whichy the demonstrative pronouns this and that, and the 
interrogative pronouns, who, which, and what, are always 
of the third person. 

Case. — Certain changes in the forms of nouns and pro- 
nouns indicate their construction, or use in the sentence. 
These different forms to show the relation of a noun or 
pronoun to other words in the sentence, are called cases. 
There are three cases in English, — ^the nominative, the 
objective, and the possessive. 

Case and Construction of Nouns. — ^The usual construc- 
tions of nouns are as follows : — 

1; In the possessive case, to indicate possession : The 
boy^s manners. A noun in the possessive case is equivalent 
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to an adjective prepositional phrase (the manners of the 
boy), 

2. In the nominatiye ease : 

(a) As the subject of a verb : The ixit came back. 

(h) As a noun complement (Latin, that which com- 
pletes), referring to the subject of a verb — called the 
predicate nominatiye : He was called Paul. Here Paid 
is a predicate nominative because it completes the meaning 
of the verb waa caUedy and refers to the subject Jie, 

(c) In apposition with a nominative : March, the windy 
monthy has come. 

(d) In direct address : Close the door, Maty. 

(e) Absolutely : Se having been warned, we could ac- 
complish nothing. This construction corresponds to the 
Latin, where the ablative is the absolute case. 

3. In the objective case : 

(a) As the object of a verb: They brought the cat, 

(b) As a noun complement referring to the object of a 
verb — the predicate objective: They called him Paul. 
Here Paul is a predicate objective because it completes 
the meaning of tiie verb caUedj and refers to the object 
him, 

(c) As the indirect object of a verb, (corresponding to 
the Latin dative), to indicate the person or thing to or 
for whom something is done : He gave the ball a kick. 

(d) As the object of a preposition, in a prepositional 
phrase : The gate into the garden, 

(e) In apposition with an objective : They are talking 
to Dorey, the JSnglishman, 

(/) As the subject of an infinitive : I asked the child 
to come. 

The nominative and objective cases of nouns are alike 
in form. The possessive case of a singular noun is formed 
by adding *» to the nominative form : GHrace^a aurvCs 
house. The apostrophe stands for the e of the Old 
English ending e%. The s is sometimes omitted in the 
case of proper nouns that already end in b : ITeats^ poetry, 
and in certain phrases that have been long used : for Jamee^ 
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sake. The possessive of a plural noun is formed by 
adding '« to the nommative form : children^a thought, 
unless it already ends in «, when only the apostrophe is 
added : a few momenta^ thought, cats* fur. When several 
nouns denote joint possession, the sign of the possessive 
is used with the last noun only; thus we should say, 
Park and Tilford^a groceries are the best. MneraorCa 
and Newman^ a ideas are very different. 

Special Points of Difficulty in Regard to Cases and 
Construction of Pronouns. — A pronoun must agree with 
its antecedent in person, number, and gender. The case 
is determined by its construction. Explain the case of 
each of the following italicized pronouns : — 

It's 7. 

It was we. 

I asked him to go. 

If he were ahe, it would be different. 

Between you and me, I consider him wrong. 

She is taller than 7. 

Ask whoever wishes to come. 

Ask whomever you see. 

Certain forms of the personal pronouns (ours, yours, 
hers, its, theirs, etc.) are equivalent to the possessive with 
the noun omitted. Notice that these forms are written 
vyithout an apostrophe. 

Your books are better than oura, (our books). 

Personal pronouns in the possessive case are ac^ecHvea 
(see page 18). 

JSach other is used of two persons, on^ another of more 
than two : Those two sisters love each other ; but, those 
three sisters love one another. 

Comparison of Adjectives. — Comparison is a change in 
the form of adjectives that indicates the degree of the 
quality expressed by the adjective. There are three degrees 
of comparison — the positive, the comparative, and the su- 
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perlative. The positive degree of an adjectiye names a 
quality without suggesting a comparison with anything : 
the red apple. The comparative degree of an adjective 
indicates that the object that the adjectiye modifies, 
possesses more, or less, of the quality named than some 
other object : This apple is redder than that; my writing 
is Ubb clear than yours. The superlative degree of an 
adjective indicates that the object modified by the ad- 
jective, possesses the highest or lowest degree of the 
quality named : This is the reddest apple in the barrel ; 
this is the worst pen I ever saw. 

Adjectives regularly form the comparative by adding 
ery and the superlative by adding est^ to the form of the 
positive. In some cases, especially in adjectives of more 
than one syllable, the comparative and the superlative are 
formed by the use of the adverbs more and most with the 
positive form: more beautiful, most beautiful. Some 
adjectives use a different word to express the comparative 
and superlative degrees, from that used for the positive : — 



bad (iU, evil) 


worse 


worst 


good (well) 


better 


best 


little 


less (lesser) 


least 


many (much) 


more 


most 



Some adjectives, from their very meaning, cannot be 
compared : universal, unique. 

Points of Difficulty In the Use of Adjectives. — In every 
one of the following points in regard to which errors are 
very common, you will be able to see clearly the reason 
for the correct form, if you think of the meaning of the 
sentence. 

1. When only two things are compared, the compara- 
tive degree is used: John is the older of the two sons. 

He could not be the oldest of two. 

2. I like blue better than any other color, is correct. 
If we say, " I like blue better than any color ^^ we have in- 
cluded blue in the cjlass of things from which we wished 
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to separate it for comparison. On the same principle one 
should say, " I should like it better than anything dse^ 

3. Her dress is the prettiest of aU^ not of any^ because 
any means any one. 

4. What kind of flower is it? What sort ofboyvr^s 
he ? Not, what kind of a flower, since a flower is a single 
object, and not a class, that may contain several kinds. 

5. Use the singular number of the demonstrative ad- 
jective in such expressions as this kind of people, that 
sort of refreshments, because an adjective agrees in num- 
ber with the noun it modifles, and in these cases the 
nouns are singular (kind, sort). If the collective sense of 
these nouns is important in the thought, say, " people 
of this kind, refreshments of that sortJ*^ 

6. She looks beautiful, the medicine tasted bad, are 
correct. 

7. There is a distinct difference in meaning between 
the two sentences below : — 

Ruth has a white and a black hat. 
Amy has a white and black hat. 

How many hats has Ruth? How many hats has 
Amy? Before two or more adjectives modifying the 
same noun, the article should be repeated. Which is 
correct. The father and mother of the boy, or. The father 
and the mother of the boy ? 

8. Explain the number and gender of each of the fol- 
lowing possessive adjectives : — 

England expects every man to do his duty. 

Who has lost his gloves ? 

Each has his book. 

Every girl has her dreams. 

Every person has his pleasures. 

Each pupil has his books. 
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Remember that certain groups of words may serve as 
adjectives : (1) a prepositional phrase, (2) a participial 
phrase, (3) a relative clause. See the phrase and the 
clause, pages 12,13. 

Comparison of Adverbs. — (1) Most adverbs are com- 
pared by prefixing more and most to the positive form : 
more clearly, most effectively. (2) Some monosyllabic 
adverbs are compared by adding er, es% to the positive 
form: soon, sooner, soonest. (3) Some adverbs are 
irregularly compared : — 

Positive Compabativx Supeelattvb. 
ill, badly worse worst 

little less least 

well better best 

far farther, further f artherest, furthest 

Compare these with corresponding adjectives (page— ^, 
and note the differences. (4) Some adverbs, from their 
meaning, usually have no comparison : completely. 

Points of Difficulty in the Use of Adverbs. — 

1. The position of an adverb largely determines its use 
in the sentence, hence it is very important that an adverb 
should be placed close to the word it modifies. The 
placing of the adverb oidy needs special attention. I 
have only read the Introduction, means : I have read the 
Introduction, but have done nothing further with it — the 
emphasis is upon the verb read because that is the word 
that the adverb ordy modifies. But, I have read only the 
Introduction, means, I have read the Introduction but 
no further in the book; here the emphasis is upon 
Introduction, 

2. Formerly, in English, several negative adverbs used 
in a sentence had the effect of strengthening the nega- 
tive idea. But in modern English two negatives cancel 
each other, making the idea expressed affirmative. The 
sentence, There are no boys in this school who are not 

3 
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gentlemen, means, All the boys in this school are gen- 
tlemen. A point to note in this connection is that a 
negative should never be used with hardly^ or scarcely. 
These words are employed to limit a statement. The 
use of the negative with them cancels the limitation. 
Say: There were hardly any girls present; there was 
scarcely a drop of rain. 

Conjugation of Verbs.^— The changes of form that verbs 
undergo to express different meanings are classed under 
these heads : person and number, tense, mood, and voice. 
Person indicates if the subject is in the first, second, or 
third person ; number shows whether the subject is sin- 
gular or plural ; tense shows the time of an action ; mood 
shows whether an action or state really exists, or is merely 
a possibility, or is a demand made by the speaker ; voice 
shows whether the subject acts or is acted upon. 

In the Old English period there were many forms of 
the verb, but to-day conjugation is much simpler. The 
following tables show the conjugation of be^ have^ and 
call. They, should be memorized carefully. 

Principal Parts of the Verb. — The present infinitive, 
the past tense, and the past participle, are called the 
principal parts of a verb, because if we know these parts 
we can give all the forms of the verb. The present infin- 
itive is found in the present, present perfect, future, and 
future perfect tenses ; the past tense, in the past and the 
past perfect tenses ; the past participle, in all the perfect 
tenses. 

Regular and Irregular Verbs.— Verbs are divided into 
two classes according to the way in which the past tense 
is formed. A regular or weak verb forms its past tense 
and past participle, generally speaking, by adding ed to 
the present (call, called, obey, obeyed). An irregular or 
strong verb forms its past tense by changing the root 
vowel of the present infinitive. The past participles of 
such verbs often end in n or en .• break, broke, broken ; 
give, gave, given ; eat, ate, eaten. 
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CONJUGATION OP THE VERB BE 

Pmncipal Pabts: -ffe, TFiw, Been. 

INDICATIVE MOOD 
Prbsbnt Tensb 

ainfftUar Plural 

First Person, I am We are 

SecoTid Person, You are (thou art) You (ye) are 

mrd Person, He is They are 

Past Tense 

First Person, 1 was We were 

Second Person, You were (thou wert) You were 

mrd Person, He was They were 

Future Tense 

First Person, I shall be We shall be 

Second Person, You will be (thou wilt be) You will be 

Third Person, He will be They will be 

Present Perfect Tense 

First Person, I have been We have been 

Second Person, You have been You have been 

(thou hast been) 

Third Person, He has been They have been 

Past Perfect Tense 

First Person, 1 had been We had been 

Second Person, You had been You had been 

(thou hadst been) 

Third Person, He had been They had been 
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FuTUBB Pbbfbct Tbkbb 

First Person^ I shall have been We shall have been 

Second Person, You will have been You will have been 

(thou wilt have been) 

Third Person, He will have been They will have been 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD 
Present Tense 

First Person, If I be If we be 

Second Person, If you be (thou be) If you be 

Thirji Person, If he be If they be 

Past Tense 

First Person, If I were If we were 

Second Person, If you were (thou were) If you were 

Third Person, If he were If they were 

IMPERATIVE MOOD 
Present Tense 
Second Person, Be you (or thou) Be you (or ye) 

INFINITIVES 

^^'1 Sing 

-^ ( To have been 
^^ \ Having been 

PARTICIPLES 

Present: Being 
Past: Been 
Perfect : Having been 
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CONJUGATION OP THE VERB HAVE 

Principal Pabts : Ha^e^ Had^ Had, 

INDICATIVE MOOD 

FBBfiBNT TeNBB 

Singuiar Plural 

First Psraon, I have We have 

Second Person^ You have (thou hast) You have 

Third Person, He has They have 

Past Tensb 

First Person, I had We had 

Second Person, You had (thou hadst) You had 

Third Person, He had They had 

Future Tensb 

First Person, I shall have We shall have 

Second Person, You wiU have You will have 

(thou wilt have) 

Third Person, He will have They will have 

Present Perfect Tense 

First Person, I have had We have had 

Second Person, You have had You have had 

(thou hast had) 

Third Person, He has had They have had 

Past Perfect Tense 

First Person, I had had We had had 

Second Person, You had had You had had 

(thou hadst had) 

Third Person, He had had They had had 
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FuTUBB Perfect Tense 

First Person^ I shall have had) We shall have had 

Second Person^ You will have had You wOl have had 

(thou wilt have had 

Third Person, He will have had They will have had 

IMPERATIVE MOOD 

Have 

INFINITIVES 



Perfect [ 



To have 
Having 

To have had 
Having had 

PARTICIPLES 



Present: Having 

Poet: Had 
Perfect : Having had 



CONJUGATION OF THE VERB CALL 
\ Pbincipal Pabts: CaU, CaUed, Called. 

ACTIVE VOICE 





INDICATIVE MOOD 




Pbbsbnt Tbksb 


First Person, 
Second Person, 
Third Person, 


SinguUtr Plural 
IcaU Wecall 
You call (thou caDest) You call 
He calls They call 
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Pabt Tensb 

Firzt Person, I called We called 

Second Person, You called (thou calledst) You called 
Third Person, He called They called 

FiiTUBB TssNas 

First Person, I shall call Weahallcall 

Second Person, You will call You will call 

(thou wilt call) 

Third Person, He wiU call They will call 

P&B8ENT PbBFBCT TbSNSB 

First Person, I have called We have caUed 

Second Person, You have called You have called 

(thou hast called) 

Third Person, He has called They have called 

Past Pbbfbct Tensb 

First Person, I had called We had called 

Second Person, You had called You had caUed 

(thou hadst called) 

Third Person, He had called They had caUed 

Future Pebfegt Tense 

SUngviar Flural 

First Person, I shall have called We shall have called 

Second Person, You will have called You will have called 

(thou wilt have called) 

Third Person, He will have caUed They will have called 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD 
Present Tense 

nicall. You call, He call. 

(Same form for all persons and nimib^s.) 
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Past Tbnsb 
If I called 

(Same form for all persons and numbera.) 

IMPERATIVE MOOD 
Call 



INFINITIVES 
Present \ 



j To call 
( Calling 



-^ ( To have called 
^=^^^^\ Having called 

PARTICIPLES 
Frezent: Calling 

Fast: Called 
Perfect : Having caUed 

PASSIVE VOICE 



INDICATIVE MOOD 

Pbebbnt Tbnsb 
Singular FtwnU 

First Person, I am called We are called 

Second Person, You are caUed You are called 

(thou art called) 

Hiird Person, He is called We are caUed 

Past Tbnsb 

First Person, I was called We were called 

Second Person, You were called You were called . 

(thou wert called) 

Third Person, He was called They were called 

Future Tbnsb 
First Person, I shall be called We shall be called 

Second Person, You will be called You will be called 

(thou wilt be called) 
Third Person, He will be called They will be called 
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PBBgBNT Perfect Tenbb 

FiT9t Person, I have been called We have been called 

Second Person, You have been called You have been called 

(thou hast been called) 

Third Person, He has been called They have been called 

Pabt Perfect Tense 

First Person, I had been called We had been called 

Second Person, You had been called You had been caUed 

(thou hadst been called) 

Third Person, He had been called They had been called 

Future Perfect Tense 

First Person, I shall have been caUed We shall have been 

called 
Second Person, You will have been called You will have been 
(thou wilt have been called 
called) 
Third Person, He will have been called They will have been 

celled 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD 
Present Tense 

^ngvlar Plurai 

First Person, If I be called If we be called 

Second Person^ You be called You be called 

(thou beest called) 

Third Person, He be called They be called 

Past Tense 

First Person, If I were called If we were called 
Second Person, You were called You were called 

(thou wert caUed) 
Third Person, He were called They were called 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD 

Present Tense 

SeoofndFerumy You (or thou) be called You (or ye) be called 

INFINinVES 



Fnmd\ 



FwStc%\ 



TobecaUed 
^ Being called 

To have been called 
Having been called. 

PARTICIPLES 



Frtwni : Being called 

Past: Called 
Perfect : Having been called 

Points of Difficulty in the Use of Verbs. Person and 
Number. — A verb should be of the same person and 
number as its subject. 

The relative pronoun is regarded as agreeing with its 
antecedent in person and number, hence its verb takes 
the person and number of the antecedent : i^ who am 
willing, should be allowed to go. In such a sentence as 
this : Henry is one of those who always make things go, 
the relative clause refers to the whole class of men to 
which Henry belongs, therefore the verb is in the plural. 

A collective noun may be regarded as in the singular 
number : The committee meets to-night. 

When two or more subjects are connected by or, the 
verb usually agrees with the subject nearest : William or 
Mary is to go ; Either you or he is misunderstood. Some- 
times, if the nearest subject is the pronoun ly it is con- 
sidered more polite to make the verb agree with the earlier 
subject: Either you or I are wrong. 

Mich is followed by the singidar verb: Each horse, 
each dog, each cat has his name. 
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Tenses. Shall and WiU, Should and Would.— The dis- 
tinctions between 8?uiU and will^ should and would must 
be carefully noted. In declarative sentences the following 
is the usage : — 

TO DENOTB FUTUBITT, 80MBTHINO UKELT TO HAFFBN. 

First Person, I shall We shall 

Second Person, You will You wiH 

Third Person, He will They will. 

TO DENOTE PtJBPOSB, INTBNTIOK. 



First Person, 


Iwill 


We will 


Second Person, 


YoushaU 


You shall 


Third Person, 


He shall 


They shall. 



Should and would are used in subordinate clauses after 
a past tense in place of shcUl and unU. Hhotdd and shall 
follow the same laws, and so do would and wiU. 

Study the following sentences closely, and explain the 
use of the auxiliary forms in each : — 

I shall look for the pin. 

I said I should look for the pin« 

He will come Thursday. 

He said he would come Thursday. 

I will win in spite of everything. 

I said I would win in spite of everything. 

He shall respect me. 

I said he should respect me. 

In interrogative sentences, will is not to be used with 
the first person : Shall I go ? Shall we look for the pin ? 

In the second and the third person the same auxiliary 
that is expected in the answer, for example : 

Question — Shall you go? (Are you going to go?) 
Answer — ^I shalL (I am going to.) 
or 
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Question — Will you go? (Are you willing, or de- 
termined to?) 

Answer — I will go. (I am willing to, I am de- 
termined to.) 

Note also the uses of should and would mentioned on 
page 21. 

Sequence of Tenses. — Usually, the present tense should 
follow a verb in the present, and the past tense should 
follow a past : He ran rapidly and caught the car. 

After a verb in the past tense, the subordinate clauses 
in a sentence should be in the past, the perfect, or the 
past perfect tense : He hoped that the boat was safe ; he 
said that his brother has come; he thought that his 
brother had come. To express a general truth, the present 
tense may be used after the past : He maintained that 
truth is beauty. 

The perfect infinitive, which represents completed 
action should be used only when the action represented 
has been completed before the time indicated by the 
governing verb : I intended to call ; I hoped to meet you ; 
I am glad to have heard the lecture; I am happy to have 
met you. 

Mood. — ^The subjunctive mood is rarely used by writers 
of the present day, for its place is taken by the indicative. 
In order to indicate a wish, or, a possibility, writers em- 
ploy auxiliary forms, should^ wotUdy cotUdy may^ might : If 
he should go I might go with him ; though she may sing 
I shall not hear her. 

In making use of the participle great care should be 
taken to secure proper agreement between the participle 
and the subject it mod&es : Going down the street, I 
thought the matter over ; perplexed and troubled, he slept 
little. 

Distinguish carefully between the verbal noun and the 
present participle, which has the same form. Be sure 
which your meaning requires. Thus one ought to say : 
" I am afraid of his coming too late " ; not ** of him coming 
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too late." The fear is, not of Atm, but of the coming late^ 
hence we use the verbal noun " coming " modified by the 
possessive adjective his instead of the personal pro- 
noun hiniy modified by the present participle coming. 
An important point to be noted, in general, in the use 
of verbs, is illustrated as follows : 

I always have been early to churchy and I always 
shall he, 

not 

I always have and I always shall he early to church. 

In the second sentence the have is left with no past 
participle to complete its meaning ; the infinitive be cannot 
complete its meaning. Do not omit parts of a predicate 
when they cannot iS grammatically supplied from what 
is given. This principle applies in the case of other parts 
of speech. See Prepositions, page 

There is a strong belief on the part of many critics, that 
the split infinitive should not be used, i, e., an adverb 
should not be placed between the sign of the infinitive 
and the infinitive itself : He wished to succeed rapidly. 

The Analysis of Sentences. — In order to find out if sen- 
tences are constructed with due regard for grammatical 
accuracy, it is necessary to analyze them. Such analysis 
may seem a somewhat dull exercise to young students, 
but it is very important for them to have practice in 
criticising sentence structure. A writer who has been 
trained to think about the questions of grammar, be- 
comes accustomed to looking at his work very sharply and 
so avoids errors and blunders. His experience in the 
study of grammar is of greatest value to him in later life, 
for it saves him from careless mistakes in the use of his 
mother tongue. 

In analyzing a sentence a student may state : — 

1. The kind of sentence: 

simple, complex, or compound, 
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declarative, imperative, interrogative, or exclama- 
tory. 

2. If the sentence is complex: 

the principal clause, 

the subordinate clause, or clauses. 

3. If the sentence is compound, 

the principal clauses. 

4. In each simple sentence, in each principal clause, 

and in each subordinate clause : 
the subject, 
the predicate, 
the simple subject, 
the simple predicate, 

the simple object (if the verb is transitive), 
the modifiers of the simple subject, 
the modifiers of the simple predicate, 
the modifiers of the simple object, 
the structure of each modifier. 

5. The important facts in regard to each word; 

what part of speech it is, 

the gender, number, and case of nouns or pro- 
nouns, 
the person, number, tense, mood, and voice of 

verbs, 
the degree of adjectives and adverbs, 
the syntax of each word, its grammatical relation 
to other words in the phrase, clause, or sentence. 

EXSBCISS. 

Analyze each sentence in the passage on page 



CHAPTER m 

MECHANICAL DETAILS; PRONUNCIATION; SPBLLINa, 
PUNCTUATION, AND GENERAL FORM OP THEMES 

Pronunciation. — If we expect to make other people 
understand what we say, it is necessary for us to speak 
carefully enough to allow them to hear every word we 
speak. Every one is familiar with the persons who 
talk rapidly, cutting off final letters and syllables, 
slurring sounds, and destroying the beauty of the 
English language. This carelessness is due sometimes 
to mere physical indolence, sometimes to a desire to 
avoid being affected in speech. Do you enjoy talking 
with a person who says, goiri*^ comin\ 'n' for and^ 
tertor tOj good nufftov good enough and g^long for go 
along^ who runs his words together until his sentences 
are a kind of gibberish? Listen attentively to the 
speech of people about you and decide whom you can 
understand most readily. In how many cases do you 
have to ask speakers to repeat what they have said ? 
Since much of the pleasure of conversation depends 
upon the way in which we enunciate, those persons 
who are fastidious in their speech are the ones who 
help to make social life attractive. Clearness is the 
first need in pronunciation, but after a person has 
acquired that, he should seek to make his pronunciation 

47 
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as beautiful as possible by avoiding harsh sounds and 
by speaking slowly and pleasantly. The voice is a 
wonderful index of the character and disposition. A 
person who is cross and sulky is recognized by thought- 
ful persons, who hear the querulous notes in his voice ; 
the happy, cheerful person is known also. If you 
cultivate the better side of your nature your voice will 
soon reveal that fact. Of course it is not well to 
spend much time thinking about one's personal ap- 
pearance or one's accomplishments, but in this matter 
of the voice it is highly desirable for every one to dis- 
cover whether or not he has a harsh, grating, un- 
pleasant voice or any peculiarity which will prove 
annoying to other persons and interfere with his own 
happiness and success in life. Since it is a compara- 
tively simple matter to overcome any little mannerisms, 
time and attention can well be spent upon adding to 
the sum of pleasure for other people. It often happens 
that a person loses a good position because he or she has 
such a ''loud," or *' shrill," or "unpleasant" voice. 
Eeading aloud is good practice, for it makes a person 
become accustomed to the sound of his own voice, 
frees him from self -consciousness, and gives him train- 
ing in pronunciation of new words. The question of 
pronunciation is sometimes perplexing but in general 
it is safe for us to follow the rules given in good dic- 
tionaries, such as Webster^ 8 International Dictionary^ 
The Century Dictionary^ Worcester's Dictionary^ The 
Standard Dictionary, The New English Dictionary^ 
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which is the most scholarly dictionary yet published, 
contains information about derivations, and about the 
history of words, but the pronunciation given is often 
British rather than American. English speech in 
America, since our landing in 1607, has deyeloped in 
a fashion very unlike that in which English of Eng- 
land has developed. Each one of Great Britain's 
colonies, — ^Canada, the United States, Australia, and 
others, has a characteristic language. We should, 
therefore, keep to the ti'aditions of the most cultivated 
Americans, not foolishly imitate the English. Study 
the dictionary, practise pronouncing words aloud, 
listen to the conversation of educated persons, and 
always take time to speak distinctly and clearly. 

Written Compositions. General Form. — Students 
freqjiently do not realize how much depends upon the 
neatness of their written work. A paper that is un- 
tidy, blotted, carelessly written, indicates mental 
slovenliness on the part of the writer. We cannot all 
be geniuses and write wonderful books, but every 
human being can be careful, neat, and accurate in his 
written work. It takes time to be methodical, it re- 
quires patience to write slowly, to be accurate in 
spelling, grammar, and punctuation but, these things 
are to be desired. Be as fastidious about the personal 
appearance of your papers as you are about your own 
appearance. 

A brief composition is usually called a theme (Greek, 
something set or placed). This word may apply to 
4 
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any simple piece of writing done by students, while 
the word essay is properly applied only to long and 
elaborate pieces of writing. 

BULES FOR THE PBKPABATION OF MAIOISOBIPT. 

I. Use one side of the paper only. 

This is easier for the reader's eyes and more 
convenient for you if you need to make correc- 
tions. 

II. Use a good pen and black ink. 
III. Write the title of your theme at the top of 

the page. 
rV. Begin your first paragraph two lines below 

the title. 
V. Leave a margin of about one inch on the 

left-hand side of the page. 
VI. Leave a margin of about one half inch on 

the right-hand side of the page. Try 

to keep this margin as even and regular 

as that on the left. 
Vn, Indent every paragraph, i. e., begin each 

new paragraph leaving a space of about 

one half inch in addition to the margin. 

(See the paragraph above beginning '< A 

brief composition.") 
Vm. Do not crowd your letters or your words 

together. 
IX. Fold the pages evenly once from top to 

bottom. 
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X. Endorse at the top of the folded pages, 
keeping the fold at your left, using this 
form: 

Maby S. Bbown, 1908, 
English Composition, 
Jan. 5, 1912. 

Form the habit of writing your theme early in the 
week and put it aside for a few days ; later, take it 
out, read it over very critically, then rewrite it. Do 
not be afraid of hard work in composition. An artist 
does not paint a masterpiece without continual effort, 
changing, modifying, perfecting his work by degrees. 
Only constant rewriting will help you to gain the 
power of self-expression. 

Mabks Used in Cobbbctixg Thsmss. 

amb. = ambiguous, 

cap. = capitalize. 

gr. = bad grammar, 

p. = punctuation faulty, 

sp. = incorrect spelling. 

t = tautology. 

V = vague. 

w = wordy. 

u = lacks unity. 

c = lacks coherence. 

e =■ lacks emphasis. 

IT = make a new paragraph, 

no IT = do not make a new paragraph. 

[ j = omit material within the brackets. 

d = omit. 

/\ = insert. 
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Spelling. — In order to spell correctly look up doubt- 
ful words in the dictionary, and try to learn once for 
all the proper form. 

Some of the words that prove most troublesome are 
given below. The student is urged to commit these 
to memory. 

£1 IB 

feign believe 

foreign chief 

forfeit field 

height grieve 

leisure niece 

neither piece 

perceive relieve 

receive shield 

seize siege 

weird yield 

Usually, Z, is followed by the combination ie / ^, by 
eL This rule has exceptions, however. 

ISE IZE 

Usage varies in regard to the spelling of some words 
ending with the sound of iz. English writers prefer 
to represent the sound by the spelling iae and Ameri- 
can, usually, by ize. The following words are best 
represented with ise. 

advertise despise 

advise revise 

chastise surmise 

criticise surprise 
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PLUBALS 

Certain plurals should be learned by heart. 

echoes syllabi 

cargoes criteria 

heroes data 

mottoes phenomena 

potatoes strata 

crises poets-laureate 

h3r}X)these8 courts-martial 
formulae 

DEKIVAHVES FBOM LATIN. 

The student who is familiar with Latin will find 
that, by a little reflection, many of his difficulties are 
smoothed. If he remembers the various prefixes,— 
oft, ad^ dis, com^ in^ svh^ he will know that certain 
words have double consonants, such as, ab-ireviate, ao- 
cumvlate, 

ABLE IBLE 

Words ending in ahle or ible are usually from Latin 
words ending in ahilis or ihilis^ and the spelling can 
be determined by derivation if one will recall the 
Latin. Ahle is also an ending found in many words 
of purely English origin. 

ABLE IBLE 

changeable accessible 

commendable admissible 
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honorable 


divisible 


lamentable 


eligible 


marriageable 


fallible 


navigable 


forcible 


peaceable 


illegible 


preferable 


incredible 



or our 

In English the forms labour^ honour^ pwrlour^ and 
others are considered correct, but American usage 
sanctions labor ^ honor ^ parlor ^ without the u. 

The spelling of the following words should be 
learned by heart and never forgotten. 

Allusion (this word should never be confused with 
illusion, as frequently happens in students' composi- 
tions), accumulate, acknowledgment, advantageous, 
ascertain, auxiliary, beginning, business, committee, 
complement, compliment, council, counsel, descendant, 
development, disappear, disappoint, embarrass, exag- 
gerate, excellence, extraordinary, fascinate, grandeur, 
harass, hygiene, hypocrisy, incessant, interrogation, 
judgment, maintenance, majesty, marvellous, miscel- 
laneous, mischievous, necessary, ninetieth, obliging, 
occasionally, occurrence, parallel, prejudice, principal, 
principle, privilege, pronunciation, recommend, sepa- 
rate, sovereign, stationary, stationery, stretch, symme* 
try, vacillate, villain. 

Punctuation. — ^Read the conversation that follows, 
trying to decide, if you were hearing this conversation 
rather than reading it, what would take the place of 
the punctuation marks. When did one speaker lower 
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his voice, when did he raise it, when did he pause a 
minute ? State what kind of pause the author indi- 
cates by a period ( . ), by a semicolon ( ; ), by a comma 
( , ). What does the exclamation point ( ! ) tell you 
about the speaker's tone of voice? What help do 
the quotation marks (<< ") give you in understanding 
what parts of this passage are conversation ? Why is 
the dash ( — ) used ? When does the author use 
capital letters ? Are there any abbreviations here ? 
Why are some of the words italicized (printed in 
italics) ? 

« Maggie," said Tom, confidentially, taking her into 
a comer, as soon as his mother was gone out to examine 
his box, and the warm parlor had taken off the chill he 
had felt from the long drive, " you don't know what 
I've got in my pockets," nodding his head up and 
down as a means of rousing her sense of mystery. 

" No," said Maggie. « How stodgy you look, Tom ! 
Is it marls (marbles) or cobnuts?" Maggie's heart sank 
a little, because Tom always said it was " no good " 
playing with her at those games— she played so badly. 

" Marls ! no ; I've swopped all my marls with the 
little fellows, and cobnuts are no fun, you silly, only 
when the nuts are green. But see here I " He drew 
something half out of his right-hand pocket. 

" What is it ? " said Maggie, in a whisper. *' I can 
see nothing but a bit of yellow." 

" Why, it's . . . a . . . new . . . guess, Maggie I " 

"Oh, I canH guess, Tom," said Maggie, impatiently. 

" Don't be a spitfire, else I won't tell you," said Tom, 
thrusting his hand back into his pocket, and looking 
determined. 

" No, Tom," said Maggie, imploringly, laying hold of 
the arm that was held stiffly in the pocket. " I'm not 
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cross, Tom ; it was only because I can't bear guessing. 
Please be good to me." 

Tom's arm slowly relaxed, and he said, « Well, then, 
it's a new fish-line — two new uns — one for you, Maggie, 
all to yourself. I wouldn't go halves in the toffee and 
gingerbread on purpose to save the money ; and Gibson 
and Spouncer fought with me because I wouldn't. 
And here's hooks ; see here I . . . I say, worCt we go 
and fish to-morrow down by the Round Pool ? And 
you shall catch your own fish, Maggie, and put the 
worms on, and everything — won't it be fun ? " 

Maggie's answer was to throw her arms round Tom's 
neck and hug him, and hold her cheek against his 
without speaking, while he slowly unwound some of 
the line, saying after a pause — 

"Wasn't I a good brother, now, to buy you a line all 
to yourself? You know, I needn't have bought it^ if I 
hadn't liked." 

Gbobgb Eliot : The Mill on the Floss. 



The Purpose of Punctuation. — You can see from 
this conversation of Tom and Maggie, how punctuation 
marks may suggest to the reader a number of different 
things that in a real conversation help to make the 
meaning perfectly clear, — not only pauses in speaking, 
and changes in tone of voice, but expression of face 
and even gesture and action. Our dependence upon 
punctuation, capitalization, and other such aids to the 
understanding of the written words, is easily illustrated. 
You would probably be greatly puzzled, at least for a 
moment, if you read, '' In the place of brown, since it 
is necessary to make all the changes required for har- 
mony, let us put someone who knows the other mem- 
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bers of the committee." Your misunderstanding here 
is due to the fact that you are accustomed to seeing 
names of persons begun with capital letters, so that 
you did not realize that this writer was talking about 
Brown. Or again, the sentence '^ Finally he broke 
out with your hand Sir," is not clear until interpreted 
by punctuation in this way, " Finally he broke out 
with, ' Your hand. Sir I ' " 

EXEBOISE. 

Capitalize and punctuate the sentences bdoWy folhu}' 
ing ike examples seen in the preceding quotation. 

1. you and i will go to new york next thanksgiving or 
Christmas 

2. poor mary at length broke with a heavy sigh from 
his lips 

3. oh henry 

4. The cherries are a beautiful dark rich ripe red 

5. i was once sailing said he in a fine stout ship across 
the banks of newf oundland 

6. the force the size the weight of our vessel bore her 
down below the waves 

7. he has travelled in europe 

8. which do you like better 

9. help help 

10. she went home saying as i thought i will come next 
week. 

The next extract is from a love-letter in an old play. 
The lady to whom it was given was angry with her 
lover, who discovered, too late, that the punctuation 
was incorrect. What difference does the punctuation 
in the second version, make in the meaning of the 
letter? 
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Sweet mistress whereas I love you nothing at all, 
Begarding your substance and riches chief of all. 
For your personage, beauty, demeanor and wit, 
I commend me unto you never a whit. 
Sorry to hear report of your good welfare. 

Part of letter in, Ralph Roister Doister. 

Sweet mistress, whereas I love you ; nothing at all 
Regarding your substance and riches; chief of all 
For your personage, beauty, demeanor, and wit 
I commend me unto you ; never a whit 
Sorry to hear report of your good welfare, 

EuLBs FOB Capital Lktteks and fob Punctuation. 

Capital Letters. — ^The following usually begin with 
a capital letter : — 

1. The first word of a sentence, of a direct quota- 
tion, and of every line of poetry. 

2. The first, and every important word, in the 
titles of books, articles, etc. 

3. Proper names, and adjectives derived from proper 
names: France, Irish, Sbakesperian. 

4. Names applied to the Deity: God, tbe Holy 
Spirit, tbe Lord. 

5. Important titles : tbe King of England. 

6. Tbe pronoun ''I," and tbe interjection " O." 

The Period. — ^Tbe period is used : — 
1. At tbe close of a declarative sentence, and of an 
imperative sentence tbat is not exclamatory. 

Tbe door is closed. 
Please close tbe door. 
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2. After abbreviations. 

Dr. J. E. White. 

N. Y^ N. H. & H. R. R. 

The Interrogation Point.— The interrogation point 
is used after a direct question. 

Have you been out of town ? 

I asked her, "Have you been out of town?** 

I asked her if she had been out of town. 

The Exclamation Point. — The exclamation point is 
used after an exclamation, an expression of surprise, 
or of strong feeling. 

What a pity I 

See, that man is hurt I 

Run! 

Beautiful ! 

The Comma. — The comma helps to make the thought 
of a sentence as clear as possible. In order to indicate 
to the reader what words and phrases are connected, 
what ideas related, a writer employs this mark, which 
shows that a slight pause should be made in reading. 
The conmia should be used : — 

1. To separate a series of words, phrases, or very 
closely connected clauses in the same grammatical 
construction. 

She wore a long, heavy, beautiful, blue cloak. 
Trees, fences, houses were covered with snow. 
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What his subjects saw in Charles the Second was 
a pleasant^ brown-faced gentleman playing with his 
spaniels, or drawing caricatures of his ministers, or 
flinging cakes to the water-fowl in the park. 

J. R. Gbeen : Short History of England. 

To reverse the rod, to spell the charm backward, 
to break the ties which bound a stupefied people to the 
seat of enchantment) was the noble aim of Milton. 

Macaulay : Essay on Milton, 

When such a series is connected by andj no commas 
are necessary. 

She wore a long and heavy and beautiful cloak. 

When, in such a series, the last member only is 
preceded by and, it is customary to place a comma 
before and. 

She wore a long, heavy, and warm cloak. 
He worked in the garden, in the field, and in the 
lane. 

Sometimes it is necessary to separate clauses in a 
series by a semicolon, if they are not very closely con- 
nected. See page 63. 

2. To separate parenthetical, appositive, or explan- 
atory expressions. These may be adverbs, conjunctions, 
participial phrases, relative clauses, or nouns in appo- 
sition. 

His declaration, that his care for his works ceased at 
their publication, was not strictly true. — S. Johnson. 
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Mary, his sister, came last night. 
The scholar, who lives in that brown house, works.* 
It is, strange to say, a fact. 
I ran, however, very fast. 
No one will mind, I hope. 
We, rising at five, started for the mountain. 
His hands, shrunken yet sinewy, lay crossed upon 
a book in his lap. — B. Matthews. 

At the foot of this hill, one stage or step from the 
uplands, lies the village, which consists of one single 
straggling street, three-quarters of a mile in length, in 
a sheltered vale, and running parallel with the Hanger. 

6. White. 

3. To indicate words or phrases out of their natural 
position in the sentence. 

And now, if we still admire such a man beyond all 
others, what must these wild Norse souls, first awak- 
ened into thinking, have made of him ! 

Cablyle : The Hero cw Divinity. 

Before any answer could be returned, she had begun. 
In the bay, the steamer lay at her moorings. 

4. To separate the co-ordinate clauses of a conipound 
sentence. 

He worked first to gain knowledge, and afterwards 
to impart it. 

It overhangs the town, but it is scarcely visible 
from the stream. 

5. To indicate the omission of an important word. 

* If the relative clause is restrictive, and cannot be omitted with- 
out seriously affecting the meaning of the sentence, no comma is 
necessary: The scholar who lives in that brown house works. 
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His was green; mine, red. 

Scott's is the strong admiration of a rough mind ; 
Shakespeare's, the nice minuteness of a susceptibly 
one. Bagehot. 

6. Before or after certain adverbs and conjunctions, 
to indicate that these are not used as prepositions, and 
before as when it means hecomae. 

Under, the leaves look gray. 
I must go, for the mail has come. 
He is successful, as he is industrious. 

7. To separate a quotation from the rest of the 
sentence. 

«I was sure," said Helen, with an attempt at severity, 
^ that there was some mistake." 

8. To separate from the rest of the sentence the 
names of person addressed. 

John, what is your profession ? 

9. To indicate the reading of long numbers. 

80,000 
1,286,760. 

10. In letters and addresses. 

Jan. 1, 1908. 

Very truly yours, 

Mr. Walter Scott, 

Hartford, 

Connecticut 
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The Semicolon. — The semicolon is used to separate 
the parts of a sentence when somethmg more emphatic 
than a comma is needed. Important clauses are thus 
emphasized. 

All through his works you feel you are reading the 
popular author, the successful man ; but through them 
all there is a certain tinge of musing sadness pervading, 
and as it were softening, their gayety. 

Waltkb Bagbhot : Shakespeare : the Man. 

Here, the two main statements of the sentence are 
separated from each other by a semicolon, because the 
comma has already been used to make minor separa- 
tions within them. 

I have said Literature is one thing, and that Science 
is another ; that Literature has to do with ideas, and 
Science with realities ; that Literature is of a personal 
character, that Science treats of what is universal and 
eternal. Newman : Literature, 

This sentence is made up of three statements about 
literature, introduced by the words "I have said." 
They are separated from one another by semicolons 
because the comma has already been used in each 
statement to mark a contrast between literature and 
science. 

Now, that Shakespeare has this insight into the 
musing life of man, as well as into his social life, is 
easy to prove; take, for instance, the following 
passages. 

Waltbb Bagehot : Shakespeare : the Man. 
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Thus the Puritan was made up of two different 
men : the one all self-abasement, penitence, gratitude, 
passion ; the other proud, calm, inflexible, sagacious. 
Macaulay : Essay on Milton. 

Here, and in many similar cases, the colon, semi- 
colon, and comma mark three degrees of separation 
in the thought of the sentence. 

The Colon. — The colon is used : — 

1. To introduce an explanation, or quotation, or 
illustration, or a series of specific words. The colon 
suggests such a relation as may be expressed by sub- 
stituting in its place: "namely," "that is," "for 
example," "because," "therefore. 



n 



Looking back upon this time one of their number 
wrote: 

** Bliss was it in that Dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven." 

H. Pancoast. 

He saw rich colors : dim reds, greens, golden touches. 

He was a good man: he loved his work and he 
labored unceasingly at it. 

In the box put : pies, cake, biscuit, and two roast 
chickens. 

2. After a somewhat formal introduction to a quo- 
ta.tion. 

After saluting the company, he began to speak : 
** Ladies and gentlemen " — 

3. The colon sometimes indicates a division of 
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thought, in a sentence, more definite than that marked 
by a semicolon. 

The name of the nearest friend sounds then forei^ 
and accidental: to be brothers, to be acquaintances, 
master or servant, is then a trifle and a disturbance. 

Emebson: Nature. 

Mahomet was only fourteen ; had no language but 
his own: much in Syria must have been a strange 
unintelligible whirlpool to him. 

Cablyle : The Hero as Prophet, 

The Dash. — The dash is used to indicate a break in 
the thought, either by the introduction of a new idea 
or by the introduction of an explanatory phrase. 

Methought — what wild things dreams are ! — ^I was 
present — at what would you imagine? — at an angel's 
gossiping. Lamb : Essay a of Elia. 

He never dressed for a dinner party but he forgot 
his sword — they wore swords then— or some other 
necessary part of his equipage. 

Lamb : Essays ofElia. 

The dash is sometimes used in connectioil with the 
comma in introducing an example, an explanation, or 
a series of related ideas. It is used in connection with 
the colon when such material begins a new paragraph, 
or when the break to be indicated is more important. 

It was Spain also which bestowed upon us the earli- 
est indisputable masterpiece of prose-fiction, — "Don 
Quixote." B. Matthews : The Short Story, 

5 
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The parts of speech are: — 
Noun, 
Verb, 
Adverb, etc. 

Students should avoid the over-use of the dash, for a 
page full of dashes gives an effect that is not pleasing 
to the eye, and makes a writer seem emotional and 
careless. Use the comma, whenever it is possible, in 
place of the dash. 

Parentheses and Brackets. — Parentheses are used 
to enclose expressions that are independent of the rest 
of the sentence, when commas would not make a 
sufficient separation. Their use is becoming rare. 

Brackets are used to enclose expressions inserted 
into a direct quotation, and not part of the original. 

He read a sentence from the letter, — " The yellow- 
haired, black-eyed girl [she must mean Miss Copley] 
was very prominent among them." 

Quotation Marks. — Quotation marks are used : — 
1. To indicate a direct quotation of somebody's 
words. 

He said, *' I shall live for my country." 

The greatest care should be taken always to indicate 
when a word, or a phrase, or a larger extract is taken 
from another person's writing. It is not honest to 
use as one's own an expression which another person 
has originated. 
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2. To indicate the titles of books and articles. 

The doctor was reading «* Vanity Fair," 

It is possible to indicate titles by drawing a line 
under the name of a book or an article. Such a line 
means to the printers that the title is to be italicized. 

3. To distinguish from the rest of the sentence words 
spoken of simply as words. 

" And " is a conjunction. His " whats " and ** whys " 
are always mispronounced. 

4. A quotation within a quotation is indicated by 
single quotation marks. 

« Then I said, * he is a patriot.' " 
Mr. James said, ^ I think < Evangeline ' is a beautiful 
story." 

The Hyphen. — The hyphen is used : — 

1. To separate the parts of a compound word. 

fairy-like 

water-craft 

to-morrow. 

2. To divide a word at the end of a line. 

Division should usually be made by syllables, accord- 
ing to pronunciation, but sometimes according to the 
derivation of the word. In case of doubt consult the 
dictionary. If there are two consonants, divide them ; 
carry over the endings, ing^ er^ esty tion. 
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The Apostrophe. — The apostrophe is used as a sign 
of the possessive case, to indicate the omission of 
letters, and to form the plural of signs, figures, and 
letters. 

If you don't mind your p's and q's, youll be sorry 
when you hear mother's step. 

EXEBCISE. 

1. By a careful consideration of the meaning^ eseplain 
the reason for every punctuation mark^ and capital letter^ 
in the following passages : — 

A line of a poem by Arthur Hugh Clough — ^^ The New 
Sinai" — reads, "God spake it out, 'I, God, am One.'" 

What happiness if the door should not be locked! — 
but of course it is ; for in these great places, the gardeners 
are the only people who can go where they like. 

Jane Austen: Mansfield Park, 

Then, too, it is a mistake, I suppose, to get into the 
habit of living beyond one's means. 

The hockey team; which is the best in the country, is 
going to play ours. 

Men, such as they are, very naturally seek money or 
I)ower; and power because it is as good as money, — ^the 
" spoils," so called, " of office." 

Emerson: The American Scholar, 

He wore an old, battered, rusty, high silk hat. 

For New England : Snow or rain to-night, followed by 
clearing in south portion and colder, except in Maine and 
New Hampshire; Sunday fair and colder; brisk to high 
east to south winds, becoming west to northwest. 
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Years ago — I was a small boy — we were on a ferryboat 
together, sitting in front of the cabin. A well-dressed man 
leaning against the rail had been watching us intently. 
Finally he motioned to me — called me by crooking his 
fore-finger. I got up and went over to where he stood. 

Max, one of the four police dogs attached to the Park- 
ville Station, Brooklyn, last night saved the life of a man 
and justified the opinion of Lieut Wakefield, who trained 
the animals, that ''Max was the most intelligent dog of 
the bunch.*' The dogs have been at the station for several 
days, but yesterday was the first day th^ were allowed 
to go out on post without a leash. JV. F. Times. 

I must show, — what is the very truth, — ^that the doc- 
trines which I held, and have held for so many years, have 
been taught me (humanly speaking) partly by the sug- 
gestion of Protestant friends, partly by the teaching of 
books, and partly by the action of my own mind : and thus 
I shall account for that phenomenon which to so many 
seems so wonderful, that I should have left " my kindred 
and my father's house," for a Church from which once 
I turned away with dread; — so wonderful to them! as if 
forsooth a Eeligion which has flourished through so many 
ages, among so many nations, amid such varieties of social 
life, in such contrary classes and conditions of men, and 
after so many revolutions, political and civil, could not 
subdue the reason and overcome the heart, without the 
aid of fraud in the process and the sophistries of the 
schools. Newman: Apologia Pro Vita Sua. 

Pope Jacynth and Other Fantastic Tales. By Vernon 
Lee. Pp. 200. 12mo. London and New York: John 
Lane. $1.25 net, postage 10 cents. 

In the first of them, "Pope Jacynth, and Other Fan- 
tastic Tales," she takes us from the stories of ancient and 
mediaeval Italy to the German legends of Durer's time, 
and one is more delightful than the other. The atmos- 
phere in each tale is quite distinct and different, and the 
subjects give free rein to their author's love for color and 
fantasy. Perhaps the best of these is "Prince Alberic 
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and the Snake Lady," with the old Duke of Luna fettered 
by his love of youth and his strange tastes, his grotto with 
the Verde antique monkeys and the porphyry rhinoceros, 
and his avaricious and cruel heart; the young Prince 
Alberic, an ideally wonderful hero of romance; the en- 
chanted Snake Lady, who lived in Alberic's childhood on 
the faded tapestry, and who mysteriously reappeared in 
the ruined castle of the sparkling waters; and the three 
crafty plotters, the Jesuit, the Jester, and the Dwarf. 

'N, Y, Times Saturday Review* 

2. Punctuate and capitalize the following passages, 

1. poor dear dearest Tishy cried ellen in her odd im- 
petuous way why does he not go to her aunt jean look here 
i found it in my box only look here and she put a little 
note into miss dampiers hand 

2. he caught his daughter and her child in his arms 
i am your father cried he young rip van winkle once old 
rip van winkle now does nobody know poor rip van winkle 

3. Beport as accurately as possible^ in writing^ any 
conversation heard in the street^ at home^ or in school^ 
punctuating it carefuUy to bring out the meaning. 



CHAPTER IV 

LETTER-WRITINa 

The Purpose of Letter- Writing. — ^We write letters 
because we have something to say to a person who 
is not present ; a letter tries to take the place of 
direct, personal conversation. This suggests instantly 
some of the difficulties of letter-writing. If you 
are ordering books in a book-store, the clerk will 
say to you, '< What is the address ? How shall I 
send them ? Will you pay for them now, or have 
them charged ? " and thus his questions will help you 
to make yourself understood. The same thing is true 
in a talk with a friend, and moreover, the expression 
of your face, your gestures, and the tones of your 
voice, will make perfectly clear the meaning of your 
mere words. But in a letter you must foresee and 
answer in advance the questions that the person to 
whom you are writing will ask, and for clearness you 
must rely entirely upon written words, without the 
aid of your personal presence, and upon certain con- 
venient forms that are used in letters and that have 
come to have certain meanings generally understood. 
To know the conventional forms, then, and what they 
mean, and to have the ability of putting yourself in 
the place of the other person, are perhaps the two 
essentials in letter-writing. 

71 
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Personal Letters. — When you are away from your 
family, or your friends, you write to them not upon 
special occasions, but frequently, casually, in order to 
keep them in touch with the things you are doing and 
thinking. You are more free than in any other kind 
of letter to say whatever you wish to, in any way 
that you wish. Such letters vary in subject-matter 
and form according to the personal characteristics of 
the writers. Your personal letters will be as different 
from your sister's as you yourself are different from 
her. No one but yourself can decide what you will 
write to your brother or your friend, any more than 
any one but yourself can decide what you will say to 
them in conversation. That depends entirely upon 
what you are like yourself, and the particular relation 
existing between you and your friend, and the partic- 
ular circumstances under which you write. Such 
letters are delightful not for their record of striking 
thoughts or interesting events, but because they wiU 
suggest strongly the personality of the writer. . That 
is their value and charm to the reader. As he reads, 
he can hear the tone of his friend's voice, he can see 
his gesture, and thus these letters take the place of a 
talk. 

Example of a Personal Letteb. 

[A letter written by " Lewis Carroll " to a little girl.] 

My Dear Amy, — How are you getting on, I wonder, 
with guessing those puzzles from « Wonderland ' ? If 
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you think you have found out any of the answers, you 
may send them to me ; and if they're wrong, I won't 
tell you they're right 1 

You asked me after those three cats. Ah I The 
dear creatures 1 Do you know, ever since that night 
they first came, they have nemr left me ? Isn't it kind 
of them ? Tell Agnes this. She will be interested to 
hear it And they are so kind and thoughtful I Do 
you know, when I had gone out for a walk the other 
day, they got aU my b(K)ks out of the bookcase, and 
opened them on the floor, to be ready for me to read. 
They opened them all at page 50, because they thought 
that would be a nice useful page to begin at. It was 
rather unfortunate, though: because they took my 
bottle of gum, and tried to gum pictures upon the 
ceiling (which they thought would please me), and by 
accident they spilt a quantity of it all over tiie books, 
So when they were shut up and put by, the leaves all 
stuck together, and I can never read page 50 again in 
any of them I 

However, they meant it very kindly, so I wasn't 
angry. I gave them each a spoonful of ink as a treat ; 
but they were ungrateful for that, and made dreadful 
faces. But, of course, as it was given them as a treat, 
they had to drink it. One of them has turned black 
since : it was a white cat to begin with. 

Give my love to any children you happen to meet. 
Also I send two kisses and a half, for you to divide with 
Agnes, Emily, and Godfrey. Mind you divide them 
fairly. 

Yours affectionately, 

C. T. DODGSON. 

Would this letter be interesting to a little girl ? What 
parts of it would particularly entertain and amuse a 
child? Does it sound as if the writer was making an effort 
to adapt his letter to his reader? Did he enjoy writing 
it? What is the secret of its delightf ulness ? 
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A Letteb fbom Thackebay to a Friend. 
My Deab . 



I mustn't let the pilot go on shore without shaking 
you by the hand, and saying a last God bless yott to 
you and all yours who have been so kind to me. I 
can't believe that we shall not meet many, many times 
before our life's journeys are ended ; and you will pay 
us a visit in England, or I and my girls will come over 
to you — wherever we are (There they go cheering for 
the " Arabia " as we pass her) I shall always have for 
you the most grateful feelings of regard. Now that 
we are really under way, it is best I think that the 
affair should be ended so — ^partings are the dreariest 
events of life and were always best done quickly. God 
bless your kind wife and all her young ones ; and Strong 
and his children. My heart is quite full as I think of 
your kindness, and I am, and hope I shall always be, 
Sincerely your friend, 

W. M. T. 

What different ways of expressing his love and grati- 
tude did Thackeray find? What impression would this 
letter make upon the friend? Would you be glad to re- 
ceive such a letter? 

Form in Letter-writing. — The way in which a letter 
is written, quite as much as what is said in it, makes 
an impression of courtesy or discourtesy. You would 
be as surprised to receive a letter that omitted all 
salutation, for example, as you would be to meet an 
acquaintance who did not say, ''Good morning." 
We take such forms for granted when they are ob- 
served, that is, they simply add to our total impression 
of pleasure in the courtesy of a letter or aeon versa^tion. 
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Certain rules must be observed by every fastidious 
writer of letters : — 

1. Use cream, white, or very slightly tinted paper. 

Paper that is highly colored is most objectionable, 
and so is paper that is ruled. If you cannot write 
evenly upon unlined paper, make use of a ruled sheet 
that may be slipped under the page and then removed. 

2. Use black ink. 

No red or violet or purple ink should ever be 
employed. 

3. Use a whole sheet of paper. 

Do not write upon a page carelessly torn from a 
sheet, and showing a jagged edge. 

4. Write in a legible hand, using as few abbrevia- 
tions as possible. 

5. Leave margins at both sides of your page and do 
not crowd your lines together. 

6. Number the pages of a long letter clearly. 

Follow some reasonable and intelligible order of pages. 
It is well to keep the old fashion of going from page 
one to pages two, three, and four. 

7. Paragraph with care. 

Do not begin a new paragraph with each sentence, 
but paragraph when you introduce a new group of 
thoughts. 
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8. The place and date of writing should be given, 
for the convenience of the reader. These may stand 
in the upper right-hand corner at the beginning of a 
letter, or at the left hand following the signature. 

Many a student has lost a position, or has failed to 
receive certain information in answer to a question, 
simply because that student neglected to place any 
address upon his letter. 

9. The salutation should be courteous and not too , 
familiar. It should stand in a line by itself. 

To a person whom you know well you may be as 
affectionate and informal as you like, but to a com- 
parative stranger you should exhibit every mark of 
respect. My dear Mr. Broton is considered a more 
formal salutation than Dear Mr. JBrowii. Never, under 
ordinary circumstances, use the salutation. Dear Friend. 

10. The complimentary close should be courteous, 
and should occupy a line by itself. 

AffectionaMy yours^ Sincerely youra^ Very truly 
youra^ Youra reapectfuUy^ FaithfuUy yours are tiie most 
usual forms. Never sign yourself Haatily yours; such 
a close is impolite to your correspondent, for it sug- 
gests that you have not respect enough for him to 
write in a careful, leisurely manner. Only the first 
word in the complimentary close should be capitalized. 
In formal notes it is permissible to sign oneself thus : 

Thanking you for your note, I am 

Very truly yours, 

William Austin. 

11 The signature should be the full name of the 
writer, except in intimate personal letters. 
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If it is preferred, the middle name may be represented 
by an initial as, Henry F. Warfield, An unmarried 
woman writing to a stranger a letter that requires an 
answer, signs herself thus : 

Maby S. Adams. 

(Miss) Mary S. Adams. 

A married woman signs herself thus : 

Maby S. Adams. 
(Mrs. Gleorge B. Adams.) 

12. The superscription of the envelope should be 
clear and free from too many abbreviations. 

Do not allow yourself to write hun-iedly and 
carelessly : — 

Mr. J. C. Brownell, 

Cor. 8th Ave. A Map. St. 

N. Y. aty. 

It is far more courteous to adopt such a form as 
this: — 

Mr. J. C. Brownell, 

(Corner 8th Avenue and Maple Street, 
New York City. 

For the punctuation of the address, the salutation, 
the complimentary close, and the superscription, study 
the forms given in this section. The laws are very 
flexible ; some people avoid any punctuation in these 
positions except the period after an abbreviation. 
Young people will do well to punctuate fully. 

EXEBCISE. 

1. Write a letter to your sister, who is away from 
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home, telling her all the family news during the week 
she has been away. 

2. Write a letter to your mother telling her how you 
are enjoying the visit at your aunt's house. 

8. Write a letter to your friend telling him, or her, 
how you are spending your summer vacation. 

4. Write a letter to your grandfather telling him 
about your work in school. 

6. Write a letter to your uncle telling him about the 
fire last week. 

Notes. — ^Notes are not essentially different in char- 
acter from letters. Some special occasion demands 
from you a brief letter, written for the most part upon 
one subject ; for example, a greeting at New Year's 
time or upon a birthday, an expression of thanks for 
a Christmas present, an invitation, or an answer to 
one. Such a communication — a note — ^may be writ- 
ten to a friend or to a mere acquaintance. Its brevity 
is not inconsistent with courtesy of expression. Re- 
member that words that are read sound strangely 
different from those same words when spoken, and in- 
terpreted by a certain tone of voice, or a smile. 
Therefore it is necessary to be even more scrupulously 
polite in writing than in speaking. 

The two notes here quoted explain the occasions 
that called them forth, and suggest, in each case, the 
relation between writer and reader. Note the ar- 
rangement of the address, the salutation, the com- 
plimentary close, and the superscription of the envelope, 
as well as the punctuation of each. 
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Dear Phil, — 

Were you standing behind me in Scribner's 
last Monday when I was looking hungrily at 
Lady Gregory's Saints and Wonder al I have 
wanted to own that beautiful book, and it is 
a pleasure to have you send it to me. Thank 
you very much for such a delightful Christmas 
greeting. 

Mother and Elizabeth join me in love to you 
all and best wishes for the New Year. 
Sincerely your friend, 

Eleanob Jackson. 

27 Irving Place, 
New York* 

December 27, 1908. 
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Mb. Philip Stevenson, 

104 East 81st Street, 

New York City. 
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Hamaton, New York. 

My Deab Mrs. Anderson: — 

It will give me great pleasure to take luncheon 
with you next Tuesday, and to meet Miss Alden. 
Thank you for asking me. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Marion Taylor. 



January fifth. 
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Mbs. 


Donald Andebson, 




Hamilton, 




Madison County, 




New York. 



The following is a hasty and discourteous note from 
a student who had asked a teacher to name a day on 
which that teacher might be consulted. 

Dbab Miss Blank ; — 

It will be impossible for me to see you to-day. 
Could you make another appointment for me for Satur- 
day or for the first part of next week? 

Very sincerely. 

A courteous note would have been : — 

My dear Miss Blank: — 

I am very sorry to say that, on account of oujr 
examination, it will not be possible for me to keep the 
appointment you suggest. Would you be k\nd enough 
to make another appointment for me next week? 

Very sincerely yours. 
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EXEBCISE. 

1. Write a note of thanks for the Idst present you 
received. 

2. Write a note to your teacher in school, asking 
what work was assigned on the day you were absent. 

8. Write two of the following notes : — 

a. Ask a cousin whom you have never met to 
take luncheon with you when he is passing 
through your town on the way home from a 
visit. 

b. Ask the friend of one of your friends to come 
to see you on the day when you visit his or 
her town. 

c. Apologize to your next door neighbor, with 
whom you are very slightly acquainted, for 
your dog's disgraceful manners in scratchiijg 
a hole in this neighbor's new screen door. 

d. In the name of some child whom you kno^, 
ask a special favor of Santa Claus. i 

4. Give one of the notes written for Exercise 8 io 
someone else in the class in exchange for one of hiis, 
and answer the note you receive. 

Formal notes written in the third person. — Tl^ie 
etiquette and ceremonies of social life demand, upon 
certain occasions, notes which are practically all form, 
that is, in which the personality of the writer counts 
for nothing. He must conform rigidly to certain 
rules. The emphasis laid upon form in such communi- 
cations is indicated by the very name we give to them 
— formal notes-^and the unimportance of the writer's 
individuality is suggested by the fact that they are 
written in the third person. Such notes are usually 
invitations or answers to invitations. 
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A Note Giving an Invitation to Dinnbb. 



Mrs. Thomas Irving requests the pleasure of 
Miss Lane's company at dinner on Tuesday, 
February the fourth, at seven o'clock. 

26 Dearborn Park, 

January the thirtieth. 



Many people prefer to say February fourth rather than 
February the fourth. Either form is in good use. 
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A Note Dsclikikg an Invitation to Dinneb. 



Mi3s Lane regrets that a previous engagement 
prevents her from accepting Mrs. Irving's kind 
invitation to dinner on Tuesday, February the 
fourth, at seven o'clock. 

2 University Place, 

January the thirty-first. 
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A Note Accepting an Invitation to Dinnbb. 



Miss Lane accepts with pleasure Mrs. Irving's 
kind invitation to dinner on Tuesday, February 
the fourth, at seven o'clock. 

8 University Place, 

January the thirty-first. 
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In these forms, notice what is meant by " writing 
in the third person." Any person mentioned, your- 
self included, is spoken of by name and then referred 
to as ''he" or ''she" consistently throughout the 
note. The substance of such a note explains who 
writes it and to whom it is written ; hence salutation, 
complimentary close, and signature are all omitted. 
The answer to an invitation should correspond in style, 
in a general way, to the invitation, the date and hour 
being exactly repeated, as above. Notice the form in 
which the writer's address and the date, are written, 
the spacing and the margins. Do not use abbrevia- 
tions, either in the note or on the envelope* The only 
abbreviations permitted are, Mr., Mrs. and the use of 
the initial in place of the middle name. Upon some 
formal invitations in the third person it was the fashion, 
until lately, to write E. S. V. P. in the lower comer, 
but this use of initials for the French words Reapondez 
sHl vouspldit (reply if you please) is now replaced by 
the use of Please Reply, In formal notes never use 
an official title such as. Doctor^ or Reverend. These 
titles are for use in business or in ordinary letters. 

EXERCISE. 

1. Bring to class for discussion, any formal notes, 
written in the third person, that you can procure. 
Since social conventions change greatly from time to 
time, these notes will doubtless differ in some points 
of form from the notes quoted above as examples, and 
hence will be interesting for discussion. 
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2. The captain of a college football or basketball 
team is visiting one of your friends. Write a formal 
note in the third person from the football or basketball 
team of your school, inviting him to be present at a 
game. 

8. Write the answer. 

4. Write an invitation to a friend to dine with you. 

5. Write an answer to an invitation to a wedding. 

6. Write an answer to an invitation to a dance. 

7. Your club expects to give an entertainment some 
evening. Write a note inviting your teacher to attend 
this entertainment. 

8. Write a note such as a young man would send 
asking a young lady if she would accept an invitation 
to go to a ball game with him. 

Business letters and their forms. — Although the 
particular circumstances that call for business letters 
differ, these letters are more alike in their general char- 
acter than personal letters are. This is because busi- 
ness letters are written often to strangers, and their 
object is not to express the individuality of the writer, 
but to state a matter of business in the clearest, briefest 
way. Certain special forms have been adopted, that 
differ somewhat from those used in other letters. The 
observance of these forms is necessary for convenience 
and common understanding, and their value will be 
evident from an example : — 
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Whitesboro, N. T^ 
Dec. 29, 1908. 
L. P. Lathrop & Co., 

241 Tremont St., Boston, Mass., 

Dear Sirs: — 

Since the goods I ordered in my letter of Dec. 
26th are not in stock, I must change my order. 
If you receive the materials early, so that I can 
have them by Jan. 5th, you may send the full 
number of yards ordered. Otherwise, please send 
me five yards of the linen, instead of twelve, and 
cancel my order for the muslin. 
Very truly yours, 

Ellen Caby. 

Mbs. John B. Cart, 

106 Hemlock Avenue, 
Whitesboro, 
N.Y. 
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Try to discover the reason for each part of this form 
by imagining yourself to be the man in the employment 
of L. P. Lathrop & Co., whose business it is to attend 
: to this matter and reply to the letter. Ask yourself 
these questions : Of what use is it for me to know, be- 
fore I read this letter, the place from which it was 
sent, and the day on which it was written? Why 
should I read next the name and address of the company 
to whom the letter was sent ? 

: The heading of a business letter contains the address 
of the writer and the date. The name and address of 
the person or persons for whom the letter is intended, 
are written next, on two lines. For abbreviations 
permissible in business letters, study the forms given. 
Salutations in business letters to strangers are, ''Dear 
Sir," ''My dear Sir," "Dear Sirs," "Gentlemen," 
"Dear Madam," "My dear Madam," "Ladies." 
Persons with whom you are slightly acquainted, may 
be addressed by name in a business letter as : — 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 2, 1908. 
; Mr. Richard B. Adams, 

Secretary of the Young Men's Christian 
Association, Brookfield, 
\ My dear Mr. Adams : — 

EXEBCISB. 

Criticise the puncticatioriy the Btyle^ and the form of 
\ the following letter, 

I Eng. Dept., 

; Wellesley, Mass. 

\ Will you kindly send me a copy of the syllabus of the 
course in Eng. called, " Outline History of Eng. Litera- 
: ture." Will forward price if you will indicate same. 

Yours truly 
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Usually, a person who is writing a business letter 
that necessitates an answer encloses a stamp, stuck 
lightly in the upper comer of the sheet. This rule is 
to be observed when a writer asks a personal favor, 
advice, or a recommendation, or information from any 
one not a friend. In writing to large business firms 
it is not necessary to enclose a stamp. 

EXEBCISB. 

1. Bring to class any business letters recently 
written, that you can procure, and discuss them fully. 

2. Write the following letters, being &s courteous 
and businesslike as possible in form and expression : — 

(a) To the secretary of a college, asking for a 

catalogue. 
(6) To a publishing company, ordering some 
books. Give them all the necessary in- 
formation, 
(c) To a dry goods firm, ordering materials or 
samples. 
8. You have been referred to some one who gives 
private lessons in a subject that you wish to study : 

(a) Write him a letter about the matter, that 
shall bring you all the information that you 
need in regard to price, hours, etc. 

(b) Give the letter to another member of the 
class in exchange for his, and write a reply to 
the one you receive. 

General suggestions in regard to Letters. — ^Bemem- 
ber that almost every letter necessitates an answer. A 
correspondence between friends should not be one- 
sided. If you expect your friiend to write to you it is 
essential for you to answer his letters with sufficient 
promptness to make him feel that you enjoy them and 
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desire to prolong your friendship. Before answering 
a letter, read it over in order to bear the substance of 
it freshly in mind. Answer all the questions your 
friend may ask and make some friendly comment upon 
the news he gives you about himself. Tell him about 
anything that has recently happened to you. If you 
know his parents or his brother or his sister send some 
greetings to them such as IciTid regards^ remembromcea^ 
love^ or good wishes. 

A note of acknowledgment and thanks is absolutely 
necessary after the receipt of any gift, unless you can 
thank the giver in person. Even if the note is very 
brief it will convey to the giver of the gift the as- 
surance of your gratefulness and of your sense of 
courtesy. 

A note should always be written to a person who 
has entertained you at dinner or for a longer season 
of hospitality, unless you are able to call upon that 
person and express your appreciation orally. If you 
visit a relative, or a friend, for a night, or for a week, 
do not forget to write within a week after your return, 
expressing your gratitude for the entertainment you 
have had and for the pleasure you have enjoyed. 

A written, or engraved, invitation of any kind 
demands a prompt and courteous answer. 

A letter of congratulation to a friend who has some 
piece of good fortune, who has become engaged to be 
married, or who has received some distinction, is always 
a pleasure to the recipient. 
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A letter of condolence should be written to a friend 
who has met with some grief, the death of a relative 
or some other misfortune, and should carry your 
sympathy. 

It is always a mark of respect and of courtesy to 
express gratitude for any important act of kindness. 
If your teacher has, during the year, devoted her 
time to helping you overcome the difficulties of a 
subject that has proved very hard for you, thank her 
orally, or write a brief note. 

No gentleman or lady ever writes an anonymous 
letter. 

Never write intimate personal news upon a postal 
card. Some people consider the postal card a medium 
for business communications only, and resent being 
addressed by such means on private matters. 

Avoid, in your letters, a blunt and imperious style. 
Ask a favor gracefully, use the words please, and 
thank you, with sincerity. 

Never seal a note or letter which you send by a 
friend. Place upon the envelope : — 

Miss Dorothy Nichols, 
Kindness of Miss Thompson. 

or 

Miss Dorothy Nichols, 
4 Park Street^ 
Kindness of Miss Thompson. 
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Famous Letters in Literature. — There are many 
charming letters from the pens of famous men and 
women, letters which may be read with pleasure 
as well as with profit. Read, sometime, those of 
Charles Lamb, Eobert Louis Stevenson, James Bussell 
Lowell, Louisa M. Alcott, Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu, Jonathan Swift, Horace Walpole, Thomas Gray, 
and Thomas Carlyle. 



CHAPTER V 

NARRATION 

Purpose of Narration. — A narrative is a recital of 
events; its aim is to tell clearly and vividly how 
something happened, and to tell this in such a way 
that a reader will understand the occurrence almost as 
well as if he had been a spectator. 

Study the following extract^ cmswermg the questions 
hdow. 

(1) When I was about four years old, having been 
on amicable terms for a while with a black Newfound- 
land, then on probation for watch -dog at Heme Hill, 
after one of our long summer journeys my first thought 
on getting home was to go to see Lion. (2) My mother 
trusted me to go to the stable with our one serving- 
man, Thomas, giving him strict orders that I was not 
to be allowed within stretch of the dog's chain. 
(8) Thomas, for better security, carried me in his arms. 
(4) Lion was at his dinner, and took no notice of either 
of us; on which I besought leave to pat him. (5) Foolish 
Thomas stooped toward him that I might, when the 
dog instantly flew at me, and bit a piece clean out of 
the corner of my lip on the left side. (6) I was brought 
up the back stairs, bleeding fast, but not one whit 
frightened, except lest Lion should be sent away. 
(7) Lion indeed had to go; but not Thomas: my 
mother was sure he was sorry, and I think blamed 
herself the most. Ruskin : JPraeterita. 
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Characters.— How many persons appear in this 
narrative? Who is the hero? What definite facts are 
told about his age, his home, his friendship with 
Thomas, and with the dog? 

Action. — By action we mean that which is done^ 
or that which happens. What was dons by the 
child, by Thomas, by the dog, by the mother ? 
Which part of the action was most important, most 
exciting ? 

Order of Events in Narration. — In what order did 
the writer tell these events? With what did he 
begin? With what did he end? Would the narra- 
tion have been more interesting if he had begun by 
saying, '' When I was about five years old I was bitten 
by a Newfoundland " ? What effect upon the nar- 
rative would it have to substitute sentence five for 
sentence two, and sentence seven for sentence six? 
Would it be any easier to understand? What effect 
upon the interest of the story would it have to add after 
sentence three '< Thomas had a holiday last week. He 
went to the fair ' ' ? 

Setting: Place and Time. — In what place did this 
incident happen ? At what time? Where was the 
hero carried after he was bitten? Would the narrative 
be as clear if these allusions to place and time were 
left out? 

BXEBCISB. 

1. Write a theme narrating some incident of your 
own childhood. Take care that you make your reader 
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know when, where, and how the incident occurred, how 
old you were, and what people were with you. 

2. Write a theme narrating some incident in your 
brother's life, or your sister's. 

3. Tell the story of your first day in the high school. 

4. Explain how you found a horseshoe. 

6. Tell how you took your pets to your uncle's 
house one summer day. 

Hewrite the following extract^ changing th^ first person 
to the third and adding information about the person^ 
theplace^ and the time. 

When eve has fairly set in, therefore, I sally forth, 
tightly buttoning my shaggy overcoat, and hoisting my 
umbrella, the silken dome of which immediately resounds 
with the heavy drumming of the invisible rain-drops. 
Pausing on the lowest doorstep, I contrast the warmth 
and cheerfulness of my deserted fireside with the drear 
obscurity and chill discomfort, into which I am about to 
plunge. Now come fearful auguries, innumerable as the 
drops of rain. Did not my manhood cry shame upon me, 
I should turn back within doors, resume my elbow-chair, 
my slippers, and my book, pass such an evening of slug- 
gish enjoyment as the day has been, and go to bed in- 
glorious. Hawthorne: Night Sketches. 

If a narrative is to be about several people the author 
may do one of the following things: — (1) He may 
choose one person for " hero " and tell the story, making 
that person's actions more important than those of any 
one else, relating the other actions very briefly by 
means of subordinate clauses and phrases. (2) He may 
choose the few most important events and tell those, 
following the order of time, and adding the other in- 
cidents briefly by means of subordinate clauses and 
phrases. 

In the next passage, one person is made prominent 
and the other people are subordinated. 
7 
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How many different persons are spoken of in this 
extract? How has the writer shown that Tom is the 
hero here? How many times is his name used? In 
sentence five how many persons are mentioned ? What 
is each one doing? What kind of a sentence is this? 
How many objects has lookingt Note how the writer 
has made Tom most prominent by mentioning him first 
in the sentence and by mentioning the other persons in 
subordinate clauses. Point out all the adverbs of time 
in the passage ; point out all the present participles. 
Why did the writer use so many present participles? 
Do they make the action more, or less, vivid than the 
past tense would have done? 

(1) A quarter past one now struck, and the bell began 
tolling for dinner, so they went into the hall and took their 
places, Tom at the very bottom of the second table, next 
to the praeposter (who sat at the end to keep order there), 
and East a few paces higher. (2) And now Tom for the 
first time saw his future schoolfellows in a body. (3) In 
they came, some hot and ruddy from football or long 
walks, some pale and chilly from hard reading in their 
studies, some from loitering over the fire at the pastry- 
cook's, dainty mortals, bringing with them pickles and 
sauce bottles to help liiem with their dinners. (4) And 
a great big-bearded man, whom Tom took for a master, 
began calling over the names, while the great joints were 
being rapidly carved on a third table in the corner by the 
old verger and the housekeeper. (6) Tom's turn came 
last, and meanwhile he was all eyes, looking first with awe 
at the great man who sat close to him, and was helped first, 
and who read a hard looking book all the time he was eat- 
ing; and when he got up and walked off to the fire, at the 
small boys round him, some of whom were reading, and 
the rest talking in whispers to one another, or steaUng 
one another's bread, or shooting pellets, or digging their 
forks through the tablecloth. (6) However, notwithstand- 
ing his curiosity, he managed to make a capital dinner by 
the time the big man called " Stand up I ^ and said grace. 
HuoHES : Tom Brown at Bughy. 
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In this passage below, the uuportant events are 
related in chronological order. 

He sat down by the gate, and when a man came out he 
stood up, opened his mouth, and pointed down it to show 
that he wanted food. The man stared, and ran back up 
the one street of the village shouting for the priest, who 
was a big, fat man dressed in white, with a red and yel- 
low mark on his forehead. The priest came to the gate, 
and with him at least a hundred people, who stared and 
talked and shouted and pointed at Mowgli. 

Kipling: The Jungle Book. 

In the next extract is one person made prominent or 
are all the persons equally prominent ? Is the order 
chronological or not? 

Saint Christopher was a giant in the land of Canaan, 
known by the name of OfFero, who in his pride of great 
strength resolved to serve none but the greatest king on 
earth. At last he thought he had found the master he de- 
sired, and entered his service; but he soon observed that 
at any mention of the name of Satan this king trembled. 
Offero forced from him the confession that he feared the 
evil spirit, and determining to serve him no longer, went 
in search of the Satan who was stronger than he. He 
soon met a terrible being at the head of a great host, and 
hearing it was he whom he sought, entered his service. 
On their march they passed a cross, at the sight of which 
Satan was filled with terror, and Offero obliged him to 
own that he feared one Jesus Christ of Nazareth who had 
died on it. Therefore Offero at once left the service of 
the devil, and wandered on, till at last he met a hermit, 
and asked him the way to Christ. The hermit told him he 
must fast and pray; but Offero said such service he could 
not understand. So then the hermit told him to use his 
great strength to carry the weak over a stream near by, 
which was swollen to a torrent. This service Offero gladly 
accepted, and he built himself a hut of boughs by the 
river, where he lived ready to come to the aid of any who 
needed him. He had pulled up a whole palm-tree as a 
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staff, and supported by this, unweariedly carried all who 
called him, across the river. One night he heard a child's 
voice calling him, and after much search with his lantern, 
he found a little child by the water's edge who begged to 
be taken over. Offero at once took him on his shoulder, 
but the winds and the waves rose fiercely, and the child 
weighed heavier than anything he had borne before, and 
it sometimes seemed as if Offero could never reach the 
opposite shore. When at last he did so, the Child told 
him it was the Maker of the World he had carried on his 
shoulder, and that He had thus accepted his service. In 
token of this He bade Offero plant his staff, which at once 
bore leaves and fruit. The Child vanished, but Offero 
fell down and worshipped, and from that day his name was 
changed to Christopher, for he had borne Christ. Travel- 
ling soon after to a city called Samos he was taken as a 
Christian, and remaining steadfast in the faith, was 
scourged and beheaded. On his way to death he prayed 
that all who beheld him, putting their trust in God, should 
not suffer from- earthquake, tempest, or fire. It is for 
this cause that representations of Saint Christopher are 
so large and frequent, for it is an old belief that "Who- 
soever shall behold the image of Saint Christopher, on 
that day shall not faint or fail." 

E. A. Greene : Saints and their Symbols. 

BXEBCISE. 

Rearrange the following narrativey giving it strictly 
chronological order. 

After his servitude under Omphale was ended, Hercules 
sailed with eighteen ships against Troy. For Laomedon, 
king of that realm, had refused to give Hercules the 
horses of Neptune, which he had promised in gratitude for 
the rescue of his daughter Hesione from the sea monster. 
The hero, overcoming Troy, placed a son of Laomedon, 
Priam, upon the throne, and gave Hesione to Telamon, 
who, with Peleas, Oicles, and other Greek heroes had 
accompanied him. 

Gayley : Classic Myths. 
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From the foregoing examples we have found that a 
narrative tells about some action. It gives infor- 
mation about the people who acted, about the place 
where the events occurred, and the time when they 
occurred. A narrative must have unity, telling the 
beginning, middle, and end of some one adventure, 
or occurrence; it should have coherence, dealing 
with events in the order in which they happened. A 
writer of narrative ought always to keep to the sub ject, 
and avoid dragging in information about persons or 
things not connected with his story. 

BXEBCISE. 

Criticise^ in the following theme^ written by a hoy who 
was asked to teU the story of the French and Indian 
War^ spelling^ punctuation^ and narrative structure. 

French and Indian War. 

They wore neat uniforms and they learned to fight in 
the woods they loaded their guns lieing on the ground and 
fired from behind trees and stumps. 

Lord Howe was the most famous general, and he 
changed his soldiers dress when they marched and he cut 
off his own head of hair so that they would know how to 
appreciate theirs and he washed his own linen in the brook 
to set a good example to his soldiers. 

BXEBCISE. 

Write themes on the following subjects. 

1. How I spent last Saturday. 

2. How I spent last week. 

3. How I spent my vacation last sunmier. 

4. How my brother and I visited our cousin. 
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6. How John and George and Harry went on a fish- 
ing trip. 

6. How Mary and Susan and Helen found arbutus 
last spring. 

7. How John lost his position in the bank. 

8. How Agnes bought her Christmas presents. 

9. How Mr. White brought a puppy home from New 
York. 

10. How Mrs. White found the puppy after it had been 
lost. 

11. How Columbus discovered America. 

12. How I won the boat-race. 

13. How three boys were lost in the woodsl 

14. How Evangeline found Gabriel. 

16. How my brother broke his arm in the football 
game. 

Dialogue. — Dialogue is often introduced into a nar- 
rative to break up the monotony of the recital by one 
person, and to make the characters seem more real. 
In the selection below, we see dialogue (conversation 
between two persons), and brief, very brief, monologue, 
(a speech made by one person). 

Going for the Doctor, 

One night I had eaten my hay and was lying down 
in my straw fast asleep, when I was suddenly roused 
by the stable bell ringing very loud. I heard the door 
of John's house open, and his feet running up to the 
Hall. He was back again in no time; he unlocked 
the stable door, and came in, calling out, " Wake up. 
Beauty I you must go well now if ever you did " ; and 
almost before I could think, he had got the saddle on 
my back and the bridle on my head. He just ran 
around for his coat, and then took me at a quick trot 
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up to the Hall door. The Squire stood there, with a 
lamp in his hand. 

** Now, John," he said, " ride for your life — ^that is, 
for your mistress' life ; there is not a moment to lose. 
Give this note to Dr White ; give your horse a rest 
at the inn, and be back as soon as you can." 

John said, "Yes, sir," and was on my back in a 
minute. The gardener who lived at the lodge had 
heard the bell ring, and was ready with the gate open, 
and away we went through the park, and through the 
village, and down the hill till we came to the toll-gate. 
John called very loud and thumped on the door; the 
man was soon out and flung open the gate. 

** Now," said John, " do you keep the gate open for 
the doctor ; here's the money," and off we went again. 

There was before us a long piece of level road by 
the riverside ; John said to me, " Now, Beauty, do your 
best," and so I did ; I wanted no whip nor spur, and 
for two miles I galloped as fast as I could lay my feet 
to the ground; I don't believe that my old grandfather, 
who won the race at Newmarket, could have gone 
faster. When we came to the bridge, John pulled me 
up a little and patted my neck. " Well done. Beauty ! 
good old fellow,"^ he said. He would have let me go 
^ower, but my spirit was up, and I was off again as 
fast as before. The air was frosty, the moon was 
bright; it was very pleasant. We came through a 
village, then through a dark wood, then uphill, then 
downhill, till after an eight mUes' run we came to the 
town, through the streets and into the market-place. 
It was all quite still except the clatter of my feet on 
the stones— everybody was asleep. The church clock 
struck three as we drew up at Dr. White's door. 
John rang the bell twice, and then knocked at the 
door like thunder. A window was thrown up, and Dr. 
White, in his night-cap, put his head out and said, 
" What do you want? " 

"Mrs. Gordon is very ill, sir; master wants you to 
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go at once ; he thinks she \vdll die if you cannot get 
there. Here is a note." 

"Wait," he said, "I will come." 

He shut the window and was soon at the door. 

" The worst of it is," he said, " that my horse has 
been out all day and is quite done up ; my son has just 
been sent for, and he has taken the other. What is to 
be done ? Can I have your horse ? " 

" He has come at a gallop nearly all the way, sir, and 
I was to give him a rest here ; but I think my master 
would not be against it, if you think fit, sir." 

" All right," he said ; "I will soon be ready." 

John stood by me and stroked my neck ; I was very 
hot. The doctor came out with his riding- whip. 

" You need not take that, sir," said John ; « Black 
Beauty will go till he drops. Take care of him, sir, if 
you can ; I should not like any harm to come to him." 

"No, no, John," said the doctor, " I hope not," and in 
a minute we had left John far behind. 

I will not tell about our way back. The doctor was 
a heavier man than John, and not so good a rider; 
however, I did my very best. The man at the toll- 
gate had it open. When we came to the hill, the 
doctor drew me up. " Now, my §ood fellow," he said, 
" take some breath." I was glad he did, for I was 
nearly spent, but that breathing helped me on, and 
soon we were in the park. Joe was at the lodge gate ; 
my master was at the Hall door, for he had heard us 
coming. He spoke not a word ; the doctor went into 
the house with him, and Joe led me to the stable. 

A. Se WELL : Black Beauty, 

EXERCISE. 

Bewrite the preceding passage^ turning all the conveT' 
sation into narrative and telling, not what the persons 
said, but what they did. You will need to omit a great 
deal and to avoid using the second person. 
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Paragraph Structure. — In a narrative where there 
is dialogue, every new speech of any length forms a 
new paragraph. Study the passage above, noting the 
number of paragraphs and the length of each. 

EXEKCISE. 

Rewrite the following^ giving information about each 
character. Make up the conversation between the Fox 
and the Lion, Mtercise great care in the use of relative 
pronouns ; be sure that it is always clear to which of 
the three characters " he ^ refers. Be careful in the con- 
struction of your paragraphs. 

An Ass and a Fox, having made a compact, went out 
into the fields to hunt. They met a Lion on the way. The 
Fox, seeing the impending danger, made up to the Lion, 
and whispered that he would betray the Ass into his 
power, if he would promise to leave him (the fox) un- 
harmed. The Lion having agreed to do so, the Fox con- 
trived to lead the Ass into a snare. The Lion no sooner 
saw the Ass secured, than he fell at once upon the Fox, 
reserving the other for his next meal. 

Aesop: Fables. 

Paragraph Structure and Sentence Structure. — 
What is the action in the narrative below ? How 
much time is covered by the story ? How many char- 
acters are there ? Who is the most important actor ? 
What guided the author in his division into paragraphs? 
What is the sentence structure in paragraph two? in 
paragraph four? Why did the author choose such dif- 
ferent structure for the sentences in these two para- 
graphs? Did the author try to place emphatic words 
at the beginning and at the end of the sentences? 
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An extract from the story of George and Sarah 
Qreen^ who lost their lives on the mountains while 
journeying home from, Zfangdalehead. 

They quitted the scene, professing to obey some ad- 
vice or other upon the choice of roads ; but, at as early 
a point as they could do so unobserved, began to 
ascend the hills, everywhere open from the rude car- 
riage-way. After this, they were seen no more. They 
had disappeared into the cloud of death. Voices were 
heard, some hours afterwards, from the mountains — 
voices, as some thought, of alarm ; others said, no — that 
it was only the voices of jovial people, carried by the 
wind into uncertain regions. The result was, that no 
attention was paid to the sounds. 

That night, in little peaceful Easedale, six children 
sat by a peat fire, expecting the return of their parents, 
upoBL whom they depended for their daily bread. Let 
a day pass, and they were starved. Every sound was 
heard with anxiety ; for all this was reported many a 
hundred times to Miss Wordsworth, and those who, 
like myself, were never wearied of hearing the details. 
Every sound, every echo amongst the hills was listened 
to for five hours — from seven to twelve. At length, 
the eldest ^rl of the family — about nine years old — 
told her little brothers and sisters to go to bed. They 
had been taught obedience; and all of them, at the 
voice of their eldest sister, went off fearfully to their 
beds. What could be their fears, it is difficult to say ; 
they had no knowledge to instruct them in the dangers 
of the hills ; but the eldest sister always averred that 
they had a deep solicitude, as she herself had, about 
their parents. Doubtless she had communicated her 
fears to them. Some time, in the course of the evening 
— but it was late and after midnight — the moon arose 
and shed a torrent of light upon the Langdale fells, 
which had already, long hours before, witnessed in 
darkness the death of their parents. 
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That night, and the following morning, came a 
further and heavier fall of snow; in consequence of 
which the poor children were completely imprisoned, 
and cut off from all possibility of communicating with 
their next neighbors. The brook was too much for 
them to leap; and the little, crazy, wooden bridge 
could not be crossed or even approached with safety, 
from the drifting of the snow having made it impos- 
sible to ascertain the exact situation of some treacher- 
ous hole in its timbers, which, if trod upon, would have 
let a small child drop through into the rapid waters. 
Their parents did not return. For some hours of the 
morning, the children clung to the hope that the ex- 
treme severity of the night had tempted them to sleep 
in Langdale ; but this hope forsook them as the day 
wore away. Their father, George Green, had served 
as a soldier, and was an active man, of ready resources, 
who would not, under any circumstances, have failed 
to force a road back to his family, had he been still 
living; and this reflection, or rather semi-conscious 
feeling, which the awfulness of their situation forced 
upon the minds of all but the mere infants, taught 
them to feel the extremity of their danger. The poor 
desolate children of Blentam Ghyll, hourly becoming 
more ruefully convinced that they were orphans, gave 
many evidences of this awaking power, as lodged, by 
a providential arrangement, in situations of trial that 
most require it. They huddled together, in the even- 
ing, round their hearth-flre of peats, and held their 
little councils upon what was to be done towards any 
chance — if chance remained — of yet giving aid to their 
parents ; for a slender hope had sprung up that some 
hovel or sheep-fold might have furnished them a screen 
(or, in Westmoreland phrase, a hidd) against the 
weather quarter of the storm, in which hovel they 
might be lying disabled or snowed up ; and, secondly, 
as regarded themselves, in what way they were to 
make known their situation, in case the snow should 
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continue or increase ; for starvation stared them in the 
face, if they should be confined for many days to their 
house. 

Meantime, the eldest sister, little Agnes, though sadly 
alarmed, and feeling the sensation of eeriness as twilight 
came on, as she looked out from the cottage door to 
the dreadful fells, on which, too probably, her parents 
were lying corpses, (and possibly not many hundred 
yards from their own threshold), yet exerted herself to 
take all the measures which their own prospects made 
prudent. And she told Miss Wordsworth, that, in the 
midst of the oppression on her little spirit, from vague 
ghostly terrors, she did not fail, however, to draw some 
comfort from the consideration, that the very same 
causes which produced their danger in one direction, 
sheltered them from danger of another kind — such 
dangers as she knew, from books that she had read, 
would have threatened a little desolate flock of children 
in other parts of England ; that if they could not get 
out into Grasmere, on the other hand, bad men, and 
wild seafaring foreigners, who sometimes passed along 
the high-road in the vale, could not get to them ; and 
that, as to their neighbors, so far from having anything 
to fear in that quarter, their greatest apprehension was 
lest they might not be able to acquaint them with the 
situation ; but that, if that could be accomplished, the 
very sternest amongst them were kind-hearted people, 
that would contend with each other for the privilege of 
assisting them. Somewhat cheered with these thoughts, 
and having caused all her brothers and sisters — except 
the two little things, not yet of a fit age — to kneel 
down and say the prayers which they had been taught, 
this admirable little maiden turned herself to every 
household task that could have proved useful to them 
in a long captivity. First of all, upon some recollection 
that the clock was nearly going down, she wound it 
up. Next, she took all the milk which remained from 
what her mother had provided for the children's con- 
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sumption during her absence, and for the breakfast of 
the following morning — this luckily was still in suffi- 
cient plenty for two days' consumption, (skimmed or 
' blue ' milk being only one half-penny a quarts and the 
quart a most redundant one in Grasmere) — ^this she 
took and scalded, so as to save it from turning sour. 
That done, she next examined the meal chest ; made 
the common oatmeal porridge of the country, (the 
burgoo of the royal navy ;) but put all of the children, 
except the two youngest, on short allowance ; and, by 
way of reconciling them in some measure to this stinted 
meal, she found out a little hoard of flour, part of 
which she baked for them upon the hearth into little 
cakes; and this unusual delicacy persuaded them to 
think that they had been celebrating a feast. Next, 
before night coming on should make it too trying to 
her own feelings, or before fresh snow coming on 
might make it impossible, she issued out of doors. 
There her first task was, with the assistance of two 
younger brothers, to carry in from the peat stack as 
many peats as might serve them for a week's con- 
sumption. That done, in the second place, she ex- 
amined the potatoes, buried in * brackens,' (that is, 
withered fern:) these were not many; and she 
thought it better to leave them where they were, ex- 
cepting as many as would make a single meal, under a 
fear that the heat of their cottage would spoil them, if 
removed. 

Having thus made all the provision in her power for 
supporting their own lives, she turned her attention to 
the cow. Her she milked ; but, unfortunately, the milk 
she gave, either from being badly fed, or from some 
other cause, was too trifling to be of much consideration 
towards the wants of a large family. Here, however, 
her chief anxiety was to get down the hay for the 
cow's food from a loft above the out-house : and in this 
she succeeded but imperfectly, from want of strength 
and size to cope with the difficulties of the case ; besides 
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that the increasing darkness by this time, together 
with the gloom of the place, made it a matter of great 
self-conquest for her to work at all ; and, as respected 
one night at any rate, she placed the cow in b situation 
of luxurious warmth and comfort. Then retreating 
into the warm house, and * barring' the door, she sat 
down to undress the two youngest of the children ; 
them she laid carefully and cosily in their little nests 
upstairs, and sang them to sleep. The rest she kept 
up to bear her company until the clock should tell them 
it was midnight ; up to which time she had still a 
lingering hope that some welcome shout from the hills 
above, which they were all to strain their ears to catch, 
might yet assure them that they were not wholly 
orphans, even though one parent should have perished. 
No shout^ it may be supposed, was ever heard ; nor 
could a shout^ in any case, have been heard, for the 
night was one of tumultuous wind. And though, 
amidst its ravings, sometimes they fancied a sound of 
voices, still, in the dead lulls that now and then suc- 
ceeded, they heard nothing to confirm their hopes. As 
last services to what she might now have called her 
own little family, Agnes took precautions against the 
drifting of the snow within the door and the imperfect 
window, which had caused them some discomfort on 
the preceding day ; and, finally, she adopted the most 
systematic and elaborate plans for preventing the pos- 
sibility of their fire being extinguished, which, in the 
event of their being thrown upon the ultimate resource 
of their potatoes, would be absolutely (and in any event 
nearly) indispensable to their existence. 

The night slipped away, and another morning came, 
bringing with it no better hopes of any kind. Change 
there had been none, but for the worse. The snow had 
greatly increased in quantity; and the drifts seemed 
far more formidable. A second day passed like the 
first; little Agnes still keeping her little flock quiet, 
and tolerably comfortable ; and still calling on all the 
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elders in succession to say their prayers morning and 
night. 

A third day came ; and whether it was on that or on the 
fourth, I do not now recollect ; but on one or the other 
there came a welcome gleam of hope. The arrangement 
of the snow-drifts had shifted during the night ; and 
though the wooden bridge was still impracticable, a 
low wall had been exposed, over which, by a very con- 
siderable circuit, and crossing the low shoulder of a 
hill, it seemed possible that a road might be found into 
Grasmere. In some walls it was necessary to force 
gaps; but this was effected without much difficulty, 
even by children; for the Westmoreland walls are 
always * open,' that is, uncemented with mortar ; and 
the push of a stick will readily detach so much from 
the upper part of an old crazy field wall, as to lower it 
sufficiently for female or for childish steps to pass. 
The little boys accompanied their sister until she came 
to the other side of the hill, which, lying more sheltered 
from the weather, and to windward, offered a path on- 
wards comparatively easy. Here they parted ; and 
little Agnes pursued her solitary mission to the nearest 
house she could find accessible in Grasmere, 

De Quincey : Recollections of Grasmere. 

Words. — Study the following passage, pointing out 
all the verbs. Note their vividness, and give defini- 
tions for each. Name those which are transitive and 
those which are intransitive. Rewrite this passage, 
putting all the verbs into the present subjunctive mood. 

Here we foimd a seaweed, with an immense brown 
leaf, and trailed it behind us by its long snake-like stalk. 
Here we seized a live horseshoe by the tail, and counted 
the many claws of the queer monster. Here we dug 
into the sand for pebbles, and skipped them upon the 
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surface of the water. Here we wet our feet while ex- 
amining a jelly fish, which the waves, having just tossed 
it up, now sought to snatch away again. Here we trod 
along the brink of a fresh water brooklet, which flows 
across the beach, becoming shallower and moife shallow, 
till at last it sinks into the sand, and perishes in the 
effort to bear its little tribute to the main. 

Hawthoknb : I^oot-prints on the ^Seashore, 

Study the sentence structure and words in the fol- 
lowing extract. liewrite the extract, making clear, 
orderly, complete sentences and substituting more vivid 
verbs for those used. 

Jan. 14. Nothing to do at our office. Thence into 
the Hall, and just as I was going to dinner from West- 
minster Hall with Mr. Moore (with whom I had been 
in the lobby to hear news, and had spoke with Sir 
Anthony Ashley Cooper about my Lord's lodgings) to 
his house, I met with Captain Holland, who told me 
that he hath brought his wife to my house, so I posted 
home and got a dish of meat for them. They staid 
with me all the afternoon, and went home in the 
evening. Then I went with my wife and left her at 
market, and went myself to the coffee-house, and heard 
exceeding good argument against Mr. Harrington's 
assertion that overbalance of property was the founda- 
tion of government. Home, and wrote to Hinchin- 
broke, and sent that and my other letter that missed of 
going on Thursday last. So to bed. 

Samuel Pepys: Diary, 

The Abstract. — An abstract is a brief condensation 
of a longer composition. It is very important for 
every one to know how to make an abstract, for in 
our daily life we are constantly called upon to give 
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abstraxjts of conversation) of books, of sermons, or of 
letters. Sometimes the term summary or resume is 
used instead of abstract. 

Study the following example of an abstract of The 
Wife in Washington Irving's Sketch-Book. 

It is the story of a young and rich merchant, who, a 
few months before his marriage to a lovely girl, was 
suddenly reduced to poverty. The terrible news had 
not yet gone abroad, and the husband lived in mortal 
dread of the hour when his wife, bom and bred in 
luxury, would be obliged to face the evils and mortifi- 
cations of the common lot. He revealed his sad per^ 
plexity to Irving, who advised him to take his wife 
into his confidence, and make her acquainted with the 
whole extent of their misfortune. She bore it * like an 
angel'. They removed to a cottage in the country, 
covered with vines and honeysuckles, to which they 
transferred only one object that spoke of their former 
grandeur, — her harp. 

Pabton : Captains of Industry. 

EXEBCISB. 

Make an abstract of the selection on />a^ea 106-111. 
Make two abstracts of each of th^e following works. 

The first abstract should be about one page in length, 
the second, three pages. 

PilgrirrCs Progress^ JRobinson Crusoe^ ChtUiver^s 
Travels^ Franklin's Autobiography^ Scott's IvanhoCj 
Whittier's Snow-Bound, Longfellow's Evangeline^ 
Exawatha^ or ^e Courtship of Miles Standish. 
8 



CHAPTER VI 

DESCRIPTION 

Purpose of Description. — The aim of description is 
to make another person see as clearly as possible some- 
thing that you have seen or have imagined. Descrip- 
tion does not, however, always concern itself with 
objects that can be seen ; often it aims to make a reader 
understand how various things have affected the hear- 
ing, or the sense of taste, or of smell, or of touch. A 
description may be read to a blind person, explaining 
how a certain bird sang, or how a flower smelled, 
and he will have a comparatively accurate idea of that 
which is described. Description seeks to reproduce 
in other minds true perceptions of purely concrete 
things, things perceived by the senses, things that we 
can see, or hear, or smell, or touch, or taste. 

A person who wishes to write vivid descriptions 
must learn to observe very closely, he must train all 
his senses constantly. Before he can make other 
people see things he must see them accurately himself ; 
before he can make other people enjoy his descriptions 
he must learn to take pleasure in the objects he 



Color. — Probably the first thing that the ordinary 
human being notices is color. We observe what colors 
a child wears, we take pleasure in colored pictures, an 
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autumn landscape, the blue water, or the gorgeous 
effects of sunset. Learn to enjoy color, and learn also 
to mention definite, specific colors so that your au- 
dience will know exactly what shade to picture in the 
mind's eye. 

EXEBCISE. 

Point outy in the following passagSy every noun and 
every adjective that suggests color. Are there any verbs 
that suggest color? Name aU the unusual words in the 
second paragraph. What does the title^ Pageant of 
Summer^ mean f What is the one central idea of the 
passage f 

All the procession of living and growing things passes. 
The grass stands up taller and still taller, the sheaths open, 
and the stalk arises, the pollen clings till the hreeze sweeps 
it. The bees rush past, and the resolute wasps; the 
humble bees, whose weight swings them along. About the 
oaks and maples the brown chafers swarm, and the fern- 
owls at dusk, and the blackbirds and jays by day, cannot 
reduce their legions while they last. Yellow butterflies, 
and white, broad red admirals, and sweet bliies; think of 
the kingdom of flowers which is theirs! Heavy moths 
burring at the edge of the copse; green, and red, and gold 
flies; gnats, like smoke, around the tree tops; midges so 
thick over the brook, as if you could haul a net full; tiny 
leaping creatures in the grass; bronze beetles across the 
path; blue dragonflies pondering on cool leaves of water- 
plantain. Blue jays flitting, a magpie drooping across 
from elm to elm ; young rooks that have escaped the hostile 
shot blundering up into the branches; missel thrushes 
leading their fledglings, already strong on the wing, from 
field to field. An e^g here on the sward dropped by a 
starling; a red ladybird creeping, tortoise-like, up a green 
fern frond. Finches undulating through the air, shooting 
themselves with closed wings, and linnets happy with their 
young. 
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Golden dandelions discs — gold and orange — of a hue 
more beautiful, I think, than the higher and more visible 
buttercup. A blackbird, gleaming so black is he, splashing 
in the runlet of water across the gateway. A ruddy king- 
fisher swiftly drawing himself, as you might draw a stroke 
with a pencil, over the surface of the yellow buttercups, 
and away above the hedge. Hart's-tongue fern, thick 
with green, so green as to be thick with its colour, deep 
in the ditch under the shady hazel boughs. White 
meadow-sweet lifting its tiny florets, and black flowered 
sedges. R. Jefferies: The Pageant of Summer. 

Collect, from the books you have been reading this 
year, and bring to clasSy a list of twenty-five words signi- 
fying color. 

EXBBCISE. 

Describe each of the following : — 

1. A sunset. 

2. A painting. 

3. A necktie. 

4. A shop-window. 
6. A robin. 

6. The various stamps issued by the United States 
government. 

7. A maple-tree in autunm. 

8. A carpet. 

9. A wall paper. 

10. A person's complexion. 

Form. — Form is noted easily by most observers. 
You are likely to know the shape of your new hat, or 
of the flower-beds in your garden, or of the shell you 
found on the seashore, or of the new pin given to you. 
You can draw a circle, or a horseshoe, or a lucky- 
bone ; you know how the new moon looks, and you 
can, perhaps, recognize the tracks of a rabbit in the 
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snow. You are constantly being asked to describe 
the shape and form of various things, and you need to 
learn the power of close observation. 

Study the following descriptions, pointing out the 
words that suggest form, the shape of anything, its 
size, its height, its position. 

The white, paved waggon-track, a by-path of the 
sacred way to Eleusis, zigzagged through sloping olive- 
yards, from the plain of silvered blue 

Walteb Pateb : Greek Studies, 

From the palace you could see the rows and rows of 
roofless houses that made up the city, looking like 
empty honeycombs filled with blackness. 

R. Kipling : The Jungle Book, 

A Tomb. 

A great table of black marble supports the reclining 
figures of the duke and duchess, who lie there peace- 
fully and majestically, in their robes and crowns, with 
their heads each on a cushion, the pair of which are 
supported, from behind, by three charming little kneel- 
ing angels ; at the foot of the quiet couple are a lion 
and a greyhound, with heraldic devices. At each of 
the angles of the table is a large figure in white marble 

of a woman elaborately dressed Round the 

sides of the tomb are small images of the apostles. 

Henby James : A lAttle Tour in France, 

What is the location of the house described below? 
What is its size? its shape? Explain the value of 
each italicized word in suggesting form. By what 
particulars and details has the author explained the 
idea in ' ' weather-beaten ' ' ? 
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However, as you begin to find the way a trifle more 
open, you will not fail to notice on the right-hand side, 
about midway of the square^ a amaU^ low brick house of 
a story and a half^ set out upon the sidewalk, as 
weather-beaten and mute as an aged beggar fallen 
asleep. Its corrugated roof of dull red tUea^ sloping 
down toward you with an inward curves is overgrown 
with weeds, and in the fall of the year is gay with the 
yellow plumes of the golden-rod. You can almost 
touch with your cane the lower edge of the broad, over- 
hanging eaves. The batten shutters at door and window^ 
with hinges like those of a postern^ are shut with a 
grip that makes one's knuckles and nails feel lacerated. 
Save in the brick- work itself there is not a cranny. 
You would say the house has the lockjaw. There are 
two doors^ and to each a single chipped and battered 
marble step. Continuing on down the side-walk^ in a 
line with the house, is a garden masked from view by a 
high^ close board-fence. You may see the tops of its 
fruit-trees, pomegranate, peach, banana, fig, pear, and 
particularly one large orange, close by the fence, that 
must be very old. 

Cable : Old Creole Days. 

EXEBCISE. 

Describe the form of the foUowing ol^ects: — 



1. 


A pubhc building. 


2. 


Your house. 


3. 


Your new skates. 


4. 


Your boat. 


6. 


A bicycle. 


6. 


A dachshund. 


7. 


A swallow. 


8. 


A sunflower. 


9. 


A pine tree. 


LO. 


A bat. 
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In describing people a writer needs to have a quick 
appreciation of color and form, and be able to g^ve a 
suggestive but not too minute description of the face, 
figure, dress of the person whom he is trying to picture. 

In the following descriptions point out every word 
that suggests form or color. 

We walked in, and Frances rose from her seat near the 
table to receive us; her mourning attire gave her a re- 
cluse, rather conventual but withal very distinguished 
look; its grave simplicity added nothing to beauty, but 
much to dignity; the finish of the white collar and man- 
chettes sufficed for a relief to the merino gown of solemn 
black; ornament was forsworn. Frances courtesied with 
sedate grace, looking, as she always did, when one first 
accosted her, more a woman to respect than to love. 

Charlotte BrontM: Tlie Professor. 

A woman came from the thicket more beautiful than 
any dream he had ever dreamed. She was clad in a saffron 
robe over white that was like the shining of the sun on 
foam of the sea, and this was claspt with great bands of 
yellow gold, and over her shoulders was the golden rip- 
pling flood of her hair, the sprays of which lightened into 
delicate fire, and made a mist before him, in the which 
he could see her eyes like two blue jxwls wherein purple 
shadows dre^uned. Sharp: Deirdre. 

The young man had laid down his sketch-book and 
risen. His bushy light-brown curls, as well as his youth- 
fulness, identified him at once with Celia's appari- 
tion. 

"Dorothea, let me introduce to you my cousin, Mr. 
Ladislaw. Will, this is Miss Brooke." 

The cousin was so close now, that, when he lifted his 
hat, Dorothea could see a pair of gray eyes rather near 
together, a delicate irregular nose with a little ripple in 
it, and hair falling backward; but there Waa a mouth and 
chin of a more prominent, threatening aspect than be- 
longed to the type of the grandmother's miniature. Young 
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Ladislaw did not feel it necessary to smile, as if he were 
charmed with this introduction to his future second cousin 
and her relatives; but wore rather a pouting air of dis- 
content. Geoboe Euot: Middlemarch. 

Motion. — In the following passage point out all the 
verbs that describe motion. How many of these are 
participles? Point out all the nouns and adjectives 
that describe motion. Explain the meaning of each of 
the following words in the third sentence : *' swayed," 
<' whirled," and M drifted". What are the three 
chief characteristics of the dancers? 

The Tarantella. 

(1) The muletresses left their beasts to browse about 
the door of the inn and came into the little public 
room, where were already the wife and sister of the 
landlord, and took their places vis-d-vis while the land- 
lord seized his tambourine and beat from it a wild and 
lively measure. (2) The women were barefooted and 
hoopless, and they gave us the Tarantella with all the 
beauty of natural movement and free floating drapery, 
and with all the splendid grace of pose which animates 
the antique statues and pictures of dancers. (3) They 
swayed themselves in time with the music; then filled 
with its passionate impulse, advanced and retreated 
and whirled away ; snapping their fingers above their 
heads, and looking over their shoulders with a gay and 
laughing challenge to each other, they drifted through 
the ever-repeated figures of flight and wooing, and 
wove for us pictures of delight that remained upon the 
brain like the effect of long-pondered vivid colors, and 
still return t6 illume and complete any representation 
of that indescribable dance. 

W. D. HowBLLS : Italian Journeys, 
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Sound. — ^Make a list from the following passages of 
all the words that describe sound, grouping them 
under the heads : — nouns, adjectives, and verbs. To 
how many different things is the sound compared? 

" Listen to the ground-ice. It knocks." 
When they kneeled this time they heard the most 
curious muffled grunts and knockings, apparently under 
their feet. Sometimes it sounded as though a blind 
puppy were squeaking ; then as if a stone were being 
ground on hard ice ; and again, like muffled blows on a 
drum: but all dragged out and made small, as though 
they travelled through a little horn a weary distance 
away. R. Kipling : The Second Jungle Book. 

Has the first paragraph in the passage below one 
central idea? Why does the author describe these 
other sounds? Kame all those which the loon's 
cry resembles. Name all sounds of wild beasts or of 
birds that the writer has mentioned. What makes 
him a good judge of the loon's cry? At what time is 
it most distinct? Under what circumstances? Does 
he make you hear the sound? Could you imitate the 
cry? 

In the middle of the night, as indeed each time that 
we lay on the shore of a lake, we heard the voice of the 
loon, loud and distinct, from far over the lake. It is a 
very wild sound, quite in keeping mth the place and 
the circumstances of the traveler, and very unlike the 
voice of a bird. I could lie awake for hours listening 
to it, it is so thrilling. When camping in such a mld- 
emess as this, you are prepared to hear sounds from 
some of its inhabitants which will give voice to its 
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wildness. Some idea of bears, wolves, or panthers runs 
in your head naturally, and when this note is first heard 
very far off at midnight, as you lie with your ear to the 
ground, — the forest tiing perfectly still about you, you 
take it for granted that it is the voice of a wolf or some 
other wild beast, for only the last part is heard when 
at a distance, — ^you conclude that it is a pack of wolves 
baying the moon, or, perchance, cantering after a 
moose. Strange as it may seem, the « mooing " of a cow 
on a mountain-side comes nearest to my idea of the 
voice of a bear ; and this bird's note resembled that. 
It was the unfailing and characteristic sound of those 
lakes. We were not so lucky as to hear wolves howl, 
though that is an occasional serenade. Some friends 
of mine, who two years ago went up the Caucomgomoc 
River, were serenaded by wolves while moose-hunting 
by moonlight. It was a sudden burst, as if a hundred 
demons had broke loose, — a startling sound enough, 
which, if any, would make your hair stand on end, and 
all was still again. It lasted but a moment, and you'd 
have thought there were twenty of them, when prob- 
ably there were only two or three. They heard it twice 
only, and they said that it gave expression to the wild- 
erness which it lacked before. I heard of some men 
who, while skinning a moose lately in the woods, were 
driven off from the carcass by a pack of wolves, which 
ate it up. 

This of the loon — I do not mean its laugh, but its 
looning, — is a long-drawn call, as it were, sometimes 
singularly human to my ear,— Aoo-Aoo-ooooo, like the 
hallooing of a man on a very high key, having thrown 
his voice into his head. I have heard a sound exactly 
like it when breathing heavily through my own nostrils, 
half awake at ten at night, suggesting my affinity to 
the loon ; as if its language were but a dialect of my 
own, after all. Formerly, when lying awake at mid- 
night in those woods, I had listened to hear some words 
or syllables of their language, but it chanced that I 
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listened in vain until I heard the cry of the loon. I 
have heard it occasionally on the ponds of my native 
town, but there its wildness is not enhanced by the 
surrounding scenery. — Thobbau : The Maine Woods. 

Name all the sounds heard during the night de- 
scribed by the author of the next extract. Are they 
loud or soft ? Point out all the verbs that describe 
the sounds ; all the words that suggest silence. 

For the most part, there was no recognition of human 
life in the night, no human breathing was heard, only 
the breathing of the wind. As we sat up, kept awake 
by the novelty of our situation, we heard at intervals 
foxes stepping about over the dead leaves, and brush- 
ing the dewy grass close to our tent, and once a mus- 
quash fumbling among the potatoes and melons in our 
boat ; but when we hastened to the shore we could 
detect only a ripple in the water ruffling the disk of a 
star. At intervals we were serenaded by the song of a 
dreaming sparrow or the throttled cry of an owl ; but 
after each sound which near at hand broke the stillness 
of the night, each crackling of the twigs, or rustling 
among the leaves, there was a sudden pause, and deeper 
and more conscious silence, as if the intruder were 
aware that no life was rightfully abroad at that hour. 
There was a fire in Lowell, as we judged, this night, 
and we saw the horizon blazing, and heard the distant 
alarm-bells, as it were a faint tinkling music borne to 
these woods. But the most constant and memorable 
sound of a summer's night, which we did not fail to 
hear every night afterward, though at no time so in- 
cessantly and so favorably as now, was the barking of 
the house-dogs, from the loudest and hoarsest bark to 
the faintest aerial palpitation under the eaves of heaven, 
from the patient but anxious mastiff to the timid and 
wakeful terrier, at first loud and rapid, and then faint 
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and slow, to be imitated only in a whisper; wow- wow- 
vow- wow- wo- wo- w-w. Even in a retired and uninhab- 
ited district like this, it was a sufficiency of sound for the 
ear of night, and more impressive than any music. I 
have heard the voice of a hound, just before daylight, 
while the stars were shining, from over the woods and 
river, far in the horizon, when it sounded as sweet and 
melodious as an instrument. The hounding of a dog 
pursuing a fox or other animal in the horizon may have 
first suggested the notes of the hunting-horn to alter- 
nate with and relieve the lungs of the dog. This natural 
bugle long resounded in the woods of the ancient world 
before the horn was invented. The very dogs that sul- 
lenly bay the moon from farmyards in these nights 
excite more heroism in our breasts than all tiie civil 
exhortations or war sermons of the age. "I would 
rather be a dog, and bay the moon," than many a Roman 
that I know. The night is equally indebted to the 
clarion of the cock, with wakeful hope, from the very 
setting of the sun, prematurely ushering in the dawn. 
All these sounds, the crowing of cocks, the baying of 
dogs, and the hum of insects at noon, are the evidence 
of nature's health or sound state. 

Thobeau : Concord and Merrimack Rivers, 

EXEBCISE. 

Describe the following sounds: — 

1. A door that needs to be oiled. 

2. A saw in use. 

3. A bird's song. 

4. Your friend's voice. 

6. A freight-train being switched to another track. 

6. The wind at night. 

7. Footsteps on frosty ground. 

8. The electric fan. 

9. The machinery in some mill. 

10. The noise attending a football game. 
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Smell. — Fragrance, the odor of anything, is easy 
to detect but harder than anything else to describe, 
because we have not in our language many words 
descriptive of smell. 

In the passages below, name all the adjectives that 
describe odor. Collect all the comparisons, all the con- 
trasts introduced in order to describe the subject dis- 
cussed. What special nouns are used which in them- 
selves suggest some smell to you ? What suggestions 
of color and of form are here ? 

The other day, when I walked to Goodman's Hill, it 
seemed to me that the atmosphere was never so full of 
fragrance and spicy odors. There is a great variety in 
the fragrance of the apple-blossoms as well as in their 
tints. Some are quite spicy. The air seemed filled 
with the odor of ripe strawberries, though it is quite 
too early for them. The earth was not only fragrant, 
but sweet and spicy, reminding us of Arabian gales, 
and what mariners tell of the Spice Islands. 

Thobeau : Summer, 

Again I scent the white lily, and a season I had 
wai^ted for has arrived. How indispensable are these 
experiences to make up the summer. It is the emblem 
of purity, and its scent suggests it. Growing in stag- 
nant and muddy water, it bursts up so pure and fair to 
the eye and so sweet to the scent, as if to show us what 
purity and sweetness reside in and can be extracted 
from the slime and muck of earth. 

H. D.* Thobeau : Summer. 

And because the breath of flowers is far sweeter in 
the air, where it comes and goes like the warbling of 
music, than in the hand, therefore nothing is more fit 
for that delight than to know what be the flowers and 
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plants that do best perfume the air. Roses, damask 
and red, are fast flowers of their smells ; so that you 
may walk by a whole row of them, and find nothing of 
their sweetness ; yea, though it be in a morning's dew. 
Bays likewise yield no smell as they grow ; rosemary 
little, nor sweet marjoram. That which above all 
others yields the sweetest smell in the air is the violet, 
especially the white double violet, which comes twioe a 
year, about the middle of April, and about Barthol- 
omew-tide ; next to that is the musk rose ; then the 
strawberry leaves dying with a most excellent cordial 
smell ; then the flower of the vines — it is a little dust, 
like the dust of a bent which grows upon the cluster 
in the first coming forth ; then sweet-brier ; then wall- 
flowers, which are very delightful to be set under a 
parlour, or lower chamber window; then pinks and 
gilliflowers, especially the matted pink and clove- 
gilliflower ; then the flowers of the lime tree ; then the 
honeysuckles, so they be somewhat afar off. Of bean 
flowers I speak not because they are fleld flowers ; but 
those which perfume the air most delightfully, not 
passed by as the rest, but being trodden upon and 
crushed, are three — that is burnet, wild thyme and 
water-mints ; therefore you are to set whole alleys of 
them to have the pleasure when you walk or tread. 

Bacok: On Qardena, 

Study the purpose of the next passage by explaining 
what the italicized words suggest of color, form, sound, 
or smell. 

It was a bright^ cheerful apartment, giving upon 
the laurels of the rocky hillside, and permeated, like 
the rest of the house, with the wholesome spice of the 
valley — an odor that, in its pure dessicating property, 
seemed to obliterate all flavor of alien human habita- 
tion, and even to dominate and etherialize the appetiz- 
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ing smell of the viands before them. The hare^ shin- 
inffy planedy boarded walls appeared to resent any 
decoration that might have savored of dust^ decay^ or 
moisture. The four large windows and longy open 
door, set in scanty strips of the plainest spotless muslin, 
framed in themselves pictures of woods and rock and 
sky of limitless depth, color, and distance, that made 
all other adornment impertinent. Nature, invading the 
room at every opening, had banished Art from those 
neutral walls. 

Bbet Habte : A PhyUis of the Sierras, 

Tottch. — Study in the following descriptions the 
way in which the feeling of cold, or dampness, size, 
consistency are noted. Study the verbs, adjectives, 
and adverbs in each extract, pointing out those which 
are especially picturesque. What is the structure of 
the sentences? By repetition of what word did the 
author of the first extract give greater unity here? 

Wet weather was the worst: the cold, deep, 
clammy wet, that wrapped him up like a moist 
great-coat: the only kind of great-coat Tdby owned, 
or could have added to his comfort by dispensing with. 
Wet days, when the rain came slowly, thickly, ob- 
stinately down ; when the street's throat, like his own, 
was choked with mist ; when smoking umbrellas passed 
and repassed, spinning round and round like so many 
teetotums, as they knocked against each other on the 
crowded footway, throwing off a little whirlpool of un- 
comfortable sprinklings; when gutters brawled and 
waterspouts were full and noisy ; when the wet from 
the projecting stones and ledges of the church fell drip, 
drip, drip, on Toby, making the wisp of straw on 
which he stood mere mud in no time ; those were the 
days that tried him. Dickens : The Chimes. 
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Green rushes, long and thick, standing up above 
the edge of the ditch, told the hour of the year as dis- 
tinctly as the shadow on the dial the hour of the day. 
Green and thick and sappy to the touch, they felt like 
summer, soft and elastic, as if full of life, mere rushes 
though they were. 

R. Jeffebies : The Pageant of Summer, 

What interesting contrasts our climate affords. In 
July you rush panting into the pond to cool yourself 
in tepid water, when the stones on the bank are so 
heated that you cannot hold one tightly in your hand, 
and horses are melting on the road. — Now you walk 
on the same pond frozen, amid the snow, with numbed 
fingers and feet, and see the water target bleached and 
stiff in the ice. Thorbau : Winter. 

EXEBCISE. 

Describey with reference to the sense of touch : — 

1. The feeling of the snow against your face in a 
winter storm. 

2. A walk on a dusty road in summer. 

3. The difference between plush and silk. 

4. The fur of a setter dog. 

6. Your experiences in climbing a hill when the only 
path was over pebbles and jutting rocks. 

6. The sensations of a i)erson walking along a sandy 
beach at low tide. 

7. How you felt when you pinched your finger in the 
door. 

Taste. — In the following description point out every 
word that describes something to eat. Point out 
every word that tells how any article of food would 
taste. Are there any references to color, form, mo- 
tion, sound, smell, or touch? 
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A Genuine Dutch Country Tea-tdble, 

Such heaped-up platters of cakes of various and 
almost indescribable kinds, known only to experienced 
Dutch housewives! There was the doughty dough- 
nut, the tender oly-koek, and the crisp and crumbling 
cruller; sweet cakes and short cakes; ginger cakes 
and honey cakes, and the whole family of cakes. And 
then there were apple pies, and peach pies, and pumpkin 
pies; besides slices of ham and smoked beef; and 
moreover delectable dishes of preserved plums, and 
peaches, and pears, and quinces, — not to mention 
broiled shad and roasted chickens ; together with bowls 
of milk and cream, all mingled higgledy-piggledy, 
pretty much as I have enumerated them, with the 
motherly tea-pot sending up its clouds of vapor from 
the midst. 

W. Ibving : TTie Legend of Skepy Hollow. 

He forth from the closet brought a heap 
Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and gourd ; 
With jellies soother than the creamy curd, 
And lucent syrops, tinct with cinnamon : 
Manna and dates, in argosy transferred 
From Fez ; and spiced dainties, every one, 
From silken Samarcand to cedared Lebanon. 

John Esats : The Eve of 8t. Agnes. 

BXSBCISE. 

Describe each of the foUovnng obfecta : — 

1. A watch. 

2. A pin. 

3. An umbrella you have lost 

4. Your new dress. 

5. A football costimie. 

6. Your fountain-pen. 

7. Your pet dog. 
9 
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8. The binding of a book. 

9. A lamp shade. 

10. A bunch of grapes. 

11. A piece of sweet-scented geranium* 

12. A canary bird. 

13. Your picnic in the woods. 

14. A pin-wheel or a rocket in action* 

15. An electric fan. 

Paragraph Structure. — Study the following descrip- 
tion, pointing out every reference to anything (1) 
seen, (color, shape, or movement), (2) heard, (3) 
smelled, (4) touched, (6) tasted. Where was the 
author? Did he stand still or move about? What has 
guided the author in his division into paragraphs? 
What would be the effect of substituting paragraph four 
in place of paragraph one, or in place of paragraph 
two? What was the first thing the author noticed? 
the second? the third? the fourth? Is this the order 
in which you would have noticed things? 

It is the last day of July : for a thousand versts on 
every side lies Russia,— home. 

The whole sky is a shadowless blue ; one little cloud 
only floats upon it and melts away. A windless, sultry 
calm ; the air like warm milk. 

The larks trill, the doves coo, the swallows sweep by 
with their swift and noiseless flight ; the horses neigh 
and crop the grass; the dogs stand about, gently 
wagging their tails, but not barking. 

There is a mingled smell of smoke, hay, tar, and 
leather. 

The hemp is ripe, and gives forth its penetrating 
but pleasant odor. 

In a deep, gently-sloping ravine grow rows of thick- 
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topped, weather-beaten willows. Below them flows a 
brook ; in its bed the stones quiver beneath the rip- 
pling surface of the water. In the distance, where 
earth and sky join, is to be seen the blue line of a 
broad river. 

On one side of the ravine are a number of neat little 
bams and storehouses, their doors all carefully closed ; 
on the other side, half a dozen peasants' huts built of 
fir logs and board& Every roof is surmounted by a 
bird-house on the top of a tall pole ; on the gables are 
tin horses' heads with stiff manes. The rough panes 
of glass shimmer with all the colors of the rainbow. 
On the window-shutters are vases of flowers painted 
in a very primitive fashion. Before the houses stand 
heavy benches, vrith here and there a cat curled up in 
a ball, with pointed transparent ears ; behind the high 
threshold is the cool dark interior. 

I. TouBGUENiEFF : PoefM in Prose. 

BXBBCISB. 

Criticise the following description and rewrite it^ avoid- 
ing thefatUts you have pointed out. 

It was dark and cold in the place and that sound 
frightened me. 

I was ten years old. 

The night before I had read a detective story and had 
enjoyed it immensely. 

I thought I smelled smoke in the woods. 

The description of camping alone had made me want 
to camp too. 

It was April. 

There were a number of pine trees near me and the 
wind made a queer, soft sound among the branches. 

EXEBCISE. 

Write a description of a landscape^ stating what day 
it is^ where you are^ what you see^ hear^ smdlj or touch. 
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Sentence Structure, and Words. — ^What is the 
structure of each sentence m each of the following 
passages? Analyze the first three sentences in the 
first extract. Point out in each extract the words 
that describe color, form, motion, sound, smell, touch, 
and taste. Bewrite the first passage omitting every 
adjective. What effect does the omission of the 
adjectives have upon the description? 

That spring the mohwa tree, that Baloo was so fond 
of, never flowered. The greeny, cream-colored, waxy 
blossoms were heat-killed before they were bom, and 
only a few bad-smelling petals came down when he 
stood on his hind legs and shook the tree. Then, inch 
by inch, the untempered heat crept into the heart of 
the Jungle, turning it yellow, brown, and at last black. 
The green growths in the sides of tiie ravines burned 
up to broken wires and curled films of dead stuff ; the 
hidden pools sank down and caked over, keeping the 
last least footmark on their edges as if it had been cast 
in iron; the juicy-stemmed creepers fell away from 
the trees they clung to and died at their feet; the 
bamboos withered, clanking when the hot winds blew, 
and the moss pulled off the rocks deep in the Jungle, 
till they were as bare and as hot as the quivering blue 
boulders in the bed of the stream. 

R. Kipling : The Second Jungle Book. 

What are the most unusual words in the passage 
above? How many different forms of the verb appear 
here? Rewrite the passage, arranging it in such a way 
that you can omit the prepositions. This will mean 
substituting adverbs and adjectives in place of prepo- 
sitional phrases, and substituting one verb for another. 
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The storm iDcreased with the night. The sea was 
lashed into tremendous confusion. There was a fearful, 
sullen sound of rushing waves and broken surges. 
Deep called unto deep. At times the black volume of 
clouds overhead seemed rent asunder by flashes of 
lightning that quivered along the foaming billows, and 
made the succeeding darkness doubly terrible. The 
thunders bellowed over the wild waste of waters, and 
were echoed and prolonged by the mountain waves. 
As I saw the ship go staggering and plunging among 
these roaring caverns, it seemed miraculous that she 
regained her balance, or preserved her buoyancy. Her 
yards would dip into the water; her bow was almost 
buried beneath the waves. Sometimes an impending 
surge appeared ready to overwhelm her and nothing 
but the dextrous movement of the helm preserved her 
from the shock. 

When I retired to my cabin, the awful scene still 
followed me. The whistling of the wind through the 
rigging sounded like funereal wailings. The creaking 
of the masts ; the straining and groaning of bulkheads, 
as the ship labored in the weltering sea, were fright- 
ful. As I heard the waves rushing along the side of 
the ship, and roaring in my very ears, it seemed as if 
Death were raging round this floating prison, seeking 
for his prey ; the mere starting of a naU, the yawning 
of a seam, might give him entrance. 

W. Ibving : 7%e Voyage. 

From the following passage make a table of descrip- 
tive adjectives under the heads : color, form, motion, 
sound, touch, smell, taste. 

It was a solitary road, which seemed to lead to the 
very heart of some world of leafy, tempered beauty, 
for June was passing along the water-ways, and all the 
land was quick with leaf and blossom. A wind was 
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abroad in the soft marsh grass and in the purpling 
feathery grasses of the higher meadow lands, where 
butter-cups and daisies nodded in the waving green. 
Now and then across the shadow of flickering branches 
came the soft gleam of yellow wmgs or blue, and once, 
from far away, rippled the notes of a young bobolink 
that was singing madly for the mere joy of living. At 
long intervals, from out the sheltering branches of elm 
tree or of maple, rose the dull red chimneys of a farm- 
house, whose doorways and windows were half hidden 
by blossoming lilacs and syringa bushes; and again, 
on some green sea-meadow or rocky headland, stood 
out the rough gray stone walls of a rich man's summer 
home. An air of quaint distinction rested upon one 
old-fashioned place in a sheltered cove at the right, 
where smooth-hewn pillars of granite rock, surmounted 
by balls of stone, guarded the entrance. A hedge of 
spirea, whose long sprays were now in delicate bloom 
of white, marked the confines of the lawn; a wide 
graveled driveway, bordered by overarching elms, led 
to a great colonial mansion, whose white walls and tall 
pillars gleamed out softly from behind green branches 
of elm and pine ; and all, perhaps because of some 
touch of wildness in the uncut grass and the luxuriant 
foliage, wore a storied look. Neglect, which had not 
yet brought it an air of desolation, seemed to hint of a 
full tide of life that had come and gone, and to the 
eyes of the girl who was gazing at it, window and 
doorway and threshold were eloquent. 

Mabgabst Shebwood : The Coming of the Tide. 

EXEBCISE. 

Write a description of each of the foUomng eubfecte : — 

1. A road. 

2. A mountain. 

3. A river. 
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4. A forest. 

5. A walk in the country. 

Find two descriptions in one of ths following books^ 
and he ready to read them in class. 

The Sir JRoger de Coverley Papers ; Franklin's -4w- 
toUography ; Ivanhoe ; The Vtcar of Wakefield; The 
Courtship of MUes Standish. 



Part II 

SECOND TEAR'S WORK 



CHAPTER I 

THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF RHETORIO 

Rhetoric (Greek, art of oratory) is concerned with 
the art of speaking and of writing. Grammar shows 
us how to speak with correctness ; rhetoric shows us 
how to speak with clearness, force, and beauty. The 
lecturer who is awkward or careless in his speech is 
usually called uninteresting, no matter how important 
his ideas may be. People do not listen willingly to a 
man who takes no pains to deliver opinions in a clear 
and effective way, but they will listen to a person who 
thinks out in advance just what he wants to say, and 
attempts to present his ideas attractively. Who is the 
best lecturer you have ever heard ; who in your 
circle of acquaintances can tell a story in the most 
thrilling fashion ? Is it not the man or the woman 
who cares enough to explain what you do not un- 
derstand, and who holds your attention by speak 
ing enthusiastically, choosing as vivid phrases as 
possible ? The word most frequently used by the 
average reader in criticising literature is the word 
' ' interesting. ' ' People expect to be held, not repelled, 
by what they read. How is a speaker to learn to be 
«' interesting," what must he do ? He must study the 
art of rhetoric. There are no mysterious secrets which, 

136 
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once learned, will give him magic control over his 
hearers ; the art of rhetoric is simple : it necessitates 
constant work, but does not demand extraordinary 
powers. Not every one can become a great writer, 
yet every one can learn the few rules that help us to 
become clear, forcible, and even beautiful, in our 
method of speaking and of writing. 

The Audience. — First of all, a writer should know ex- 
adly what he wishes to say, how much and how little. 
This he cannot discover unless he is aware of the na- 
ture of the people to whom he is talking, his audience. 
He should try to find out three things about his 
audience : 

(1) how much the audience already knows about 

the subject he wishes to discuss ; 

(2) how much interest it has in that subject ; 

(3) how well-educated it is, in general. 

EXEBCISE. 

For what audience was each of the following books 
written? 

Ivanhoe, Little Women, The Boys of '61, BlacJc 
Beauty, Little Lord Fauntleroy, Tom Brown at Bughy, 
Treasure Island, 

Give the reasons for your decision. 

If you are writing a letter to one of your school- 
mates you will write in a way unlike that which you 
would use in writing to your grandfather. He would 
not understand your allusions to school affairs unless 
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you were to explain clearly. A man who is writing 
a book about history decides whether it is to be a text- 
book for boys and girls in the grammar-school or a 
reference book for teachers, and he thinks out very 
carefully the best way of writing for his special 
audience. Everybody has laughed at the pompous 
people who use long words to young children, or who 
*' show off " their knowledge of classical mythology 
in the presence of the uneducated. Such behavior 
is not only bad taste, but a sign of ignorance on the 
part of the speaker, who has not taken the time to 
consider his audience. Before you write a theme, or 
a letter, or before you begin to tell a story, try to 
discover the three important facts about your audience, 
and help that audience, as much as you can, to under- 
stand you. 

EXERCISE. 

1. Write a theme trying to interest your father in 
some book that you have read and enjoyed. Write 
another theme trying to interesc your sister in the 
same book. 

2. Rewrite the following passages so that a girl or 
boy of nine would understand them. 

Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, 
and some few to be chewed and digested. 

Bacon: Of Studies. 

Procrastination is the thief of time. 

Young. 

Hope springs eternal in the human breast. 

Pope. 
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Unity and Coherence in the Whole Composition. — 

Having determined the nature of his audience, the 
writer must try to make his readers share his knowledge 
and his appreciation, by presenting his material in such 
a way that they will understand clearly, quickly, and 
with enjoyment. 
Criticise the following theme. 

The Boston Public Library, 

I have been asked to write an account of the Boston 
Public Library. I saw it in my summer vacation when 
my older brother and I spent a week in Boston. We 
had a glorious time, visiting everything. I climbed 
Bunker Hill Monument. It was a pretty hot day but 
I am glad I did it. Faneuil Hall was interesting and 
the State House too. The library is a long building 
and Bates Hall is the place where people read. There 
are a great many book-stores in Boston. I bought two 
or three books. There was a policeman in Bates Hall. 
We didn't see many policemen in Boston. Perhaps 
because the streets are so narrow policemen are not 
needed. There are some splendid old manuscripts in 
the library in a case, with colored pictures. The Art 
Museum in Boston has some famous pictures. I'm 
glad I saw the Public Library. 

Do you understand what the Public Library looks 
like, how it is arranged? How many subjects besides 
the Boston Public Library are discussed? Which 
subject is most interesting to the writer? Is this 
theme about one thing; has it unity or ''oneness"? 
Rewrite the theme omitting everything not connected 
with the Library. 
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If the subject of this theme were My Trip to Boston 
would you have any trouble in understanding it ? 
Eemember to state your subject very exactly. Do not 
promise to write about one subject unless you mean to 
keep that promise. 

Eearrange the sentences in this theme so that all 
those which relate to the Boston Public Library will be 
grouped together. Which form is easier to follow ? 
Which is more orderly ? 

The name given by the rhetoricians to orderliness 
of ideas in writing, is coherence. To * ' cohere ' ' means 
to *' stick together," and a coherent theme is one in 
which ideas that belong together are kept together. 

Unity may be secured by keeping to one subject ; 
coherence, by treating that subject in orderly fashion. 

Outlines. — Unity and coherence are absolutely , 
essential in any successful piece of writing, and they 
are the test of excellence. No work can be clear, 
forcible, or beautiful without possessing unity and 
coherence. Describe one thing at a time; proceed 
in a systematic orderly fashion through your theme, 
trying to avoid confusion of ideas. In writing a 
long theme it is wise to make an outline before you 
begin, for an outline will save much time and will 
serve to guide you in an accurate and careful 
fashion. Most young people resent very much the 
idea of making such an outline,* for they think, very 
wrongly, that no writer of importance ever did such 
a thing ; they believe that great men do not regard 
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such simple laws. No man or woman ever wrote a 
successful or great piece of literature without having 
some outline worked out and kept in mind or else 
committed to paper. The making of an outline is as 
essential as the making of sentences ; it is one of the 
conditions of writing well. Again and again teachers 
say that some of the best writers of themes are 
students who are very proficient in mathematics. The 
reason for this is that mathematics teaches these 
students to be careful, exact, and reasonable in writ- 
ing; they do not hurry through their themes, but take 
time and thought to make then unified and coherent. 
A house cannot be built without a thoroughly made 
plan, a theme likewise must have a plan. 

BXEBCISB. 

1. Turn to the table of contents in Green's Short 
Eiatory of the Engliah People and study his outline, 
noting his division into chapters. 

2. Look at the table of contents in Gayley's The 
Clcbsaic Myths in Engliah Literature and study his 
method of division into chapters. 

How to Make an Outline. — An outline may be 
formal or informal ; it may be a few notes jotted down, 
or an elaborate plan in tabulated form (tabulated, 
in form of a table or chart). Below are given two 
outlines of the following paragraph. 

The sun shone, the water danced and sparkled, 
and presently we raised our sail, and took the gale that 
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blew for Capri — an oblong height rising ten miles 
beyond out of the heart of the azure gulf. On the way 
thither there was little interest but that of natural 
beauty in the bold, picturesque coast we skirted for 
some distance ; though on one mighty rock there were 
the ruins of a seaward-looking Temple of Hercules, 
with arches of the unmistakeable Roman masonry, be- 
low which the receding waves rushed and poured over 
a jutting ledge in a thunderous cataract. 

W. D. HowELLS : Italian Journeys. 

Informal outline, composed of notesL 

Journey to Capri. Weather. Appearance of Capri 

in distance. 
Temple of Hercules. 

Formal outline in tabulated form, composed of heads 
and subheads. 

I. Conditions under which we started for Capri. 

1. Sunshine. 

2. Water sparkling. 

3. Gale blowing for Capri. 
II. Description of Capri. 

1. Oblong height ten miles out in the gulf. 
III. Objects of interest noted during the voyage. 

1. Natural beauty of bold coast. 

2. Ruins of Temple of Hercules. 



In outlining a whole theme, or an essay, it is cus- 
tomary to use such a form as this : 

A. Introduction : Statement of theme. 

B. Development of theme. 

C. Conclusion. 
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Outline of The Object of the Spectator. 

A. Introduction. 

Purpose of author defined : to instruct and to 
divert his readers. 

B. Development. 

I. Recommendation to families to read the paper 

at breakfast. 
II. Suggestion that Spectator will be devoted to 
morals and not to discussions of public events. 

III. List of classes in society to whom the paper is 

recommended. 

IV. Promise to supply idle men of fashion with 

topics of conversation. 
V. Statement of value of paper to women. 

C. Conclusion. 

Promise to discontinue Spectator as soon as the 
author begins to grow dull. 

EXERCISE. 

Make a formal outline of the following : — 

I had never known Florence more charming than 
I found her for a week in that brilliant October. She 
sat in the sunshine beside her yellow river like the 
little treasure-city that she has always seemed, without 
commerce, without other industry than the manufacture 
of mosaic paper-weights and alabaster Cupids, without 
actuality, or energy, or earnestness, or any of those 
rugged virtues which in most cases are deemed indis- 
pensable for civic robustness ; with nothing but the 
Httle unaugmented stock of her mediaeval memories, 
her tender-colored mountains, her churches and palaces, 
pictures and statues. There were very few strangers ; 
one's detested fellow sight-seer was infrequent; the 
native population itself seemed scanty ; the sound of 
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wheels in the streets was but occasional; by eight 
o'clock at night, apparently, every one had gone to 
bed, and the wandering tourist, still wandering, had 
the place to himself — had the thick shadow-masses of 
the great palaces, and the shafts of moonlight striking 
the polygonal paving-stones, and the empty bridges, 
and the silvered yellow of the Amo, and the stillness 
broken only by a homeward step, accompanied by a 
snatch of song from a warm Italian voice. My room 
at the inn looked out on the river, and was flooded all 
day with sunshine. There was an absurd orange- 
colored paper on the walls ; the Amo, of a hue not 
altogether different, flowed beneath ; and on the other 
side of it rose a line of sallow bouses, of extreme an- 
tiquity, crumbling and mouldering, bulging and pro- 
truding over the stream. (I seem to speak of their 
fronts; but what I saw was their shabby backs, which 
were exposed to the cheerful flicker of the river, while 
the fronts stood for ever in the deep, damp shadow of 
a narrow mediaeval street.) All this brightness and 
yellowness was a perpetual delight ; it was a part of 
that indefinably charming color which Florence always 
seems to wear as you look up and down at it from the 
river, from the bridges and quays. This is a kind of 
grave brilliancy — a harmony of high tints — which I 
know not how to describe. There are yellow walls 
and green blinds and red roofs, and intervals of brilliant 
brown and natural-looking blue ; but the picture is 
not spotty nor gaudy, thanks to the colors being dis- 
tributed in large and comfortable masses, and to its 
being washed over, as it were, by some happy softness 
of sunshine. The river-front of Florence is, in short, 
a delightful composition. Part of its charm comes, of 
course, from the generous aspect of those high-based 
Tuscan palaces which a renewal of acquaintance with 
them has again commended to me as the most dignified 
dwellings in the world. Nothing can be finer than 
that look of giving up the whole immense ground-floor 
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to simple purposes of vestibule and staircase, of court 
and high-arched entrance ; as if this were all but a 
massive pedestal for the real habitation, and people 
were not properly housed unless, to begin with, they 
should be lifted fifty feet above the pavement. The 
great blocks of the basement; the great intervals, 
horizontally and vertically, from window to window 
(telling of the height and breadth of the rooms within) ; 
the armorial shield hung forward at one of the angles ; 
the wide-brimmed roof, overshadowing the narrow 
street ; the rich old browns and yellows of the walls — 
these definite elements are put together with admirable 
art. 

Hbney James: Portraits of Places^ 

There are as many kinds of outlines as there are 
kinds of writing, and each writer has liberty to make 
his outline as he likes, so long as it is clear and orderly. 

EXERCISE. 

Make outlineafor the following themes : — 

1. A visit to New York, Washington, Chicago, or some 
other large city. 

2. A description of the interior of your house. 

3. A description of the outside of some public building. 

4. An explanation of the reason why you like Latin 
better than mathematics, or mathematics better than 
Latin. 

The Paragraph. — In order to help the reader to 
know when new ideas are to be introduced, a writer 
forms a fresh paragraph. Paragraph meant, formerly, 
a line drawn in the margin to call attention to a change 
of subject ; to-day paragraph means that section of a 
10 
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composition in which a single unified idea is expressed. 
A paragraph has been called '^a whole composition in 
miniature." To call attention to the beginning of a 
new paragraph, we follow the practice of indenting the 
first word of the new division of the subject so that 
a slight break in the body of the text is noticeable 
to the eye. Look at several books, observing the 
arrangement of paragraphs. 

The Paragraph : Unity and Coherence. — Study the 
division into paragraphs in the following extract. 
What is the number of lines in each paragraph? How 
did the author decide in what order to arrange his 
paragraphs? Has he made his subject clear by this 
arrangement or would another be more satisfactory? 
Try the effect of substituting paragraph three in place 
of paragraph two. 

In a hall, the height of which was greatly dispro- 
portioned to its extreme length and width, a long 
oaken table, formed of planks, rough-hewn from the 
forest, and which had scarcely received any polish, 
stood ready prepared for the evening meal of Cedric 
the Saxon. The roof, composed of beams and rafters, 
had nothing to divide the apartment from the sky 
except the planking and thatch ; there was a huge fire- 
place at either end of the hall, but as the chimneys 
were constructed in a very clumsy manner, at least as 
much of the smoke found its way into the apartment, 
as escaped by the proper yent. The constant vapor 
which this occasioned, had polished the rafters and 
beams of the low-browed hall, by encrusting them 
with a black varnish of soot. On the sides o^ the 
apartment hung implements of war and of the chase, 
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and there were at each comer folding doors which 
gave access to other parts of the extensive bailding. 

The other appointments of the mansion partook of 
the rude simplicity of the Saxon period, which Cedric 
piqued himself upon maintaining. The floor was 
composed of earth mixed with lime, trodden into a 
hard substance, such as is often employed in flooring 
our modern barns. For about one quarter of the 
length of the apartment, the floor was raised by a 
step, and this space, which was called the dais, was 
occupied only by the principal members of the family 
and visitors of distinction. For this purpose, a table 
richly covered with scarlet cloth was placed trans- 
versely across the platform, from the middle of which 
ran the longer and lower board, at which the domes- 
tics and inferior persons fed, down towards the 
bottom of the hall. The whole resembled the form 
of the letter T, or some of those ancient dinner-tables, 
which, arranged on the same principles, may be still 
seen in the antique Colleges of Oxford or Cambridge. 
Massive chairs and settles of carved oak were placed 
upon the dais, and over these seats and the more ele- 
vated table was fastened a canopy of ' cloth, which 
served in some degree to protect the dignitaries who 
occupied that distinguished station from the weather, 
and especially from the rain, which in some places 
found its way through the ill-constructed rOof. 

The walls of this upper end of the hall, as far as 
the dais extended, were covered with hangings or 
curtains, and upon the floor was a carpet, both of 
which were adorned with some attempts at tapestry, 
or embroidery, executed with brilliant or rather gaudy 
colouring. Over the lower range of table, the roof, as 
we have noticed, had no covering; the rough plas- 
tered walls were left bare, and the rude earthen 
floor was uncarpeted; the board was uncovered by 
a cloth, and rude massive benches supplied the place 
of chairs. 
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In the centre of the upper table, were placed two 
chairs more elevated than the rest^ for the master and 
mistress of the family, who presided over the scene of 
hospitality, and from doing so, derived their Saxon 
title of honour, which signifies "The Dividers of 
Bread." 

Scott: Ivanhoe. 

From a study of the foregoing passage it is clear 
that certain laws govern the structure of paragraphs 
in a theme. A paragraph may be long or short but 
must always be a complete unit of thought coher- 
ently connected with the other paragraphs in a com- 
position. 

Study the following paragraph, noting how the 
author has limited himself to the topic announced in 
the opening sentence. 

The Spanish muleteer has an inexhaustible stock of 
songs and ballads, with which to beguile his incessant 
way-faring. The airs are rude and simple, consisting 
of but few inflexions. These he chants forth with a 
loud voice, and long drawling cadence, seated sideways 
on his mule, who seems to listen with infinite gravity, 
and to keep time with his paces, to the time. The 
couplets thus chanted are often old traditional romances 
about the Moors; or some legend of a saint; or some 
love ditty ; or, what is still more frequent, some ballad 
about a bold contrabandista, or hardy bandalero ; for 
the smuggler and the robber are poetical heroes among 
the common people of Spain. Often the song of the 
muleteer is composed at the instant, and relates to 
some local scene, or some incident of the journey. This 
talent of singing and improvising is frequent in Spain, 
and is said to have been inherited from the Moors. 
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There is something wildly pleasing in listening to 
these ditties among the rude and lonely scenes they 
illustrate, accompanied as they are, hy tiie occasioned 
jingle of the mule-bell. 

Ibving : The Alhambrcu 

What makes the following paragraph lack unity? 

Boys like books of adventure more than girls do. It 
is because they enjoy life in the open air and delight 
in hearing how people who live free, wild lives 
manage to get food, drink, and clothing and to pro- 
tect themselves from wild beasts or from other men 
who are in desperate circumstances. A pirate is a 
man who captures merchant vessels on the high seas 
and steals all the valuables. Sometimes he sells the 
seamen into slavery. Bret Harte's stories of western 
life are full of exciting adventures. 

Sentence Structure : Unity, Coherence, and Em- 
phasis. — A sentence (Latin sentirej to feel, to think) 
is the expression in words of a complete thought. It is 
a unified idea presented to other people by means of a 
form in which a subject is represented as doing, 
thinking, or experiencing something. Every sentence 
should contain one thought, expressed in such a way 
as to be absolutely clear and coherent. Study the 
following sentences, noting that each is a complete, 
coherent unit. Analyze each, referring to the Keview, 
page 10, for the rules of English grammar. 

The fair understanding between Sir Roger and his 
chaplain, and their mutual concurrence in doing good, 
is the more remarkable because the very next village 
is famous for the differences and contentions that 
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rise between the parson and the squire, who live in a 
perpetual state of war. The parson is always preach- 
ing at the squire, and the squire, to be revenged on 
the parson, never comes to church. The squire has 
made all his tenants atheists and tithe-stealers ; while 
the parson instructs them every Sunday in the dignity 
of his order, and insinuates to them in almost every 
sermon that he is a better man than his patron. In 
short, matters are come to such an extremity that the 
squire has not said his prayers either in public or 
private this half-year ; and that the parson threatens 
him, if he does not mend his manners, to pray for 
him in the face of the whole congregation. 

Addison : TTie Sir Roger de Coverley Papers. 

Unity. — ^What makes the following sentences lack 
unity? 

1. Henry went to Baltimore and Venus crossed 
the sun. 

2. My pencil cost ten cents but I found a bird's 
nest. 

3. When I began to study woodcarving I thought I 
should never like it but I did learn to like it better 
than painting in water-colors, a pastime that I found 
very amusing last winter when 1 was getting well 
from an attack of the grip that lasted several 'vreeks 
and kept me out of school for a long time, longer than 
I ever was out before except when Mary had scarlet 
fever and we couldn't leave the house. 

. 4. A dog is more expensive than a cat if you like 
dogs. 

5. The exhibition of pictures was very widely 
advertised and many people came to see them at the 
risk of much personal inconvenience because the night 
was stormy and a high wind was blowing. 
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Be sure that every sentence you write has one, and 
only one, central idea in it. Do not drag into one 
sentence two topics that are not vitally related. 

Coherence. — ^What makes the following sentences 
incoherent? 

1. When nearly dry do not open the umbrella or it 
will stretch out of shape while drying. 

2. How little we know the people we eat and go to 
church and talk with ! 

8. The humor is rather obscure but when you have 
acumen you see it. 

4. He tried to catch Richard's steed but he kills 
ten of their steeds and escapes. 

5. The Monthly Magazine will offer twelve prizes of 
1250 each, three a year, for four successive years, to 
college graduates receiving the degree of bachelor of 
arts for the best poem, the best essay and the best 
short story. 

6. Yale fears Princeton more than Harvard. 

7. Shoes are blacked and oiled inside. 

8. Orders are coming every day for shoes, some of 
large size. 

9. Mr. Hays has in preparation a work on the 
Ruminants of North America to be fully illustrated by 
himself. 

10. She grew up a healthy, vigorous child, a good 
scholar, and a hard worker in the house and on the 
farm, sometimes driving the cows barefooted by star- 
light before the sun was up. 

11. A young turkey, which I had adopted when 
chirping within the uncracked shell, died. 

12. The papers pleased the boys that were illus- 
trated. 

These sentences illustrate ambiguity (Latin a/mhi- 
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ganrcj to wander about aimlessly). Rewrite them so 
that they will be properly coherent. Make a list of all 
the faults that appear here and avoid these faults in 
your own themes. These errors are all due to faults 
in grammar. In order to gain coherence, write gram- 
matically and, further, observe the following rule. If 
the opening phrases and clauses in your sentence begin 
with one construction, keep to that construction and 
do not disturb your reader by sudden and unnecessary 
changes. Change constructions only when you wish 
to avoid monotony. 

Compare the following passages, and note how 
inferior the second is to the first because in the second 

a clause is given when you expect an adjective, 

a verb " '* *• •' ** a noun, 

an adjective " ** ** ** ** a noun, 

a clause '* " ** " " a prepositional phrase, 

a conjunction '' " ** ** " an adverb, 

a clause " ** ** ** " an adjective, 
a prepositional 

phrase ** " ** ** " a pronoun, 

the passive voice ** ** " " ** the active voice. 

Now their separate characters are briefly these. 
The man's power is active, progressive, defensive. 
He is eminently the doer, the creator, the discoverer, 
the defender. His intellect is for speculation and in- 
vention; his energy for adventure, for war, and for 
conquest wherever war is just, wherever conquest 
necessary. But the woman's power is for rule, not for 
battle, and her intellect is not for invention or creation, 
but for sweet ordering, arrangement, and decision. 
She sees the qualities of things, their claims, and their 
places. 

RiJSKiN : Sesame and Lilies. 
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Now their separate characters are briefly these. 
The man's power is active, progressive and he is pre- 
pared for defense. He is eminently the doer, the 
creator, he discovers^ he is the defender. His intellect 
is for speculation and is inventive; his energy for ad- 
• venture, for war and he is a conqueror wherever war is 
just, or if conquest is a necessity. But the woman's 
power is for rule, not for battle, and her intellect is 
not for invention but is creative^ for sweet ordering, 
arrangement and she makes decisions. She sees the 
qualities of things, and their claims and the places of 
them are seen by her. 

Emphasis. — Emphasis in the sentence may be 
gained in various ways. The order of words should 
be carefully determined. The word that comes first 
as well as the word that comes last has much influence 
upon a reader. Compare the following passages. In 
which do the sentences have more emphatic beginnings 
and endings? Is the order that of usual prose, the 
subject and its modifiers followed by the predicate and 
its modifiers? 

Unhappy they must surely be, to have offended you 
so grievously. — Landob. 

They must surely be unhappy, so grievously to 
have offended you. 

From this ship, which he had thus twice spared, he 
received his death. — Sotjthey. 

He received his death from this ship which he had 
spared twice. 

" Strange," cried I, " Can any be found to hate a 
man, whose life was wholly spent in entertaining and 
instructing his fellow creatures ? " 

I cried, " Strange, can any be found to hate a man 
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whose life was wholly spent in entertaining and in- 
structing his fellow creatures ? " 

Study the following extracts, determining the value 
of the position of each word. Rewrite each, changing 
the order of words. 

lis, that^ with laureled heads, were passing from 
the cathedral, they overtook, and, as with a garment, 
they wrapped us round with thunders greater than 
our own. 

Dk Quincby : The English Mail Coach. 

In all accidents contentedness buys great peace of 
spirit and is the cause of felicity that is very great. 
Adapted from Jerbmy Taylob. 

How do the blackbird and throssle with their mel- 
odious voices bid welcome to the cheerful spring, and 
in their fixed months warble forth such ditties as no 
art or instrument can reach to ! 

IsAAK Walton. 

What in the structure of these sentences makes the 
passages monotonous and unemphatic? 

1. A birch tree is one of the prettiest trees that 
grow. It is usually very white. It has glossy green 
leaves. It is slender and graceful. It is found in the 
north. It sometimes grows tall and large. It is easily 
•seen from a distance. It is my favorite tree. 

2. And when Sir Ector heard such noise and light 
in the quire of Joyous Gard he alit and put his horse 
from him, and came into the quire, and there he saw 
men sing and weep. And all they knew Sir Ector, 
but he knew not them. Then went Sir Bors unto Sir 
Ector, and told him how there lay his brother Sir 
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Launcelot dead ; and then Sir Ector threw his shield, 
sword, and helm from him. And when he beheld Sir 
Launcelot's visage, he fell down in a swoon. And 
when he waked it were hard any tongue to tell the 
doleful complaints that he made for his brother. 

Maloby : Le Morte Darthur. 

Unity, coherence, and emphasis may be gained by 
thinking in advance. "We have seen how advantageous 
it is to make an outline for a theme, and for a paragraph ; 
learn to make an outline for your sentences. Before 
you begin your sentence, determine what your leading 
idea is. Do not admit any ideas that are disconnected, 
and foreign. Think of your other sentences, avoid 
monotonous repetition, give your emphatic words an 
important place. 

Simple, Complex, and Compound Sentences.— You 
have already found in studying grammar that sen- 
tences may be simple, complex, or compound; that 
they may be declarative, interrogative, imperative, and 
exclamatory. In the following passage state which 
sentences are simple, which are complex, and which 
are compound. Analyze each. 

You complain since, that the boys laugh at you 
and do not care about you, and that you are not treated 
as you were at home. My dear, that is one chief reason 
for your being sent to school, to inure you betimes to 
the unavoidable rubs and uncertain reception you may 
meet with in life. You cannot always be Mdth me, and 
perhaps it is well that you cannot. But you must not 
expect others to show the same concern about you as I 
should. You have hitherto been a spoiled child, and 
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have been used to have your . own way a good deal, 
both in the house and among your play-fellows, with 
whom you were too fond of being a leader : but you 
have good nature and good sense, and will get the 
better of this in time. You have now got among boys 
who are your equals, or bigger and stronger than 
yourself, and who have something else to attend to be- 
Isides humoring your whims and fancies, and you feel 
this as a repulse or piece of injustice. But the first 
lesson to learn is that there are other people in the 
world besides yourself. There are a number of boys 
in the school where you are, whose amusements and 
pursuits (whatever they may be) are and ought to be 
of as much consequence to them as yours can be to 
you, and to which therefore you must give way in 
your turn. The more airs of childish self-importance 
you give yourself, you will only expose yourself to be 
the more thwarted and laughed at. True equality is 
the only true morality or true wisdom. Remember 
always that you are but one among others, and you 
can hardly mistake your place in society. In your 
father's house you might do as you pleaMd: in the 
world you will find competitors at every torn. You 
are not born a king's son, to destroy or dictate to 
millions : you can only expect to share their fete, or 
settle your differences amicably with them. You al- 
ready find it so at school ; and I wish you to be recon- 
ciled to your situation as soon and with as little pain 
as you can. 

Hazlitt: On the Conduct of Life ; or^ 

Advice to a School-Boy. 

Point out the declarative, the interrogative, and 
the exclamatory sentences in the extract below. 
Analyze each. 

The advocates of Charles, like the advocate of other 
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malefactors against whom overwhelming evidence is 
produced, generally decline all controversy about the 
facts, and content themselves with calling testimony to 
character. He had so many private virtues! And 
had James II no private virtues ? Was Oliver Crom- 
well, his bitterest enemies themselves being the judges, 
destitute of private virtues ? And what, after all, are 
the virtues ascribed to Charles ? A religious zeal, not 
more sincere than that of his son, and fully as weak 
and narrow-minded, and a few of the ordinary house- 
hold decencies which half the tombstones in England 
claim for those who lie beneath them. A good father I 
A good husband ! Ample apologies indeed for fifteen 
years of persecution, tyranny, and falsehood. 

Macaulay : Essay on Milton. 

Long and Short Sentences. — Sentences may be 
short or long according to the purpose of the author. 
A short sentence usually gives force and clearness to 
style ; it holds the reader's attention, by compressing 
an idea into small space. A long sentence gives 
smoothness, ease, and graciousness to style ; it avoids 
abruptness and the tendency toward brusqueness that 
may be seen in the short sentence. A theme made up 
entirely of short sentences is likely to be disjointed 
and jerky, if made up of long, it may be obscure. 
Avoid extremes. 

EXERCISE. 

Itewrite the following long sentences^ breaking them 
up into a series of short sentences. 

Life being very short, and the quiet hours of it few, 
we ought to waste none of them in reading valueless books ; 
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and valuable books should, in a civilized country, be 
within the reach of every one, printed in excellent form, 
for a just price ; but not in any vile, vulgar, or, by reason 
of smallness of type, physically injurious form, at a vile 
price. RusKiN. 

Then I told how good she was to all her grand-chil- 
dren, having us to the great house in the holidays, where 
I in particular used to spend many hours by myself, in 
gazing upon the old busts of the twelve CsBsars, that had 
been Emperors of Rome, till the old marble heads would 
seem to live again, or I to be turned into marble with 
them; how I never could be tired with roaming about that 
huge mansion, with its vast empty rooms, with their 
worn-out hangings, fluttering tapestry, and carved oaken 
panels, with the gilding almost rubbed out, — sometimes 
in the spacious old-fashioned gardens, which I had almost 
to myself, unless when now and then a solitary gardening 
man would cross me, — and how the nectarines and peaches 
hung upon the walls, without my ever offering to pluck 
them, because they were forbidden fruit, unless, now and 
then, — and because I had more pleasure in strolling about 
among the old melancholy-looking yew-trees, or the firs, 
and picking up the red berries, and the fir-apples, which 
were good for nothing but to look at, — or in lying about 
upon the fresh' grass with all the fine garden smells around 
me, — or basking in the orangery, till I could almost fancy 
myself ripening too along with the oranges and the limes 
in that grateful warmth, — or in watching the dace that 
darted to and fro in the fish-pond, at the bottom of the 
garden, with here and there a great sulky pike hanging 
midway down the water in silent state, as if it mocked at 
their impertinent friskings; — ^I had more pleasure in 
these busy-idle diversions than in all the sweet flavors of 
peaches, nectarines, oranges, and such-like common baits 
of children. Charles Lamb: Bream Children. 

Before he can tell what cadences he truly prefers the 
student should have tried all that are possible: before he 
can choose and preserve a fitting key of words, he should 
have long practised the literary scales; and it is only 
after years of such gymnastic that he can sit down at last. 
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legions of words swarming to his call, dozens of turns of 
phrases simultaneously bidding for his choice, and he 
himself knowing what he wants to do and (within the 
narrow limit of a man's ability) able to do it. 

R L. Stevenson: Memories and Portraits, 

The Sunday the twentieth day of June in the year 
of our Lord God a thousand three hundred fourscore and 
nine there were people in Paris and without such number 
that it was marvel to behold ; and the same Sunday in the 
morning there was assembly made in the church of Saint 
Denis of noble ladies of France, such as should accompany 
the queen, and of such lords as- should assist the queen's 
litters and other ladies'; and there was of the burgesses 
of Paris twelve hundred on horseback ranged in the fields 
on both sides of the way, apparelled in gowns of one suit 
of cloth of baudkin, green and crimson. 

Froissabt: Chronicles, translated by Bemers. 

If we would know what a University is, considered 
in its elementary idea, we must betake ourselves to the 
first and most celebrated home of European literature 
and source of European civilization, to the bright and 
beautiful Athens, — Athens, whose schools drew to her 
bosom, and then sent back again to the business of life, 
the youth of the western world for a long thousand years. 

Newman. 

exebcisb. 

Rewrite the following short sentences making them 
longer. In order to do this be sure that your sentence 
is grammatically perfect^ has a proper subject and 
predicate. Connect two short sentences by employing 
conjunctions : — if, lest^ though^ because^ unless^ for^ 
therefore^ hence^ and^ huty either^ or^ neither^ nor. Form 
relative clauses by using whoy which, what, and that. 

Called for my flowered handkerchief. Worked half 
a violet-leaf in it. Eyes ached and head out of order. 
Threw by my work, and read over the remaining part of 
Aurengzehe. Addison. 
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Was any woman, do you suppose, ever the better for 
possessing diamonds? But how many have been made 
base, frivolous, and miserable by desiring them? Was 
ever man the better for having coffers full of gold? But 
who shall measure the guilt incurred to fill them? 

KUSKIN. 

Latimer was set free, and at once taken into high 
favor. He was even urged to resume his bishopric. But 
he did not want again to be immersed in public affairs. 
He was old and weary. * * But he did not mean to 
rust out. He could and would preach. And men would 
hear him. The great English heart had a warm place for 
old Master Latimer. He never opened his mouth but 
men of every rank crowded about to listen. 

S. E. Herriok: Borne Heretics of Yesterday. 

Words : Clearness, Force, and Beauty. — The im- 
pression made by a writer depends very largely upon 
the kind of words he uses, his diction (Latin, dictio^ 
a speaking, a word). If a writer chooses his words 
carelessly, ignorantly, he will not only fail to interest 
his readers but will also arouse in them contempt, or 
amusement over his work. Diction chosen with regard 
for clearness, force, and beauty gives readers pleasure, 
and helps them, without loss of time or temper, to 
understand a writer's meaning. Clearness, force, and 
beauty in diction are very closely united; in gain- 
ing one characteristic we usually gain the other two. 
Certain definite steps, however, may be taken in order 
to win each characteristic. 

Clearness. — Clearness is due to the choice of words 
which convey exact meanings. Select the words that 
represent exactly what you mean, do not use words 
carelessly or ignorantly. 
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EXERCISE. 

Study the following passage and rewrite ity using the 
words that really convey the meaning intended. 

Observe me, Sir Anthony. I would by no means 
wish a daughter of mine to be a progeny of learning ; 
I don't think so much learning becomes a young 
woman ; for instance, I would never let her meddle 
with Greek or Hebrew, or algebra, or simony, or flux- 
ions, or paradoxes, or such inflammatory branches of 
learning — neither would it be necessary for her to 
handle any of your mathematical, astronomical, diabol- 
ical instruments. — But, Sir Anthony, I would send her, 
at nine years old, to a boarding-school, in order to learn 
a little ingenuity and artifice. Then, sir, she should 
have a supercilious knowledge in accounts; — and as 
she grew up, I would have her instructed in geometry, 
that she might know something of the contagious 
countries ; — ^but above all. Sir Anthony, she should be 
mistress of orthodoxy, that she might not mis-spell, 
and mis-pronounce words so shamefully as girls usually 
do; and likewise that she might represent the true 
meaning of what she is saying. This, Sir Anthony, is 
what I would have a woman know, — and I don't think 
there is a superstitious article in it. 

Sheridan : The Rivals. 

Every student must know the exact meaning of each 
word he uses and should guard against mistakes due to 
ignorance. If you are in doubt about a word, go to 
the dictionary ; do not allow your carelessness to make 
you ridiculous. A study of the etymology of each 
new word will help you to remember the meaning. 
The following words are frequently misused. After 
you have learned what each one means, practise using 
it correctly. Try to introduce these into your themes. 
II 
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Affect, effect. — Affect is a verb ; effect may be either a 
noun or a verb. His speech affected (influenced) his 
hearers and so effected (brought about) reforms. 

Aggravatei annoy. — Aggravate means make heavier 
or worse and should never be confused with annoy. 
The disease was aggravated by his carelessness. 

Allusioni illusion. — An allusion is a reference ; an iUu- 
sion is a deceptive idea. There was an allusion to Plato 
in his lecture. Henry was subject to illusions. 

Apt, likely, liable. — Apt refers to a person's natural 
inclination, likely to his probable course of action, 
liable to something that threatens him. He is apt to 
talk excitedly. He is likely to come home early. He 
is liable to prosecution. 

Artist, artisan. — An artist is a creator of art ; an 
artisan is a mechanic or workman who may execute 
the ideas of an artist. 

Avocation, vocation. — An avocatio7i is a pastime ; a 
vocation is a regnlsLT profession or business. 

Balance, remainder. — Balance is used only in con- 
nection with bookkeeping ; remainder may be used to 
indicate that which is left of certain thitigs. 

Beside, besides. — Beside is a preposition, meaning at 
the side of; besides is properly an adverb, meaning 
moreover^ also. The words were formerly identified 
but usage to-day insists upon separating them. 

Qaim, maintain. — Claim means demand as one's 
rights maintain means assert (with supporting proofs). 
He claimed the picture and maintained that it was 
his. 

Continually continuous. — A thing is continual when it 
proceeds with only slight interruption or cessation, 
continuous when there is no interruption or cessation 
whatever. 

Council, counsel. — A council is a deliberative body, 
which sometimes gives counsel^ or advice. 

Credible, creditable. — Credible means deserving of 
belief creditable means estimable^ deserving of praise. 
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The news is hardly credible. A creditable performance 
was given by the club. 

Delicious, delightful. — Delicious should be applied 
chiefly to that which gives pleasure to the senses of 
taste or smell. Delightful is a term that embraces more 
subjects and may be applied to more abstract objects 
or experiences. The fruit was delicious. The lecture 
was delightful. 

Demean, lower. — Demean^ signifies to conducty hear 
one's self; it does not mean lower one^s self by unbe- 
coming conduct 

Deprecate, depreciate, disparage. — Deprecate means 
regret deeply ; depreciate^ an intransitive verb, means 
undervalue; disparage means ir^ure by unfair or 
iynorant criticism. He deprecated his behavior that 
day. Money has depreciated in value. He made dis^ 
paraging remarks about his cousin. 

Emigrant, immigrant. — An emigrant is a person who 
goes away from a country to find a new home. An 
immigrant is a foreigner who has arrived in a country 
with the intention of making it his home. 

Enormity, enormousness. — Enormity refers to moral, 
enormousness to physical qualities. We were startled 
by the enormity of his crimes. We were surprised at 
the enormousness of the elephant. 

Handsome, pretty. — Handsome is used chiefly in ref- 
erence to something larger and more dignified than a 
merely pretty thing. A handsome man, a pretty box. 

Healthy, healthful, wholesome.— A person who eats 
wholesome food and lives in a healthful climate will 
probably be healthy in mind and body. Wholesome 
and healthful apply merely to inanimate things and are 
often interchangeable, healthy refers to animate things. 

Imaginary, imaginative. — Anything which exists 
only in the imagination is imaginary^ as, an imaginary 
character or scene. Imaginative is applied to persons 
who possess imagination. 

Latesti last. — Latest means that which has most re- 
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cently appeared, last means that which is final and 
conclusive. His latest book need not be his last book. 

Learn, teach. — Learn is intransitive and means receiye 
ideas and facts; teach means impart learning to others. 

Lie, lay. — Lie is intransitive and means he in a re- 
clining position ; lay is transitive and means jE>/ac6 in a 
reclining position. 

Like, love. — Like may be applied to things and also to 
^ persons; love Is generally applied to persons. Love 
should never be used in reference to one's liking for 
food. 

Luxuriant, luxurious. — A person is luxurious^ a plant 
or some other vegetable growth is' luxuriant. 

Mad. angry. — Mad means mentally disordered, often 
through extreme anger. 

Mutual, common. — Mutual means reciprocal. Two 
friends may have a common friend but not a mutucU 
friend. Friends may have mutual regard for each 
other and common tastes. 

Only, alone. — Alone means unaccompanied. Only 
means that which has no equal or companion. He was 
the only man who dared go alone to the cave. 

Oral, verbal. — Oral means spoken^ verbal may mean 
spoken or toritten. 

Prescribe, proscribe. — We prescribe medicine, or rem- 
edies ; we proscribe persons, denounce them, force them 
to exile of some sort. 

Persecute, prosecute. — Prosecute may mean follow 
out a purpose^ or subject a person to legal process. Per- 
secute means annoy or injure. 

Pitiful, pitiable. — Pitiable means deserving of pity. 
Pitiful means /w^^ of pity. 

Raised, brought up. — Animals are raised^ children 
are brought up. 

Recipe, receipt. — We have a recipe for making cake, a 
receipt for a bin paid. 

Relative, relation. —A person connected with another 
by birth is a relative^ not a relation. 
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ScholaTi student. — Only a very accomplished student 
is worthy to be called a scholar. 

Shall, will. — WiU is constantly misused by careless 
speakers and writers who say " Will I do this ?" "I 
will enjoy going " instead of " Shall I do this ? " "I shall 
enjoy going." Be sure to use shaU in the first person 
when referring to mere futurity. If you are in doubt 
about these two words, refer to page 42. 

Sit, set. — i^it is intransitive, set is transitive. He sets 
the basket on the table and aits in a chair. 

Station, depot. — The railway station^ the freight depot 
are proper terms. Depot is applied to the place where 
inanimate objects are received or stored. 

Transpire, happen. — Transpire means come out grad- 
ually and secretly. It.^ran«/)ir6(f that Brown had com- 
mitted a crime and the community was shocked. 

Technical words.— Words that are used in connec- 
tion with special subjects, in the technique of certain 
industries or studies should be carefully distinguished. 
Often the technical terms of one subject will be un- 
familiar to students of another subject. How many 
of the technical terms in the following extract do you 
know? 

Daffodil. 

Scape 6 inches to 1 foot high, when in flower 2-edged, 
erect and furrowed, slightly inclined. Spathe at first 
subherbaceous, but scarious before the fiowers expand. 
Buds at first erect, afterwards drooping, the flower in- 
clined or nearly horizontal. Perianth tube about J 
inch long, yellow tinged with green, perianth-segments 
about 1 inch long, subacute, primrose-yellow. Crown 
golden yellow, 1 to 1^ inch long, usually with the 
mouth straight, or very slightly turned outwards, 
rather deeply crenate-serrate, and often with 6 shallow 
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incisions, which divide it into 6 segments, which, how- 
ever, as their edges are usually contiguous, are not 
shorter than the crown, the style slightly exceeding 
the stamens. Soweeby : English Botany. 

Chemistry, zoology, astronomy, languages, philoso- 
phy, and other branches of study; banking, mining, 
law, medicine, and other occupations have their tech- 
nical terms. Do not use a technical term unless you 
are sure of its meaning and unless you are sure that 
your reader will understand it. 

Explain the meaning of each of the following 
technical terms : — 

Endorse^ identify^ disintegrate^ condense^ precipitate^ 
blood-vascular system^ half-hachj touch-downy tie^ put^ 
check-matey solder. 

Archaic (old-fashioned) words and obsolete (out of 
use) words are not admitted in good prose. 

Point out the archaic words in the sentences below 
and give the modem equivalent. 

Here am I, and wode within the wood. 

Shakespbabb. 

For he was a fumish man and melancholious. 

Fboissabt. 

She made great dole out of measure. Malory. 

Worthiest and excellentest books. Milton. 

Look in the dictionary for the meaning of eftsoonesy 
ehcy perchancey halCy quothy forsoothy listethy let wnd 
hvndroAficey yclept. 
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Force. — Force in diction may be gained by employ- 
ing words which are definite, specific, not those 
which are vague and general. Seek to be original in 
your diction, aiming at a fresh, vigorous interpretation 
of the subject you are treating. 

Specific words. — A specific word is one that points 
out a species or small division of a larger division called 
by scientists the ffenics. We may speak of the genus^ 
dog and its species ^ setter, Newfoundland, terrier, 
collie, and others. It is always better to use a spe- 
cific term than a general term, always wiser to be 
definite, exact, precise, than indefinite. Try to avoid 
saying, •*' the carpenter fixed the door;" say <'the 
carpenter mended the door" or ^< the carpenter put 
new hinges on the door." Below are some examples 
of the two kinds of words. 







WOBDS. 


Words. 


Animal. 


Horse, dog, cat, cow, sheep, etc. 


Flower. 


Rose, violet, hyacinth, geranium. 




pink, eta 


Tree. 


Beech, oak, maple, pine, etc. 




Carpenter, plumber, roofer, gar- 




dener, etc. 


Color. 


Red, blue, green, yellow, etc. 


Holiday. 


Thanksgiving, Fourth of July, 




Washington's Birthday. 


Form. 


Round, square, oblongs irregular, 




etc. 


Refreshments. 


Bread, sandwiches, ice-cream, 




cake, coffee, etc. 
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In these and in other cases it is possible to be more 
specific still by adding some descriptive adjective, as : 
''a pink rose," ''a large horse," ''an expert car- 
penter," "a rainy Thanksgiving," ''chocolate ice- 
cream," " a tall beech." 

EXEBCISE. 

In the passage bdowy point out aU the nouns that give 
general meanings and all those that give specific mean- 
ings. 

What is most striking in the Maine wilderness is the 
continuousness of the forest, with fewer open intervals 
or glades than you had imagined. Except the few burnt 
lands, the narrow intervals on the rivers, the bare tops of 
the high mountains, and the lakes and streams, the for- 
est is uninterrupted. It is even more grim and wild 
than you had anticipated, a damp and intricate wilder- 
ness, in the spring everywhere wet and miry. The as- 
pect of the country, indeed, is universally stern and sav- 
age, excepting the distant views of the forest from hills, 
and the lake prospects, which are mild and civilizing in a 
degree. The lakes are something which* you are unpre- 
pared for; they lie up so high, exposed to the light, and 
the forest is diminished to a fine fringe on their edges, 
with here and there a blue mountain, like amethyst 
jewels set around some jewel of the first water, — so 
anterior, so sui)erior, to all the changes that are to take 
place on their shores, even now civil and refined, and fair 
as they can ever be. These are not the artificial forests 
of an English king, — a royal preserve merely. Here pre- 
vail no forest laws but those of nature. The aborigines 
have never been dispossessed, nor nature disforested. 

It is a country full of evergreen trees, of mossy silver 
birches and watery maples, the ground dotted with in- 
sipid, small red berries, and strewn with damp and moss- 
grown rocks, — a country diversified with innumerable 
lakes and rapid streams, peopled with trout and various 
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species of leucisci, with salmon, shad, and pickerel, and 
other fishes; the forest resounding at rare intervals with 
the note of the chickadee, the blue- jay, and the wood- 
pecker, the scream of the fish-hawk and the eagle, the 
laugh of the loon, and the whistle of ducks along the 
solitary streams; at night, with the hooting of owls and 
howling of wolves; in summer, swarming with myriads 
of black flies and mosquitoes, more formidable than 
wolves to the white man. Such is the home of the moose, 
the bear, the caribou, the wolf, the beaver, and the 
Indian. Who shall describe the inexpressible tenderness 
and immortal life of the grim forest, where Nature, 
though it be mid-winter, is ever in her spring, where the 
moss-grown and decaying trees are not old, but seem to 
enjoy a perpetual youth; and blissful, innocent Nature, 
like a serene infant, is too happy to make a noise, except 
by a few tinkling, lisping birds and trickling rills ? 

Thoreau: The Maine Woods. 

In the following passages point out all the nouns that 
are specific rather than general. Point out aU the ad- 
jectives that help to increase the dejiniteness of picture. 
Point out aU the verbs that give specific^ definite, pic- 
turesque ideas rather than those which are vague and 
general. 

A wide plain, where the broadening Floss hurries on 
between its green banks to the sea, and the loving tide, 
rushing to meet it, checks its passage with an impetuous 
embrace. On this mighty tide the black ships — ^laden 
with the fresh-scented fir-planks, with rounded sacks of 
oil-bearing seed, or with the dark glitter of coal — are 
borne along to the town of St. Oggs, which shows its aged, 
fluted red roofs and the broad gables of its wharves be- 
tween the low wooded hill and the river-brink, tinging 
the water with a soft purple hue under the transient 
glance of this February sun. Far away on each hand 
stretch the rich pastures, and the patches of dark earth, 
made ready for the seed of broad-leaved green crops, or 
touched already with the tint of the tender-bladed, 
autumn-sown com. There is a remnant still of the last 
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year's golden clusters of bee-hive ricks rising at intervals 
beyond the hedgerows; and everywhere the hedgerows are 
studded with trees; the distant ships seem to be lifting 
their masts and stretching their red-brown sails close 
among the branches of the spreading ash. Just by the 
red-roofed town the tributary Ripple flows with a lively 
current into the Floss. How lovely the little river is, 
with its changing wavelets! It seems to me like a living 
companion while I wander along the bank and listen to 
its low, placid voice, as to the voice of one who is deaf 
and loving. I remember those large dipping willows. I 
remember the stone bridge. 

And this is Dorlcote Mill. I must stand a minute or 
two here on the bridge and look at it, though the clouds 
are threatening, and it is far on in the afternoon. Even 
in this leafless time of departing February, it is pleasant 
to look at — ^perhaps the chill, damp season adds a charm 
to the trimly kept, comfortable dwelling-house, as old as 
the elms and chestnuts which shelter it from the northern 
blast. The stream is brimful now, and lies high in this 
little withy plantation, and half drowns the grassy fringe 
of the croft in front of the house. As I look at the full 
stream, the vivid grass, the delicate bright-green powder 
softening the outUne of the great trunks and branches 
that gleam from under the bare purple boughs, I am in 
love with the moistness, and envy the white ducks that 
are dipping their heads far into the water here among 
the withes, unmindful of the awkward appearance they 
make in the drier world above. 

George Eliot: T/ie Mill on the Floss. 

Immediately below him the hillside fell away, clean 
and cleared for fifteen hundred feet, where a little village 
of stone-walled houses, with roofs of beaten earth, clung 
to the steep tilt. All round it the tiny terraced fields lay 
out like aprons of patchwork on the knees of the moun- 
tain, and cows no bigger than beetles grazed between the 
smooth stone circles of the threshing-floors. Looking 
across the valley, the eye was deceived by the size of 
things, and could not at first realize that what seemed 
to be low scrub, on the opposite mountain flank, was in 
truth a forest of hundred-foot pines. Purun Bhagat saw 
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an eagle swoop across the gigantic hollow, hut the great 
hird dwindled to a dot ere it was half-way over. A few 
bands of scattered clouds strung up and down the valley, 
catching on a shoulder of the hills, or rising up and dying 
out when they were level with the head of the pass. And 
"here shall I find peace," said Purun Bhagat. 

RuDYARD Kipling: The Second Jungle Booh. 

Among the first habits that a young architect should 
learn, is that of thinking in shadow, not looking at a de- 
sign in its miserable liny skeleton; but conceiving it as 
it will be when the dawn lights it and the dusk leaves 
it, when its stones will be hot, and its crannies cool; 
when the lizards will bask on the one, and the birds 
build in the other. Let him design with the sense of cold 
and heat upon him; let him cut out the shadows, as men 
dig wells in un watered plains; and lead along the lights, 
as a founder does his hot metal; let him keep the full 
command of both, and see that he knows how they fall, 
and where they fade. His paper lines and proportions 
are of no value: all that he has to do must be done by 
spaces of light and darkness; and his business is to see 
that the one is broad and bold enough not to be swallowed 
up by twilight, and the other deep enough not to be dried 
like a shallow pool by a noon-day sun. 

John Ruskin : The Seven Lamps of Architecture. 

BXEBCISB. 

Rewrite the following^ substituting specijic words /or 
the general words. 

I went out behind the building and saw a place full of 
flowers. Birds were moving above and some were making 
a noise. A x)erson came with something to give the 
birds. I passed up and down seeing the flowers. The 
trees at the sides were being moved by the air. The time 
I was there was the best time to see growing things. 

Figtirative words. — One special kind of specific 
diction is that composed of what we call figurative 
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words, or words that bring to our minds certain 
figures, outlines, pictures, resemblances, which will 
help us to understand an idea more clearly. This kind 
of language is called also metaphorical, or, character- 
ized by the presence of one or more metaphors. A 
metaphor (from Greek, to carry over, to transfer) 
transfers the qualities or powers of one class to another 
class. A man says, ''I echo what I hear." We 
know very well that no human being echoes ; it is the 
power found in inanimate things. We call a certain 
insect a yellow-jacket but, as a matter of fact, he has 
no jacket. 

EXEBCISE. 

Study the following sentences^ pointing out the meta- 
phors in each and their appropriateness, 

1. He is a steam engine. 

2. One newspaper is The Pilot, another The Beacon. 

3. His speech was an entering wedge for the subject of 
tariflf reform. 

4. Dr. Henry is a fertile and fluent speaker. 
6. My new servant is a jewel. 

6. He added a new plank to the Republican platform. 

7. The sand of our life runneth as fast though the 
hour glass be set in the sunshine of prosperity, as in the 
gloomy shade of affliction. — Fuller. 

8. He writes passionately; because he feels Jeeerdy; 
forcibly, because he conceives vividly; he sees too clearly 
to be vague; he is too serious to be otiose; he can analyze 
his subject, and therefore he is rich; he embraces it as a 
whole and in its parts, and therefore he is consistent; he 
has a firm hold of it, and therefore he is luminous. When 
his imagination wells up, it overflows in ornament; when 
his heart is touched, it thrills along his verse. He always 
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has the right word for the right idea, and never a word 
too much. If he is brief, it is because few words suffice; 
when he is lavish of them, still each word has its mark, 
and aids, not embarrasses, the vigorous march of his 
elocution. He expresses what all feel, but all cannot 
say; and his sayings pass into proverbs among his people, 
and his phrases become household words and idioms of 
their daily speech, which is tesselated with the rich frag- 
ments of his language, as we see in foreign lands the 
marbles of Eoman grandeur worked into the walls and 
pavements of modem palaces. 

Newman. 

Number of words. — Compression, conciseness, the 
use of one expressive word in place of many, is a help 
toward force in diction. Avoid tautology, verbosity, 
and redundancy. 

Tautology is the repetition of words meaning the 
same thing. ''Popular with the people," " His head 
was decapitated " are examples. 

EZEBCISB. 

Rewrite the following sentences^ avoiding tautology, 

1. He was a hypocrite and a deceiver. 

2. Astronomy is the study of the celestial heavens. 

3. He made an oral report by word of mouth. 

4. The color of the sky was azure blue. 

5. The book was beautifully illustrated with pictures. 

6. When I woke up I got up and shut up the window. 

7. He referred back to the beginning of the book. 

Verbosity (wordiness) is the characteristic of compo- 
sitions where too many words are used to express an 
idea. Redundancy (superfluity) is the characteristic 
of compositions where unnecessary, superfluous words 
are used. A passage that is verbose must be rewritten 
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in order to improve the style, while a passage that has 
redundant words may be improved by striking out the 
unnecessary words. 

EXEBCISE. 

Make the following passages more concise^ either by 
rewriting them or by strUciiig out certain words. 

You will undoubtedly be glad and thankful to know, 
my good friend, that my uncle, my brother's brother, has 
finally, after all these years, learned the truth and the 
whole truth about the unfortunate stolen jewels. 

His face wore a white, pale, waxen hue that startled and 
frightened her; but otherwise it was very cheerful, and 
entirely free from the careworn, anxious, unhappy expres- 
sion that had hitherto overshadowed it before. 

Mr. Brown has lavished upon the text a luxury of rich 
lines and colors destined to add new fame to his artistic 
and already much admired work and has made this 
beautiful book the most exquisite gift book of the year. 

A collection of the most famous and most widely 
known and popular songs that have endeared themselves 
to faithful lovers for many generations will be published 
for all who enjoy music. 

" Oh dear, oh dear,'' said Mrs. Tulliver, " to think of 
my china being sold in that way — and I bought it when 
I was married, just as you did yours, Jane and Sophy: 
and I know you didn't like mine, because of the sprig, 
but I was fond of it ; and there's never been a bit broken, 
for I've washed it myself — and there's the tulip on the 
cups, and the roses, that anybody might go and look at 
them for pleasure." 

Adapted from The Mill on the Floss. 

Beauty. — Beauty, in diction, is gained by the pres- 
ence of clearness and force, and by the choice of words 
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which are in good use. Follow the example of cul- 
tured writers who have a fastidious regard for sim- 
plicity, dignity, and charm in language. A writer is 
not necessarily priggish or stilted because he tries to 
convey his ideas in a manner different from that used 
by illiterate speakers. Pompousness is not beauty and 
vulgarity is not beauty. If you avoid the two ex- 
tremes you will gain a certain amount of charm in 
your writing, and will not offend against the laws of 
good taste. 

Newly coined words, or neologisms, should be 
avoided. What words should be substituted for each 
of the following? Tramlogue8,furmyi87n8^ motomeer^ 
New YorkiUs^ vtUgariana^ enthuse^ type-vyrite^ Udch- 
washing (opposed to whitewashing) galore. How long 
have the following words been in good use? Consult 
the dictionaries to see if they recognize them. Mega- 
phone^ Tna/rconigra/m^ ga/rage^ graft^ radium^ dectron^ 
cabal. 

Slang should be avoided. Such words as gramd^ 
sure, peachy lobster^ ripping^ daisy ^ and others, as they 
are used by slangy people, are exceedingly objection- 
able. They show not only a vulgar smartness in the 
manners of their user but, moreover, a sad lack of 
originality. 

Vulgarisms should be avoided. Under this name 
may be grouped the various words and expressions 
used carelessly in conversation by uneducated persons. 
Sometimes these words are those employed in certain 
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localities, only, and show the provincialism of the 
speaker. Such expressions, as the following are to be 
shunned. 

Admire to hnow^ fcuoor for resemble, tote, lug, 
fvU for very, complexioned, reckon, guess, fetch, 
cute, peshy, right sma/rt. Read good literature ; take 
pains to use the words you find in the best books ; 
listen to the conversation of educated people, and 
imitate their speech. Do not permit yourself to form 
the habit of vulgar exclamation such as \—foThe<mefrCs 
sake, what in the world, how v/nder the sun, gracious, 
dea/r me, and other popular phrases. Do not use mich 
and so as intensives, as in these sentences, which are 
incorrect : — ^ ' He is so good-natured " ; " She is such a 
beautiful girl." Do not use guess too frequently, or 
such phrases as sort of, hind of, donH you know, 1 
said (colloquially sayi), listen, say (exclamation), 1 
home got, lots of time. Never use the form thamks; 
thank you is preferred by people of culture! Avoid 
substituting real in place of very, as ^'He is real 
good." Poor used in place of thin, and dea/r in place 
of eTyp&nsvoe are colloquialisms. Elegam^t, a/wfvl, nice, 
lovely, are used much too freely and extravagantly by 
the average woman. Avoid the frequent repetition of 
wdl, why, you donH say so, and all right in place of 
very well. 

Barbarisms are to be avoided. Barbarisms, words 
or expressions that are not English, are: — auto, ad^ 
Jap, gent, phone, pants, ainH, and similar forms. 
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Fine writing should be avoided. Never try to use 
high-sounding words and phrases, or foreign words; 
never attempt to show off your learning, but speak in 
simple, unpretentious language. Do not give such 
titles as generaly ^tA professor to people who have no 
claim to them. Lowell, in his preface to the Biglow 
Papers^ gave some famous examples of the fine writ- 
ing that one sees in many newspapers. From his 
instances the following are chosen. 

** Great fire " = " disastrous conflagration **. 
" House burned " = " edifice consumed ". 
** Man fell " = " individual was precipitated '\ 
" Sent for the doctor *' = " called into requisition the 
services of the family physician." 

Do not allow yourself to introduce into your themes 
foreign phrases such as, persona grata^ sub rosa^ fcmx 
paSj noblesse oblige^ cum grano salis^ and similar ex- 
pressions. 

Try to avoid such absurd and hackneyed phrases as 
the following specimen of fine writing. 

Fixing his eyes upon the glorious object of her 
face, he noted her tresses, which he compared to the 
colored hyacinth of Arcadia, her brows to the mountain 
snows that lie on the hills, her eyes to the gray glister 
of Titan's gorgeous mantle, her alabaster neck to the 
whiteness of his flocks, her face to borders of lilies 
interseamed with roses. 

Gbeen: Menaphon, 

Variety — Synonyms. — Beauty is gained, further, 
by variety in diction. In order to avoid monotony, a 
12 
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writer should learn not to repeat a word too frequently. 
It is very annoying to readers to find the same word 
occurring over and over again. Enlarge your vocab- 
ulary by adding synonyms (sin-o-nims), that is, words 
that have almost similar meanings. Synonyms for 
such a word as affirm are : — assert^ maintain^ decla/re^ 
assevertUe; for keen are: — canistic^ biting j harshj cut- 
ting, severe, sharp. . 

BXEBCISB. 

Bring to class synonyms for the following words: 
runy tcUk, fire^ newspaper^ father, building, hope, green, 
happy, good, bird, nice, pretty, like and look. 

SXEBCISB. 

Substitute synonyms for the words repeated in the 
foUotoing passages. 

I walked down the road and then I walked along an- 
other road until I came to a beautiful wood where the 
branches of the trees came almost down to the road. 

Ivanhoe is a book that every reader enjoys. No one 
can fail to enjoy a book that has so much adventure in 
it. It is a book that even children enjoy for they can 
enjoy the descriptions even if they cannot understand all 
the adventures. 

How many times has the author of the following 
passage used the word river? What has he substituted 
for it? Find, in the dictionary, synonyms for all the 
italicized words. 

We stand now upon the river's hrinh. It may well 
be called the Concord — ^the river of peace and quietness — 
for it is certainly the most unexcitable and sluggish 
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stream that ever loitered, imperceptibly, toward its 
eternity, the sea* Positively, I had lived three weeks 
beside it, before it grew quite clear to my perception 
which way the current flowed. It never has a vivacioiLS 
aspect, except when a northwestern breeze is vexing its 
surface, on a sunshiny day. From the inexorable indo- 
lence of its nature, the stream is happily incapable of 
becoming the slave of human ingenuity, as is the fate of 
so many a wild, free mountain torrent. While all things 
else are comi)elled to subserve some useful purpose, it 
idles its sluggish life away, its lazy liberty, without turn- 
ing a solitary spindle, or affording even water power 
enough to grind the corn that grows upon its banks. 
The torpor of its movement allows it nowhere a bright 
pebbly shore, nor so much as a narrow strip of glistening 
sand, in any part of its course. It slumbers between 
broad prairies, kissing the long meadow grass, and bathes 
the overhanging boughs of elder bushes and willows, or 
tjie roots of elms and ash-trees, and clumps of maples. 
Flags and rushes grow along its plashy shore, the yellow 
water-lily spreads its broad flat leaves on the margin, and 
the fragrant white pond-lily abounds, generally selecting 
a position just so far from the river's brink that it cannot 
be grasped, save at the hazard of plunging in. 

Hawthorne: The Old*Manse. 

Short Words and Long Words, — Some people be- 
lieve that only short words should be used in writing ; 
others think that long words are more effective and 
more dignified. It is not worth while to discuss this 
matter, for the best rule is to use the right word, the 
expressive, suggestive word, whether it is short or 
long. The only thing to guard against is the danger 
of havinff too many short words or too many long 
words near together. People who use many long 
words are often laughed at on account of their pomp- 
ousness. Samuel Johnson, when he was a young man, 
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delighted in using long, long words, sesquipedalian 
words, '' a foot and a half " long. This is the way in 
which he translated Shakespeare's verse, in Macbeth: 

Heaven peep through the blanket of the dark. 

Direct a glance of perquisition through the fleecy 
woven integument of the tenebrosity. 

EXERCISE. 

Study the following passages and make two tables for 
each passage: — one of words of one or two syllables^ one 
of words of more than two syUdbles. 

Now, said Christian, let me go hence. Nay, stay, 
said the Interpreter, till I have shewed thee a little more, 
and after that thou shalt go on thy way. So he took. him 
by the hand again, and led him into a very dark room, 
where there sat a Man in an Iron Cage. 

Now the Man, to look on, seemed very sad; he sat 
with his eyes looking down to the ground, his hands 
folded together; and he sighed as if he would break his 
hearf 

BuNYAN : Pilgrim's Progress. 

Tread softly and circumspectly in this funambu- 
latory track and narrow path of goodness: pursue virtue 
virtuously; leaven not good actions, nor render virtue 
disputable. Stain not fair acts with foul intentions; 
maim not uprightness by halting circumstances, nor cir- 
cumstantially deprave substantial goodness. 

Consider whereabout thou art in Cebes's table, or that 
old philosophical pinax of the life of man: whether thou 
art yet in the road of uncertainties; whether thou hast 
yet entered the narrow gate, got up the hill and asperous 
way which leadeth unto the house of sanity ; or taken that 
purifying potion from the hand of sincere erudition, 
which may send thee clear and pure away unto a virtuous 
and happy life. 

Browne: Christian Morals, 
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"Well, my lad," he said to Tom, when Mr. Stelling 
had left the room to announce the arrival to his wife, 
and Maggie had begun to kiss Tom freely, "you look 
rarely! School agrees with you." 

" I don't think I am well, father," said Tom ; " I wish 
you'd ask Mr. Stelling not to let me do Euclid — ^it brings 
on the toothache, I think." 

(The toothache was the only malady to which Tom had 
ever been subject.) 

"Euclid, my lad— why, what's that?" said Mr. Tulli- 
ver. 

"Oh, I don't know: it's definitions, and axioms, and 
triangles, and things. It's a book I've got to learn in — 
there's no sense in it." 

" Go, go I " said Mr. TuUiver, reprovingly, " you mustn't 
say so. You must learn what your master tells you. He 
knows what it's right for you to learn." 

" I'll help you now, Tom," said Maggie, with a little 
air of patronizing consolation. "I've come to stay ever 
so long, if Mrs. Stelling asks me. I've brought my box 
and my pinafores, haven't I, father ? " 

" You help me, you silly little thing ! " said Tom, in 
such high spirits at this announcement that he quite 
enjoyed the idea of confounding Maggie by showing her 
a page of Euclid. " I should like to see you doing one of 
my lessons I Why, I leam Latin, too ! Girls never learn 
such things. They're too silly." 

" I know what Latin is very well," said Maggie confi- 
dently. "Latin's a language. There are Latin words in 
the Dictionary. There's bonus, a gift." 

" Now, you're just wrong there, Miss Maggie ! " said 
Tom, secretly astonished. "You think you're very wise! 
But * bonus' means 'good,' as it happens — ^bonus, bona, 
bonum." 

" Well, that's no reason why it shouldn't mean ' gift,' " 
said Maggie stoutly. "It may mean several things — 
almost every word does. There's Mawn,' — it means the 
grass-plot, as well as the stuff pocket-handkerchiefs are 
made of." 

"Well done, little 'un," said Mr. Tulliver, laughing, 
while Tom felt rather disgusted with Maggie's knowing- 
ness, though beyond measure cheerful at the thought 
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that she was going to stay with him. Her conceit would 
soon be overawed by the actual inspection of his books. 
George Euot : The Mill on the Floss. 

How to Increase one's Vocabulary, — How many 
words are there in your vocabulary? Shakespeare 
used about fifteen thousand, Milton about eight thou- 
sand. Did you ever feel tongue-tied and embarrassed 
when people were talking with you? Do you ever 
hesitate for a word and wish you could talk as easily 
as some people do? You can acquire ease and fluency 
if you care to earn some words, and are willing to 
work a little for your own advantage. The power of 
being a successful talker and writer comes partly from 
a natural gift, and from association with cultured 
people, but much comes from study and exercise. 

Form the habit of noting the words used by good 
talkers or good writers, look up new words in the 
dictionary, use these words yourself very often; you 
will thus, slowly, gain a large vocabulary. Every 
student should own a small dictionary and should 
use it constantly. It is very helpful to keep a note- 
book in which each new word may be entered. A 
diary of discoveries in the world of words is a book 
to be treasured. 

Two means of accustoming yourself to the use of 
new and difficult words are to be found in reading 
aloud from the works of great authors and in copying 
extracts from them. It is excellent practice to read 
aloud, for you learn to pronounce new words and, also, 
to understand how to use them correctly. Head a 
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story or a poem to your mother when she is sewing, 
read the news to your father when he is tired, read to 
your younger brothers and sisters from the books which 
they like best ; your time will not be lost, rather, you 
will gain very valuable training and will get out of the 
habit of stammering and blushing when you are called 
upon in school to read aloud. If you copy extracts 
from the masterpieces of literature, this experience will 
make you notice, in unfamiliar words, spelling as well 
as meaning. This does not mean that you are to 
imitate other writers, but, simply, that you are to get 
the benefit to be found in seeing how other persons 
have used words which you should learn to use. 



CHAPTER II 

PARAGRAPH STRUCTURE 

Development of the Paragraph. — In order to fill 
out the skeleton outline which you make for a theme, 
you will need to write very simply, remembering that 
perhaps your reader knows little or nothing about this 
subject. By obeying the following principles you will 
help your reader, very greatly, and will give him clear 
understanding of your thought. 

Topic Sentence. — Each paragraph may begin with 
a sentence which will announce the topic you expect 
to write about. This sentence is called the topic sen- 
tence. The remainder of the paragraph may be 
devoted to explaining this topic sentence. This is one 
of the hardest parts of writing themes, but it will be 
made easy if you remember that the important thing 
to do is to give very definite, very concrete, picturesque 
statements. If you are writing a theme about A Drive 
you may begin in this way : 

184 
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A Drive, 

Saturday we drove for ten miles. [Topic sentence.] 
It was cold and windy but we liad splendid air. I saw 
a flock of chickens run across the road as we turned a 
corner. Then some children, who were playing in 
the road, screamed and ran away when they saw us 
coming. 

Such a theme may be developed by answering the 
following questions: — Why did you drive on Satur- 
day? Where did you drive, in the city or in the 
country? Was it hilly or level land? Were there 
houses near? Did you meet other people? How 
many chickens were there? What color were they? 
Where did they run to? How many children were 
there? What were they playing? How were they 
dressed? Why did they scream and run away? 

Rewrite the pa/ragraphy cmswermg the questions cibove. 

Details. — Thismethod is what is called giving details. 
When you write a theme, try to think what questions a 
person would be likely to ask about the subject you 
are talking of, and answer these questions as clearly as 
possible. 

In the following passage study the italicized words, 
noting how each represents concrete, definite details. 
Note how the writer defines a gentleman by enumer- 
ating various qualities and characteristics. 

For instance, the polished manners and high-bred 
bearing which are so difficult of attainment, and so 
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strictly personal when attained,— which are so much 
admired in society, from society are acquired. [Topic 
sentence.] All that goes to constitute a gentleman, — 
the carriage^ gai% address^ gestures^ voice; the ease^ 
the 8elf-po8ses8ion^ the courtesy^ \hQ power of convers- 
ing^ the talent of not offending ; the lofty principle^ 
the delicacy of thought^ the happiness of etxpression^ the 
taste and proprietyy the generosity and forbearance^ the 
candor and consideration^ the openness of hand ; — 
these qualities, some of them come by nature, some of 
them may he found in any rank, some of them are a 
direct precept of Christianity ; but the full assemblage 
of them bound up in the unity of an individual char- 
acter, do we expect they can be learned from books ? 
Are they not necessarily acquired, where they are to 
be found, in high society ? 

Newman : Itise and Progress of Universities. 

Study the next extract to see how the author has 
developed his topic sentence by means of simple, com- 
monplace facts. He kept watch of things he saw and 
wrote them down in an easy, graceful, picturesque 
way. 

Of all the creatures of commercial enterprise, a canal 
barge is by far the most delightful to consider. [Topic 
sentence.] It may spread its sails, and then you see 
it sailing high above the tree-tops and the wind-mill, 
sailing on the aqueduct, sailing through the green 
cornlands : the most picturesque of things amphibious. 
Or the horse plods along at a foot-pace as if there were 
no such thing as business in the world ; and the man 
dreaming at the tiller sees the same spire on the 
horizon all day long. It is a mystery how things ever 
get to their destination at this rate; and to see the 
barges waiting their turn at a lock, affords a fine lesson 
of how easily the world may be taken. There should 
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be many contented spirits on board, for such a life is 
both to travel and to stay at home. 

The chimney smokes for dinner as you go along ; 
the banks of the canal slowly unroll their scenery to 
contemplative eyes; the barge floats by great forests 
and through great cities with their public buildings 
and their lamps at night ; and for the bargee, in his 
floating home, " travelling abed,'* it is merely as if he 
were listening to another man's story or turning the 
leaves of a picture book in which he had no concern. 
He may take his afternoon walk in some foreign country 
on the banks of the canal, and then come home to 
dinner at his own fireside. . 

•R L. Stevenson : An Inland Voyage. 

Example or Illustration.— Sometimes an example, 
a particular, or specific instance, will help to form a 
paragraph, as in the selections below. A subject 
otherwise not clearly understood may be made very 
plain in this way. 

Swallows seem to entertain the recollection of in- 
jury, and to resent it when an opportunity offers. 
[Topic sentence.] A pair of swallows built their nest 
under the ledge of a house at Hampton Court. It was 
no sooner completed than a couple of sparrows drove 
them from it, notwithstanding the swallows kept up a 
good resistance, and even brought others to assist 
them. The intruders were left in peaceable possession 
of the nest, till the two old birds were obliged to quit 
it to provide food for their young. They had no sooner 
departed than several swallows came and broke down 
the nest ; and I saw the young sparrows lying dead on 
the ground. As soon as the nest was demolished, the 
swallows began to rebuild it. 

Jesse: Gleanings. 
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The social and moral side of athletics is inextricably 
connected with the physical. [Topic sentence.] The 
athlete will always be the popular hero of the under- 
graduates. He it is who sets the standard of courage 
and pluck, of the ability to do and, if necessary, to 
suffer, so that it is of the utmost importance that at 
the same time he be sound, honest, and reasonably 
proficient in his college work. Last Fall one of our 
best football players was injured in a practice game. 
Two bones of his hand were broken, and the prospects 
for a successful season were so poor that this was 
looked upon as a calamity. But he was not to be put 
down by this. His hand was splinted and bandaged. 
He played in every game, and at the end of the season 
was unanimously and enthusiastically elected next 
year's captain. There was not a man in college who 
did not thrill with pride at such an exhibition of pluck, 
courage, and determination. Acts like that serve to 
set ideals of manliness before those who may never 
hope to uphold the honor of the University on the 
athletic field. 

R. T. McKenzie : The University and Phy steal 
Efficiency, The University Magazine, 

Comparison and Contrast. — A paragraph may be 
developed by comparing or contrasting one person or 
one object with another. 

Study the comparison in the following brief para- 
graph. What is the value of introducing this reference 
to Miss Alcott? 

The Story-Booh Girls. 

As in Miss Alcott's famous story, this is a narrative 
of a family in which a quartette of sisters play the 
principal parts, and, in spite of an entire difference in 
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the scenes and characters, the resemblance is carried 
further by the fact that Miss Whyte pens a delightful 
tale of the everyday life of girls (and some boys) who 
are as charming and as completely alive in their up-to- 
date way as were Miss Alcott's " Little Women " of a 
generation ago. 

The Macmillan Company's Catalogue. 

Note the contrasts brought out in the following 
passage. 

Dryden knew more of man in his general nature, 
and Pope in his local manners. The notions of Dryden 
were formed by comprehensive speculation ; and those 
of Pope by minute attention. There is more dignity 
in the knowledge of Dryden, and more certainty in 
that of Pope. 

Poetry was not the sole praise of either ; for both 
excelled likewise in prose ; but Pope did not borrow 
his prose from his predecessor. The style of Dryden 
is capricious and varied ; that of Pope is cautious and 
uniform. Dryden observes the motions of his ovm 
mind ; Pope constrains his mind to his own rules of 
composition. Dryden is sometimes vehement and rapid ; 
Pope is always smooth, uniform, and gentle. Dryden's 
page is a natural field, rising into inequalities, and 
diversified by the varied exuberance of abundant vege- 
tation ; Pope's is a velvet lawn, shaven by the scythe, 
and levelled by the roller. 

Samuel Johnson : The Life of Pope. 

Cause and Effect. — A paragraph may be developed 
by giving a cause in the topic sentence followed by a 
statement of its effects, or by giving a result in the topic 
sentence and after it the explanation of its causes. 
Analyze the following paragraphs, noting that the first 
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gives the effect followed by a statement of cause, the 
second gives the cause followed by its effects. 

(1) Scarcely any passages in the poems of Milton are 
more generally known, or more frequently repeated, 
than those which are little more than muster-rolls of 
names. (2) They are not always more appropriate or 
more melodious than other names. (3) But they are 
charmed names. (4) Every one of them is the first link 
in a long chain of associated ideas. (5) Like the dwel- 
ling-place of our infancy revisited in manhood, like the 
song of our country heard in a strange land, they 
produce upon us an effect wholly independent of their 
intrinsic value, (6) One transports us back to a re- 
mote period of history. (7) Another places us among 
the novel scenes and manners of a distant region. 
(8) A third evokes all the dear classical recollections 
of childhood, the schoolroom, the dog-eared Virgil, the 
holiday, and the prize. (9) A fourth brings before us 
the splendid phantoms of chivalrous romance, the 
trophied lists, the embroidered housings, the quaint 
devices, the haunted forests, the enchanted gardens, 
the achievements of enamoured knights, and the smiles 
of rescued princesses. 

Macaulay: Milton, 

The Turks had conquered piece by piece the whole 
of the Byzantine Empire. Constantinople which alone 
remained, was taken in 1453 and became a Turkish 
city. So ended the Roman Empire in the East. This 
event touched keenly the minds of the European 
Christians, even the pope preached a crusade against 
the Turks, but did not succeed in organizing it. As 
for the consequences which the taking of Constan- 
tinople had for the whole of Europe, the following 
have been noted : The learned men fled from Constan- 
tinople to the great cities of Italy especially to Florence, 
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where they brought Greek manuscripts and a taste for 
Greek learning. The Venetians and the Genoese, who 
had colonies throughout the Levant, were driven away 
by the Turks. Venice lost its possessions one by one. 
The commerce carried on between Italy and the Levant 
ceased, the great merchant republics of the Middle 
Ages, Venice and Genoa, were impoverished, and it 
was necessary to find another route for commerce. 

Sbignobos : History of MedicevcU and Modern 
Civilization. Trans, by James. 

Unity, Coherence, and Emphasis in the Paragraph. 

— After you have collected material that niay be used 
in your paragraph, you must next determine how much 
of it properly belongs in that paragraph, how much 
of it is related to your one subject. If you violate the 
principle of unity by placing in your paragraph ideas 
that do not belong there, your paragraph will be like 
a road where the by-paths are puzzling to the traveller. 
Unity must characterize every paragraph, and unity 
helps and is helped by coherence and emphasis. These 
three qualities are closely united in paragraph structure 
and if we gain one we usually gain the other two. 

Climax. — The order of climax often gives emphasis 
and coherence to a paragraph, that is, the order in 
which ideas are arranged in a series beginning with 
the least important and leading to the most important. 
Compare the following arrangement, without climax 
and that on page 190, where there is climax. 

Scarcely any passages in the poems of Milton are 
more generally known, or more frequently repeated, 
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than those which are little more than a muster roll of 
names. One transports us back to a remote period of 
history. They are not always more appropriate or 
more melodious than other names. Another places us 
among the novel scenes and manners of a distant region. 
A third evokes all the dear classical recollections of 
childhood, the schoolroom, the dog-eared Virgil, the 
holiday and the prize. A fourth brings before us the 
splendid phantoms of chivalrous romance, the trophied 
lists, the embroidered housings, the quaint devices, the 
haunted forests, the enchanted gardens, the achieve- 
ments of enamoured knights, and the smiles of rescued 
princesses. Every one of them is a first link in a long 
chain of associated ideas. Like the dwelling-place of 
our infancy revisited in manhood, like the song of our 
country heard in a strange land, they produce upon us 
an effect wholly independent of their intrinsic value. 
But they are charmed names. 

Reference Words and Key- Words. — Often it is pos- 
sible to give a paragraph unity, coherence, and em- 
phasis by using reference words which force the reader 
to link the sentence he is reading with the preceding 
sentence. 

In the passage below, explain to what, in preceding 
sentences, the italicized reference words relate. What 
pajrttS of speech are these reference words? 

In his early years Browning had always a great 
liking for walking in the dark. At Camberwell he was 
wont to carry this love to the point of losing many a 
night's rest. There was, in particular^ a wood near 
Dulwich, whither he was wont to go. There he would 
walk swiftly and eagerly along the solitary and lightless 
by-ways, finding a potent stimulus to imaginative 
thought in the happy isolation thus enjoyed, with all 
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the concurrent delights of natural things, the wind 
moving like a spirit through the tree-branches, the 
drifting of poignant fragrances, even in winter-tide, 
from herb and sappy bark, imperceptible almost by the 
alertest sense in the day's manifold detachments. At 
ihi% time, too, he composed much in the open air. ThiB 
he rarely, if ever, did in later life. Not only many 
portions of Paracelsus, but several scenes in Stafford, 
were enacted first in these midnight silences of the 
Dulwich woodland. Mere, too, as the poet once de- 
clared, he came to know the serene beauty of dawn : 
for every now and again, after having read late, or 
written long, he would steal quietly from the house, 
and walk till the morning twilight graded to the pearl 
and amber of the new day. 

William Shabp: Life of Robert Browning, 

The repetition of a key-word often increases the 
effectiveness of a paragraph. The writer locks the 
sentences together by the key- word, and the reader 
finds that the key- word helps him to unlock the mean- 
ing of the paragraph. 

What is the key- word in the following passage? 

The proposition is peace. Not peace through the 
medium of war ; not peace to be hunted through the 
labyrinth of intricate and endless negotiations; not 
peace to rise out of universal discord fomented from 
principle in all parts of the empire ; not peace to depend 
on the juridical determination of perplexing questions, 
or the precise marking the shadowy boundaries of a 
complex government. It is simple peace, sought in its 
natural course and in its ordinary haunts. It is peace 
sought in the principles of peace, and laid in principles 
purely pacific. I propose, by removing- the ground of 
difference, and by restoring the former unsuspecting 

^3 
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confidence of the colonies in the mother country, to 
give permanent satisfaction to your people ; and (far 
from a scheme of ruling by discord) to reconcile them 
to each other in the same act and by the bond of the 
very same interest which reconciles them to the British 
government. 

BuBKE : Speech on Conciliation. 

The Summary Sentence. — If a paragraph deals with 
an idea that is somewhat hard to understand, a writer 
inay make the matter clearer by use of a final sentence 
which gives a summary of the subject of the paragraph. 

Note in the following passage how effectively Car- 
lyle introduced his idea with a brief topic sentence 
and concluded with a final sentence of summary. 

Still, we do not think that the blame of Bums's 
failure lies chiefly with the world. The world, it seems 
to us, treated him with more rather than with less 
. kindness than it usually shows to such men. It has 
ever, we fear, shown but small favor to its Teachers : 
hunger and nakedness, perils and revilings, the prison, 
the cross, the poison-chalice have, in most times and 
countries, been the market price it has offered for Wis- 
dom, the welcome with which it has greeted those who 
have come to enlighten and purify it. Homer and 
Socrates, and the Christian Apostles, belong to old 
days ; but the world's Martyrolpgy was not completed 
with these. Roger Bacon and Galileo languish in 
priestly dungeons ; Tasso pines in the cell of a mad- 
house; Camoens dies begging on the streets of Lisbon. 
So neglected, so " persecuted they the Prophets,'* not 
in Judea only, but in all places where men have been. 
We reckon that every poet of Bums's order is, or should 
be, a prophet and teacher to his age ; that he has no 
right to expect great kindness from it, but rather is 
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bound to do it great kindness ; that Burns, in particular, 
experienced fiSly the usual proportion of the world's 
goodness ; and that the blame of his failure, as we have 
said, lies not chiefly with the world. 

Cablylk: Bums, 

BXEBCISB. 

Write paragraphs developing each of the topic sen- 
tences given below. Use concrete^ picturesque details^ or 
examples^ comparison or contrast, cause or effect, in order 
to make your paragraphs clear. Make each sentence as 
interesting as the one that precedes it. Do not let your 
reader* s attention flag. 

1. A cat is more selfish than a dog. 

Give an example by referring to some animal you 
know. 

2. Asphalt pavements are slippery in winter. 

Explain why they are slippery and what accidents 
occur. Perhaps you have seen some one slip. 
8. My brother has a large collection of foreign stamps. 

State from what countries they come and what 
they are like in color and in design. 

4. Winter sports are more exciting than summer si)orts. 

Name those in both seasons and then give an 
account of some afternoon's game in order to prove 
your point 

5. I walked three miles yesterday. 

Tell who went with you, where you went, and state 
some incident of the journey. 

6. I expect to buy a fountain-pen. 

Tell what the result will be in your writing and 
in other things. 

7. Henry was very tired yesterday. 

Tell what he had done to make himself tired. 

Transitions. — Every paragraph, besides having a 
definite, unified subject, should be carefully related to 
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the other paragraphs in a theme, by means of skil- 
ful transitions. The transition (Latin trcmsitio^ going 
over), the passage from one subject to another, is one 
of the most difficult parts of the theme, for it must be 
graceful and not awkward ; the link between the para- 
graphs should be clearly seen, and yet should not be 
as conspicuous as, ''Now I will stop telling about 
John and will tell you about Mary." In your tran- 
sitions, follow the natural order of thought, and you 
will not interfere with your reader's ability to follow 
you. 

Study the transitions in the following passage. How 
does the author prepare the way for each new 
paragraph? 

I call, therefore, a complete and generous education, 
that which fits a man to perform justly, skilfully, and 
magnanimously all the offices, both private and public, 
of peace and war. And how all this may be done 
between twelve and one-and-twenty, less time than is 
now bestowed in pure triffing at grammar and sophistry, 
is to be thus ordered : — 

First, to find out a spacious house and ground about 
it fit for an academy, and big enough to lodge a hundred 
and fifty persons, whereof twenty or thereabout may 
be attendants, all under the government of one, who 
shall be thought of desert sufficient, and ability, either 
to do all, or wisely to direct and oversee it done. This 
place should be at once both school and university, not 
needing a remove to any other house of scholarship, 
except it be some peculiar college of law or physic, 
where they mean to be practitioners ; but as for those 
general studies which take up all our time from Lilly 
to commencing, as they term it, master of art, it should 
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be absolute. After this pattern as many edifices may 
be converted to this use as shall be needful in every 
city throughout this land, which would tend much to 
its increase of learning and civility everywhere. This 
number, less or more, thus collected, to the conve- 
nience of a foot- company, or interchangeably two troops 
of cavalry, should divide their day's work into three 
parts as it lies orderly — their studies, their exercise, 
and their diet. 
For their studies : they should begin with the chief 

and necessary rules of some good grammar 

Milton : Tractate on Education. 

The transitions in the instance above are made by a 
kind of mathematical progress. In the next instance 
the transition is made by reference to time. Paragraph 
one tells what one character did, paragraph two tells 
what the second character did the next moment. 

Then did Christian draw ; for he saw it was time to 
bestir him ; and Apollyon as fast made at him, throw- 
ing darts as thick as hail; by the which, notwith- 
standing all that Christian could do to avoid it, 
Apollyon wounded him in his head, his hand, and foot. 
This made Christian give a little back : Apollyon, 
therefore followed his work amain, and Christian again 
took courage and resisted as manfully as he could. 
This sore combat lasted for above half a day, even till 
Christian was almost quite spent; for you must know 
that Christian, by reason of his wounds, must needs 
grow weaker and weaker. 

Then Apollyon, espying his opportunity, began to 
gather up close to Christian, and wrestling with him, 
gave him a dreadful fall; and with that Christian's 
sword flew out of his hand. Then said Apollyon, I am 
sure of thee now : and with that he had almost pressed 
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him to death ; so that Christian began to despair of 
life. But as God would have it, while ApoUyon was 
fetching his last blow, thereby to make a full end of 
this good man, Christian nimbly reached out his hand 
for his sword, and caught it, saying, "Rejoice not 
against me, O mine enemy I when I fall I shall arise," 
and with that gave him a deadly thrust, which made 
him give back as one that had received his mortal 
wound. Christian, perceiving that, made at him again, 
saying, "Nay, in all these things we are more than 
conquerors through Him that loved us." And, with 
that^ Apollyon spread forth his dragon's wings and 
sped him away tiiat Christian saw Mm no more. 
Bunyan: PUgrim^a Progress, 

In the next instance the transition is made by turn- 
ing the attention from one place to another, nearby. 
What are the places treated by each paragraph? 

We will take the bird first; it is little more than a 
drift of the air, brought into form by plumes ; the air 
is in all its quills, it breathes through its whole frame 
and flesh, and glows with air in its flying, like a blown 
flame ; it rests upon the air, subdues it, surpasses it, 
out-races it, is the air, conscious of itself, conquering 
itself, ruling itself. 

Also into the throat of the bird is given the voice of 
the air. All that in the wind itself is weak, wild, use- 
less, in sweetness is knit together in its song. As we 
may imagine the wild form of the cloud closed into the 
perfect form of the bird's wings, so the wild voice of 
the cloud into its perfect and commanded voice ; un- 
wearied, rippling through the clear heaven in its glad- 
ness, interpreting all intense passion through the soft 
spring nights, bursting into acclaim and rapture of choir 
at daybreak, or lisping and twittering among the boughs 
and hedges through heat of day, like little winds that 
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only make the cowslip bells shake, and ruffle the petals 
of the wild rose. 

Also, upon the plumes of the bird are put the colors 
of the air : on these the gold of the cloud, that cannot 
be gathered by any covetousness ; the rubies of the 
clouds, that are not the price of Athena, but are 
Athena ; the vermilion of the cloud-bar, and the flame 
of the cloud crest, and the snow of the cloud and its 
shadow, and the melted blue of the deep wells of the 
sky — all these seized by the creating spirit and woven 
by Athena herself into fibres and threads of plumes ; 
with wave on wave following and fading along breast 
and throat and opened wings, infinite as the dividing 
of the foam and the sifting of the sea-sand ; — even the 
white down of the clouds seeming to fiutter up between 
the strongest plumes, seen but too soft for touch. 

Ruskin: Natural Myths, 

In the next instance the transition is made by turn- 
ing from one subject to another. What are the sub- 
jects discussed ? 

As might be expected, the inventive genius of the 
Greeks showed itself in the constructing of all manner of 
toys, and children devised for themselves perhaps all the 
games now known and many more besides. Aristotle 
says you must provide them with toys, or they will 
break things in the house, and the older philosopher 
Archytas was celebrated for inventing the child's rat- 
tle. Plato also complains of the perpetual roaring of 
the younger, and the mischievousness of older, children. 
We may infer from these things that the Greek boys 
were fully as troublesome as our own. They had balls, 
hoops, swings, hobbyhorses, and dice, with dolls for the 
girls, and various animals of wood and earthenware, like 
the contents of our Noah's arks. They played hide and 
seek, blind man's buff, French and English, hunt the 
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slipper, the Italian morra^ and many other games which 
the scholiasts and Germans have in vain endeavoured 
to explain. But for grown people, we do not find many 
games, properly speaking, played for the game's sake, 
like our cricket. There was very simple ball playing, 
and, of course, gambling with dice. Of gymnastic 
exercises I will speak separately. 

As for the girls of the house, they were brought up 
to see and hear as little as possible. They only went 
out upon a few state occasions, and knew how to work 
wool and weave, as well as to cook. We may fairly 
infer that the great majority of them could not read or 
write. The boys, on the contrary, were subjected to 
the most careful education, and on no point did the 
Greek lawgivers and philosophers spend more care than 
in the proper training, both physical and mental, of 
their citizens. The modern system, however, of public 
school training was not practised anywhere save at 
Sparta, where a state schoolmaster was appointed, and 
ail the Spartan boys taken out of the control of their 
parents. They lived together under the care of elder 
boys, as well as masters, so that the system of monitors, 
and even that of fagging, was in ordinary practice. 
They were encouraged to fight out their disputes, and 
were much given to sports and athletic amusements, 
just like our schoolboys. But the public school training 
and discipline lasted much longer at Sparta than among 
us, and embraced the university period, as well as the 
school period, of life. 

In the other states of Greece, which were chiefly 
towns, or suburbs of towns, the system of day schools 
was universal, and the boys went to and from home 
under the charge of a special slave, chosen because he 
was no longer fit for hard work. He was called the 
boys' leader, or pedagogue, a word which never meant 
schoolmaster among the Greeks, though it is so ren- 
dered in our English Bible (Gal. iii. 24). The discipline 
of boys was severe, and they were constantly watched 
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and repressed, nor were they allowed to frequent the 
crowded market-place. Corporal punishment was com- 
monly applied to them, and the quality most esteemed 
in boys was a blushing shyness and modesty, hardly 
equalled by the girls of our time. Nevertheless Plato 
speaks of the younger boys as the most sharpwitted, 
insubordinate, and unmanageable of animals. 

Mahaffy : Old Oreek Life. 

In the following passage the transition is made by 
repeating in the second paragraph certain words and 
phrases of the first paragraph. What are the words ? 

And I say that the English reliance on our religious 
organizations and on their ideas of human perfection, 
just as they stand, is like our reliance on freedom, on 
muscular Christianity, on population, on coal, on wealth, 
— mere belief in machinery, and unfruitful ; and that it 
is wholesomely counteracted by culture, bent on seeing 
things as they are, and on drawing the human race 
onward to a more complete, or harmonious perfection. 

Culture, however, shows its single-minded love of 
perfection, its desire simply to make reason and the will 
of God prevail, its freedom from fanaticism, by its 
attitude toward all this machinery, even while it insists 
that it is machinery. 

Abnold : Sweetness and Light, 

EXEBCISE. 

Write short themes^ making transitions in each of the 
vsays noted above, 

1, An account of an excursion down the river. 

In introducing each new paragraph discuss a new 
part of the scenery you saw. 
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2. The reasons why I like my friend. 

Give at least four reasons, beginning each para- 
graph with first, second, third, and fourth reason, 
respectively. 
8. How Tom and I gathered chestnuts. 

State how Tom got a stick and struck some 
branches while you picked up the nuts, then tell how 
you took his place. 
4. My courses in the High School. 

Explain to a cousin what studies you take, de- 
scribing each study in a separate paragraph. 



CHAPTER m 

EXPOSITION 

Purpose of Exposition. — Description deals with 
concrete subjects; exposition, with those that are 
abstract, seeking to make ideas clear. Exposition 
may be seen in various forms : the simplest is the 
explanation of some word, such as we find in the 
dictionary, the most complex is the explanation of 
some abstract theory, such as we find in Locke's 
Essay on the Hwman Under stcmdi/ng. Every day 
of our lives we are asked to explain something 
which another person does not understand ; it may be 
you are asked why you enjoy stories of adventure, or 
why you want to go to college. Such instances of 
exposition require on your part a statement of your 
personal preferences. You expound your views on 
these subjects, and you attempt to make some other 
person understand what you think. A stranger may 
ask to be directed to a certain street in your native 
town ; you give him directions, which act represents a 
kind of exposition. You are often asked to tell some- 
one about your course of study in the high school, or 
to make clear to a visitor what the arrangement of 
rooms in your house is, or to inform a friend what 
method of training you used in teaching your dog how 

203 
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to beg for his dinner. These are all very simple kinds 
of exposition. • More elaborate exposition is demanded 
of you when you are expected in school to explain the 
method by which our President is elected, or the use 
of the word cum^ in Latin, or the importance of main- 
taining friendly relations between Germany and the 
United States. 

Kinds of Exposition. — Exposition may be: — 

1. Definition: an explanation of the meaning of a 
word or of a term. 

2. Explanation of a process. 

ex. the making of paper. 

3. Explanation of a prmciple. 

ex. the educational system of the United 
States. 

4. Explanation of a purpose. 

ex. the purpose of the Pilgrim Fathers in 
coming to America. 

5. Explanation of a judgment about a person. 

ex. the character of a statesman. 

6. Explanation of a judgment about a thing. 

ex. the value of a flying machine. 

7. Explanation of a theory. 

ex. the origin of language. 

SXEBCISE. 

1. Bring to class five definitions of words, taken 
from the notes of some text-book. 
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2. Bring to class three expositions taken from the 
newspapers. 

3. Find three expository passages in the Sir Roger 
de Coverley papers, or in some other book you have 
been reading. 

4. Bring to class four expository passages chosen 
from (1) a geography ; (2) an arithmetic ; (3) a physi- 
ology ; (4) a grammar. 

Definition. — A definition aims to separate one ob- 
ject or abstract idea from all others, and to analyze 
it in such a fashion as to make its characteristics 
vividly clear in words. There is hardly any 
other kind of writing which is more difficult than 
this, for definition requires deep thought and close 
scrutiny before it can be considered satisfactory. A 
writer needs to practice, if he hopes to learn the art of 
conveying information clearly to other people. 

The Brief Definition.— It seems a simple matter to 
define a commonplace object, or a familiar idea, yet 
there are many obstacles to be overcome before a 
good definition, short and to the point, is written. 
If we try to define the word circle we shall find per- 
plexity at once. 

1. ** A circle is something perfectly round." 
\How does it differ from a hallf] 

2. ** A circle is a line that has no end." 
[How does it differ from a square f'\ 

3. "A circle is a curved line that has no end.'* 
[How does it differ from an ovalf'\ 
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4. «* A circle is a curved line, that has no end, that 
could be drawn inside a square, touching each of the 
four sides of the square." 

[Would it not he easy to draw a -figure thai would satisfy 
this definition and yet not he a circle f] 

5. <^ A circle is a figure made of a circular line that 
has no end." 

[What is a circular linefl 

6. •* A circle is a ring." 

IWhat does ring mean, — a sound, a piece of jewelry, or 
a figure f] 

7. " A circle is a circuit enclosed by a curved circum- 
ference." 

[What is the difference in the meaning of these words, 
circle, circuit, and circumferencefl 

8. << A circle is a representation composed of a cir- 
cumambient perifery." 

[What is a circumamhient perifery f Is not the defini- 
tion harder to understand that the word definedf'\ 

9. « A circle is a figure, made of a curved line, that 
is not an oval and not undulating, that may be drawn 
inside a square, touching each of the four sides of the 
square exactly in the middle." 

\Is not this a long and confusing statementf^ 

In like manner the definition might be continued 
imtil a satisfactory definition is found, which would be 
the one given in a geometry : — 

10. " A circle is a plane figure contained by a line 
everywhere equidistant from a point within called the 
centre." 
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THE FOLLOWING RULES SHOULD BE OBSERVED IN 
MAKING A DEFINITION. 

1. A definition should be brief, yet clear. 

2. A definition should separate the thing to be de- 
fined from others similar to it, so that the reader will 
escape all confusion. 

3. A definition should be comprehensive, including 
every aspect of its subject, and not ignoring any 
essential. 

4. A definition should not repeat the word or words 
to be defined in the explanation. 

5. A definition should not contain a word or words 
more difficult than that which is defined. 

Criticise the following definitions : — 

Homicide is where one human being kills another. 

A holiday is when there is no school. 

A metrical romance is a romance in metre. 

An elephant is a pachyderm. 

Theft is depredation. 

A house is a building that has a foundation and four 
walls. 

A bicycle is a machine that is used for pleasure. 

A school is a collection of boys and girls devoted to 
study. 

EXEBCISE. 

Define briefly^ yet so that a boy or girl of fifteen would 
understand: — 



1. 


A broom. 


6. 


A compass. 


2. 


A telephone. 


7. 


Algebra. 


3. 


A screw-driver. 


8. 


Machinery. 


4. 


Bravery. 


9. 


Democracy. 


5. 


Generosity. 


10. 


Happiness. 
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The Long Definition. — Certain subjects cannot "be 
defined in a single sentence with entire clearness; 
they demand a more extended treatment because they 
are, perhaps, unfamiliar to most people, or are some- 
what intricate, or are abstract. 

Is the following definition of aUegory clear to you? 

An allegory is a continued metaphor. 

Is not the definition, below, more clear? 

Allegory is the narration of fictitious events, whereby 
it is sought to convey or illustrate important truths. 
Thus, in Psalm Ixxx, the Jewish nation is represented 
under the symbol of a vine : — " Thou hast brought a 
vine out of Egypt ; thou hast cast out the heathen and 
planted it. Thou preparedst room before it, and didst 
cause it to take deep root, and it filled the land. The 
hills were covered with the shadow of it, and the 
boughs thereof were like goodly cedars." It will be 
seen that an allegory is a combination of kindred 
metaphors so connected in sense as to form a kind of 
story. The parables of the Scriptures, as well as fables 
that point a moral, are varieties of this figure. Some- 
times an allegory is so extended as to fill a volume ; as 
in the case of Bunyah's Pilgrim's Progress. 

QuACKBNBOs: Composition. 

This definition is made easy to understand by the 
use of the illustrative quotation from the Bible and, 
also, by giving the name of an example of a long 
allegory. 

A definition may always be made more clear by 
the introduction of an example, of an iilustrative 
quotation, or of a drawing. 
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SXEBCISE. 

Define^ fuUy^ each of the following aubfectSy giving^ in 
each instance^ an example^ or an iUustrative quotation, 
or a drawing. 



1. 


A contractor. 


2. 


A cave. 


3. 


An earthquake. 


4. 


Sculpture. 


5. 


A sonata. 


6. 


An oration. 


7. 


A stanza of poetiy. 


8. 


Proverbs. 


9. 


A cypress tree. 


10. 


A tennis racquet. 



Definition by Discrimination. — Sometimes one ob- 
ject, or abstract quality, may be successfully defined by 
comparing it with others that bear resemblance to it, 
and by distinguishing the striking characteristics v^rhich 
separate one from the other. 

Study the following example of successful discrimi- 
nation. What is the author's method? What use does 
he make of illustration? 

Here are the words " arrogant," " presumptuous," and 
"insolent." We often use them promiscuously; yet 
let us examine them a little more closely, and ask our- 
selves, as soon as we have succeeded in tracing the 
lines of demarcation between them, whether we are not 
now in possession of three distinct thoughts, instead of 
a single confused one. Thus, he is "arrogant" who 
oversteps the limits of what justly is his, claims the 
observance and homage of others as his due (ad rogat)^ 
does not wait for them to offer, but himself demands 
it; or who, having right to one sort of observance, 
14 
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claims another to which he has no right. Thus it was 
** arrogance " in Nebuchadnezzar, when he required that 
all should fall down before the image which he had 
reared. He, a man, was claiming for man's work the 
homage which belonged only to God. But one is 
« presumptuous " who take% things to himself before he 
has acquired any right and title to them {prae %umit\ 
the young man who already takes the place of the old, 
the learner who speaks as with the authority of the 
teacher. By-and-by all this may very justly be his, 
but it is "presumption" to anticipate it now. "Inso- 
lent " means properly no more than unusual ; to act 
** insolently " is to act unusually. The offensive sense 
which the word has acquired rests upon the feeling 
that there is a certain well-understood rule of society, 
a recognized standard of moral behavior, to which each 
of its members should conform. The "insolent" man 
is one who violates this rule, who breaks through this 
order, acting in an unaccustomed manner. 

R. C. Trench: On the Study of Words. 

In order to separate one object or quality from 
others like it, a writer should introduce significant 
concrete facts, details, and particulars relating to 
each. Kote the use of concrete details in the follow- 
ing exposition of the members of the craft guilds in the 
Middle Ages. 

The members of the craft guild were divided into 
three classes, apprentices, journeymen, and masters. 
The apprentice served a certain number of years in 
learning his trade. The simple trades might be learned 
in three years, but a difficult craft; like the goldsmith's, 
required ten years. He received food and shelter from 
the master and was trained in his trade and also in the 
habits of good citizenship. He received no pay for his 
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work, but, on the contrary, often paid considerable 
money for his instruction. The journeyman had 
finished his apprenticeship and was entitled to receive 
wages, but he still had to work for a master and could 
not work directly for the public. The master was not 
merely an employer, but worked himself at the trade. 
Any journeyman who could save enough money and 
prove his qualifications might, in turn, become a 
master. 

Ruth B. Fbanklin: Significant Aspects of Ancient 
and Mediaeval Civilization. 

EXERCISE. 

Define and distinguish the following : — 

1. Wisdom and knowledge. 

2. Grove and forest. 

3. Truth and fiction. 

4. Frankness, bluntness, rudeness. 

5. House and home. 

6. Author and writer. 

7. Artist, artisan, and mechanic. 

8. Genius and talent. 

9. Shall and will. 

10. Theme, composition, essay, treatise. 

Paragraph Structure in Exposition. — ^Whatever 
the subject of an exposition may be, great care should 
be taken to present that subject in a simple, straight- 
forward manner. A topic which you understand 
perfectly may be hard for another person to grasp 
quickly ; put yourself in your reader's place, and 
try to discover what questions he would be likely 
to ask, then answer these questions in orderly, thought- 
ful fashion. 

Study the method of the writers of the paragraphs 
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below, by answering the following questions about 
each paragraph : — 

1. What kind of exposition is this ? 

2. For what sort of audience was it written ? 

3. Is there a topic sentence, and if so, which is that 
sentence ? 

4. By what method is the paragraph developed ? 

5. Is the paragraph unified, or is there something 
which you think does not belong there ? 

6. Is the paragraph coherent ? Can you follow the 
thought easily ? 

7. Does the paragraph contain any reference words, 
or key words, which help to give unity and coherence ? 

8. Is there a summary sentence ? 

A Massive Chain, 

From an ironmaker's point of view the greatest 
achievement durirtg the Revolutionary period was the 
making of the great West Point chain. This massive 
chain, which has probably never had an equal since the 
first hammer struck upon the first anvil, was stretched 
across the Hudson River at West Point to prevent the 
British fieet from making a second attack upon Kings- 
ton and Albany. It was nearly a mile in length and 
weighed almost 200 tons, many links being as heavy as 
an ordinary-sized man. To complete it in six weeks 
sixty men hammered day and night at seventeen forges, 
and the cost of it was placed at $400,000. 

Indianapolis JVews. 

Cambridge, 

BY M. A. B. TUKEB. PAINTED BY WILLIAM MATHBSON. 

The book on Cambridge is largely an account of the 
founding and history, centuries long, of that great 
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English University. It comes from the pen of one 
whose writings along this line, especially his history of 
Christian and ecclesiastical Rome, have already made 
him well known. In the main Mr. Tuker keeps to a 
narration of specific events, leaving a description of the 
beauties of the English countrysides and the archi- 
tectural glories of the old towers of the collegiate 
buildings to be expressed in line and color by W. 
Matheson, the artist, whose many sketches have excel- 
lently fulfilled the trust committed to him. Those 
who have visited Cambridge will find delight in recalling 
its characteristic scenes and buildings here admirably 
recorded. — Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

A hot- water heating plant is best, steam next and 
then furnace. Hot water costs the most and hot air 
the least. There should be fresh air ventilation in 
several parts of the house. (See Fireplace problem.) 
A good heating man will describe in detail to you the 
advantages of "indirect ventilation." The hardware 
of a house is a small item of cost and should not be in 
the contractor's contract except that he should put it 
on. This leaves you free to select hardware as locks 
for doors and windows, sash lifts, hinges, etc., as suits 
your taste. Don't place gas fixtures behind doors or 
close to windows near the curtains. Do not arrange 
doors and windows so that wall space cannot be found 
for necessary furniture as beds, dressers, sideboards, 
etc. Study the swing of your doors so that they will 
not swing onto stationary furniture. Don't swing the 
doors into the closet, swing them outward. Leave 
room for a bedroom dresser near a window, but not 
opposite. Place your radiators or registers near 
windows (under them is best) where they will heat the 
cold air as it enters the room. Never place a radiator 
near the head of your bed or on wall space available 
for necessary wall furniture. A small light in pantry 
door is a good thing. — KeitKa Magazine. 
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And yet she was a happy woman, and a woman whom 
no one named without good-will. It was her own 
universal good- will and contented temper which worked 
such wonders. She loved everybody, was interested in 
everybody's happiness, quick-sighted to everybody's 
merits ; thought herself a most fortunate creature, and 
surrounded with blessings in such an excellent mother, 
and so many good neighbours and friends, and a home 
that wanted for nothing. The simplicity and cheer- 
fulness of her nature, her contented and grateful spirit, 
were a recommendation to everybody, and a mine of 
felicity to herself. — Janb Austen : Emma, 

Irving had such a small house and such narrow 
rooms, because there was a great number of people to 
occupy them. He could only afford to keep one old 
horse (which, lazy and aged as it was, managed once or 
twice to run away with that careless old horseman). * 
He could only afford to give plain sherry to that ami- 
able British paragraph-monger, who saw the patriarch 
asleep over his modest, blameless cup, and fetched the 
public into his private chamber to look at him. Irving 
could only live very modestly, because the wifeless, 
childless man had a number of children to whom he 
was as a father. He had as many as nine nieces, I am 
told — I saw two of these ladies at his house — with all of 
whom the dear old man had shared the produce of his 
labour and genius. — Thackbeay : NU Nisi JBonum, 

Now in this literary dearth there has been one salient 
exception, and this exception has been found in the 
province of humorous writing. Here at any rate 
American history, and American life, have continuously 
reflected themselves in a not unworthy literary pro- 
duct. The humorist has followed, and depicted, the 
progress of our western civilization at every step. Ben- 
jamin Franklin has shown us the humor of Yankee 
commercialism, and Pennsylvanian piety — the odd 
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resultant of the juxtaposition of saintliness and common 
sense. Irving has developed the humor of the Early 
Dutch settlement — the mynheers of the Hudson valley, 
with their long pipes and leisurely routine ; Hawthorne 
presents the mingled humor and pathos of Puritanism ; 
Hans Breitmann sings the ballad of the later Teuton ; 
Lowell, the Mexican war, and the slavery contest; 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, the softer side of the rigid 
culture of Boston ; Mark Twain, and Bret Harte bring 
with them the new vigour of the west; and, at the close 
of the tale, the sagacious Mr. Dooley appears as the 
essayist of the Irish immigrant. No very lofty litera- 
ture is this, perhaps, yet faithful and real of its kind, 
more truly and distinctively American than anything 
else produced upon the continent. 

S. Leacock : The Psychology of American Humovr, 
The University Magazine. 

EXEBCISE. 

Write paragraphs developing the following topic sen^ 



1. American cities have grown rapidly during the past 
fifty years. 

2. If you have a new, watch, learn to wind it every 
night. 

3. New York is a city full of interesting things. 

4. Gold is more precious than copper. 

5. It is less expensive to travel by water than by land. 

Sentence Structure. — Criticise the sentence struc- 
ture of the next passage. Are the sentences clear? 
Are they too long or too short? Are they simple, 
complex, or compound ? How many times is and 
used to connect clauses ? Bewrite the first sentence, 
turning it into several short sentences in which amd is 
not used to connect clauses. 
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Take a carp . . . scour him, and rub him clean 
with water and salt, but scale him not ; then open 
him and put him, with his' blood and his liver, which 
you must save when you open him, into a small pot or 
kettle ; then take sweet majoram, thyme, and parsley, 
of each half a handful, a sprig of rosemary, and another 
of savory, bind them into two or three small bundles, 
and put them to your carp, with four or five whole 
onions, twenty pickled oysters, and three anchovies. 
Then pour upon your carp as much claret wine as will 
only cover him, and season your claret well with salt, 
cloves, and mace, and the rinds of oranges and lemons ; 
that done, cover your pot and set it on a quick fire, 
till it is sufficiently boiled ; then take out the carp, and 
lay it with the broth in the dish, and pour upon it a 
quarter of a pound of the best fresh butter, melted 
and beaten with half a dozen spoonfuls of the broth, 
the yolk of two or three eggs, and some of the herbs 
shrei; garnish your dish with lemons, and so serve it 
up, and much good may it do you. 

Isaac Walton : The Complete Angler, 

In how many different ways do the sentences, in. 
the extract below, begin? In how many of these 
sentences are the clauses connected by andf What 
conjunctions did the author use? Are the sentences 
long or short? Which sentences are hardest to 
understand? 

[Beowulf is an Old English poem which tells the story 
of a famous hero, BeowuK, who slew three terrible mon- 
sters. It is believed that the story was carried to England 
by the Germans (or Teutons) and there written down 
about the eighth century.] 

To understand how the original poems arose from 
which Beowulf W2iA composed as we know it, we must 
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go back to the earlier, unwritten literature. The 
Teutons were fond of poetry, and Tacitus tells us 
they made songs celebratiDg noteworthy events, and 
these were remembered and repeated for a longer or 
shorter time. If the poem was about a truly great 
hero or happening, and was worth perpetuating, it was 
handed down from one person to another, becoming a 
permanent part of the tribal or national or racial liter- 
ature. It is especially important to note that poems 
preserved by this process of tradition would not 
remain unchanged. Successive poets bettered them, 
either as regards poetic form or by improving the de- 
tail of the story to render it more striking or interesting. 
While the art of poetry seems to have been very gen- 
erally cultivated, there were, moreover, professional 
poets, who either went from place to place or had posi- 
tions at the courts of chieftains or kings, and whose 
living and well-being depended on their poetic gift. 
They would inevitably bend their efforts to bettering 
the songs they sang. Moreover, as these songs formed 
the record of the ancestry of kings and peoples, and of 
the deeds they had performed in the past, — served as 
history, in brief, — there was a natural tendency to en- 
large and magnify the deeds and events commemorated. 
As these receded into the past, a hero soon came to be 
pictured as greater and stronger, his deeds as more 
wonderful, a battle or war as fiercer or longer, than 
they had actually been. Supernatural attributes, even, 
might be added to a hero. Stories of different heroes 
might after a time be run together, or even stories of 
a hero and of a god, as seems to have been the case 
with Beowulf. Thus, as will be seen, these early 
poems were based upon historic fact, the historic ele- 
ment, however, being usually overlaid or entirely 
obscured by poetic or mythical additions. 

C. 6. Child : Introduction to Translation of 
Beowulf. 
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Diction. — Study the diction of the following pas- 
sages. What words are new to you? What words 
do you consider most expressive? Do adjectives ap- 
pear in exposition? What kind are they? Are they 
like those used in description? Are the nouns ab- 
stract or concrete? How do the verbs compare with 
those used in narration? Why are the same words 
repeated in the first extract? What adverbs are used 
in the second extract? Do they help to make the 
exposition more clear, more exact? 

I have been obliged to fetch a very wide circuit, but 
at last I have got what I went to seek. I have got a 
rough, but, I hope, clear notion of these three forces, 
the Germanic genius, the Celtic genius, the Norman 
genius. The Germanic genius has steadiness as its 
main basis, with commonness and humdrum for its 
defect, fidelity to nature for its excellence. The 
Celtic genius, sentiment as its main basis, with love of 
beauty, charm, and spirituality for its excellence, in- 
effectualness and self-will for its defect. The Norman 
genius, talent for affairs as its main basis, with strenu- 
ousness and clear rapidity for its excellence, hardness 
and insolence for its defect. 

AsNOLD : The Study €f Celtic Ziteraturje. 

It is quite possible for persons entirely ignorant of 
Italian and French to travel through Italy with toler- 
able comfort ; but such travellers cannot conveniently 
deviate from the ordinary track, and are moreover in- 
variably made to pay " alia Inglese " by hotel-keepers 
and others, i. e. considerably more than the ordinary 
charges. French is very useful, as the Italians are 
partial to that language ; but for those who desire the 
utmost possible freedom, and dislike being imposed 
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upon, a slight acquaintance with the language of the 
country is indispensable. Those who know a little 
Italian, and who take the usual precaution of ascer- 
taining charges beforehand (in the smaller hotels, in 
dealings with drivers, gondoliers, guides, etc., and in 
the shops), will rarely meet with attempts at extortion 
in Northern Italy. — K. Baedeksb : Northern Italy. 

In the following passage point out all the adjectives 
which express a judgment of the person's character. 
Give an abstract of this passage by stating in four 
adjectives what this man's character is. 

We watch him, and see him kind to animals, to 
little children, to poor people. He is kind to us like- 
wise — good — considerate; he does not flatter women, 
but he is patient with them, and he seems to be easy 
in their presence, and to find their company genial. 
He likes them not only for vain and selfish reasons, 
but as we like him — because we like him. Then we 
observe that he is just — that he always speaks the 
truth — that he is conscientious. We feel joy and 
peace when he comes into a room ; we feel sadness and 
trouble when he leaves it. We know that this man 
has been a kind son, that he is a kind brother ; will 
any one dare to tell me that he will not be a kind 
husband ? — Charlotte Beontb : 8hirley, 

The Outline. — Since exposition deals with subjects 
not familiar to every one, the writer must take great 
care to arrange his ideas in a methodical fashion, easy 
for readers to follow. He should make an outline for 
his theme, deciding just what material belongs in 
each paragraph. 
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EXEBCISE. 

Make an ouUinefor each of the following passages. 

The Discipline 

is distinctively military. All cadets must reside in 
quarters ; must . be present at all roll-calls and duties, 
unless in hospital or regularly excused, and must not 
go beyond cadet limits, unless with general or special 
leave. Prompt obedience, a strict regard for military 
etiquette, neatness in person and quarters, attention to 
duty, studiousness and truthfulness are fundamental 
requirements. 

Cadets are forbidden to have or to use firearms or 
weapons of any kind, tobacco in any form, malt or 
spirituous liquors, playing cards, and to haze or annoy 
other cadets. 

The officers, teachers and cadets of the Academy 
form one family, rooming in the same buildings and 
sitting at the same tables. This intimate relation be- 
tween teacher and pupil is very helpful in securing 
control, and in interesting the students in the life and 
work of the Academy. It is also a great safeguard to 
young men, and is the chief reason why, in a well-con- 
ducted military school, vice never secures a foothold, 
and wild, reckless conduct is unknown. 

Catalogue of the New York Military Academy. 

"Why Latin is Used by Physicians, 

" I don't see," said the man who was leaning against 
the drug-store counter, " why a doctor can't write his 
prescription in English instead of Latin." 

The druggist said, "You think, I suppose, that the 
doctor writes his prescription in Latin so it can't be 
read so easily — so the layman can't steal his trade and 
learn what he is giving him. But that's all v^rong. In 
the first place, Latin is a more exact and concise lan- 
guage than English, and, being a dead language, does 
not change, as all living languages do. 
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"Then, again, since a very large part of all the drugs 
in use are botanical, they have in the pharmacopoeia 
the same names that they have in botany — the scientific 
names. Two-thirds of such drugs haven't any English 
names, and so couldn't be written in English. 

"But suppose a doctor did write a prescription in 
English for an uneducated patient. The patient reads 
it, thinks he remembers it, and so tries to get it filled 
from memory the second time. Suppose, for instance, 
it calls for iodide of potassium and he gets it confused 
with cyanide of potassium. He could safely take ten 
grains of the first, but one grain of the second would 
kill him as dead as a mackerel. That's an exaggerated 
case, but it will serve for an illustration. Don't you 
see how the Latin is a protection and a safeguard to the 
patient? Prescriptions in Latin he can't read, and con- 
sequently doesn't try to remember. 

" Now for a final reason. Latin is a language that 
is used by scientific men the world over, and no other 
language is. You can get Latin prescriptions filled in 
any country on the face of the earth where there is a 
drug store. We had a prescription come in here the 
other day which we had put up originally, and which 
had since been stamped by druggists in London, Paris, 
Berlin, Constantinople, Cairo, and Calcutta. What 
good would an English prescription be in St. Peters- 
burg?" 

jYew York Herald, 

Division. — It is of the utmost importance for a 
writer in making paragraphs to guard against careless 
and irrational divisions. Be sure that each division 
you make excludes all others. Do not allow yourself 
to classify your topics from more than one point of 
view, but keep a single, unwavering point of view. 
It is irrational to write a theme in which your para- 
graph divisions are these : — 
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Geography is concerned with: — 

1. The shape of the earth. 

2. The size of the earth. 

3. The productions of the earth. 

4. The inhabitants of the earth. 

5. Philadelphians. 

6. Gotten growing. 

Topics five and six could be included under topics 
four and three respectively. As they now stand the 
topics are not mutually exclusive, but overlap. 

What is the fault in each of the following divisions P 

1. Lettuce is neither fish, flesh, nor good red herring. 

2. Chairs may be divided into easy-chairs, rocking- 
chairs, steamer-chairs, Morris chairs, and walnut chairs. 

3. Paper may be ruled, unruled, and tinted. 

4. The man was accused of theft and of larceny. 

6. The statues may be classified as allegorical and 
upright. 

Criticise this outline of an article on flowers : — 

1. The pansy. 

2. How flowers are sold in large cities. 

3. The care of flowers. 

4. How to make pai)er flowers. 
6. Different species of the rose. 
6. Different species of the pansy. 

BXEBCISE. 

Make outlines for themes on four of the subjects be- 
lowy and^ after your outline has been corrected^ write the 
tfieme, 

1. How to shingle a house. 

2. The system of promotion in public schools. 
S. How to play golf. 
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4. How to make bread. 

5. The course of study in the high school 

6. Why immigrants come to America. 

7. The minerals produced in America. 

8. The duties of a mayor. 

9. How pictures are framed. 

10. How a horse is shod. 

11. How hemstitching is done. 

12. The arrangement of rooms in the Museum of 
Natural History. 



CHAPTER IV 

ARGUMENTATION 

Purpose of Argumentation. — The aim of argu- 
mentation is to prove to one or more people that a 
certain opinion is right or wrong, or that a certain 
course of action is desirable. In exposition a writer 
explains facts or opinions, making them clear to his 
readers ; in argumentation the writer explains why he 
believes these facts and opinions are true. 

We are all familiar with persons who like to argue, 
and who must be convinced or persuaded before doing 
a certain thing. Ordinarily, it is easier to persuade 
a person than to convince him, because human nature 
is obstinate, and it is difficult for a man or woman to 
change a point of view. The simplest form of argu- 
ment may be seen in the attempt to persuade a person 
to read a novel. The speaker points out certain facts : 
that the book is printed in large type and will not tire 
the eyes ; it is not heavy ; it has humor ; it is exciting ; 
and finally the person is persuaded to read it. To 
convince him that the book is worth reading the 
speaker must prove that the book has certain definite 
values, aside from questions of mere binding and type. 
He must prove that the plot is interesting ; that the 
characters are well-drawn ; that the setting is vivid ; 

224 
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and that the style is vigorous. In order to prove all 
these things he will need to explain what he means by 
each term, interesting^ weU-drawn^ vivid^ vigorovs^ and 
will be obliged to support his statements by bringing 
forward instances that will convince his hearer of the 
truth of his assertions. 

Informal arguments are heard everywhere. We 
argue about the question whether sugar or cream 
should be put first upon a cereal, about the superiority 
of dogs to cats, about the prospects of fair weather, 
about our preference in games, our liking for people, 
and our taste in dress. Hardly any conversation is 
carried on without some touch of argument. 

Conyiction and Persuasion. — Conviction and per- 
suasion are allied, but every thoughtful person should 
seek to exercise conviction rather than persuasion, be- 
cause the effects of the first are much more lasting. 
Conviction appeals to a person's reason, his intelli- 
gence ; persuasion appeals to his tastes, his emotions, 
his affections. You can persuade your brother to stop 
teasing the cat by telling him that you don't like to 
hear the cat cry ; you can convince him that he ought 
not to tease the cat if you explain that the cat cries 
because it is hurt, and that to hurt a defenceless ani- 
mal is cruel. You prove certain facts to him. 

EXERCISE. 

Write themes on the following subjects : — 

1. How I persuaded my father to take me to the 
concert. 

15 
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2. How I convinced my father that the concert 
would be enjoyable. 

3. How I persuaded John to give me his new book 
when I was ill with tonsilitis. 

4. How I convinced John that the book would be 
more useful to me than to him. 

6. How I persuaded Lucy to buy red hair ribbons. 

6. How I convinced Lucy's mother that Lucy learns 
her lessons more quickly and thoroughly than I do. 

7. Prove that it would be wiser for you to study 
French than German. 

8. Prove that it would be wiser for your brother to 
study German than French. 

9. Prove that a type-writer would be a help to you. 
10. Prove that it would be advantageous for you to 

go to college. 

Not every question which may be discussed can be 
proved absolutely. Many questions are argued but 
cannot be decided. These questions are (1) those 
which depend upon personal taste, such as, — rain is 
more beautiful than snow; (2) those in which it is im- 
possible to study all the necessary instances, as, — poor 
men are always more honest than rich men ; (3) those 
in which we have no way of discovering the facts, such 
as, — animals reason. 

Which of the foUovnng statements may be proved ? 
Explain in each case why it may or may not be proved. 

1. Scarcely anything awakens attention like a tale 
of cruelty. — Johnson. 

2. Gas is more injurious to the eyes than electric- 
ity is. 

3. All streets should be paved with wooden blocks. 

4. An elevator should be insi)ected every day. 
6. Snow melts more quickly than ice. 

6. Shakespeare was a greater poet than Milton. 

7. All ink is black. 

8. Sinners always repent. 

9. Americans are impolite. 
10. A mistake is a crime. 
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The Proposition. — A question which is open to 
argument is called a proposition. The proposition 
should always be stated clearly, and accurately, in 
order to avoid misunderstanding. Be sure that you 
and the person who is arguing with you are discussing 
the same thing. Suppose you are arguing about the 
proposition : — Mandeville was a philosopher of distinc- 
tion. It might happen that you would argue for some 
time without discovering that your opponent was talk- 
ing about Bernard Mandeville while you were talking 
about a certain John Mandeville who was supposed to 
be the author of a book of travels. You argue 
that "biscuit are better hot than cold." Your op- 
ponent, who is English, understands by ''biscuit" 
what we call ' ' crackers. ' ' If you discuss such a propo- 
sition as: — Milton was a highly imaginative poet, 
you will need to define imagination very fully, for you 
may find that your opponent regards imagination as 
something petty and ignoble. 

Definition of Terms. — Exposition is a part of success- 
ful argumentation. Expound the question clearly, 
state your purpose, explain the meaning of every word 
which may be open to two meanings. 

Study the definition of terms in the following ex- 
tracts: — 

As domestic economy regulates the acts and habits of 
a household, political economy regulates those of a so- 
ciety or State, with reference to the means of its main- 
tenance. * * By the maintenance of a state is to be 
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understood the support of its population in healthy and 
happy life ; and the increase of their numbers, so far as 
that increase is consistent with their happiness. It is 
not the object of political economy to increase the num- 
bers of a nation at the cost of common health or com- 
fort ; nor to increase indefinitely the comfort of indi- 
viduals, by sacrifice of surrounding lives, or possibilities 
of life. — RusKiN : Munera JPulveris, 

The view taken of a University in these Discourses 
is the following : — That it is a plan of teaching universal 
knowledge. This implies that its object is, on the one 
hand, intellectual, not moral ; and, on the other, that it 
is the diffusion and extension of knowledge rather than 
the advancement. If its objects were scientific and 
philosophical discovery, I do not see why a university 
should have students ; if religious training, I do not see 
how it can be the seat of literature and science. 

Newman : The Idea of a University, 

EXEBCISE. 

Dejvne the following propositions : — 

1. The classics should be required in preparation for 
college. 

2. A democracy is a more just form of government 
than a monarchy. 

3. Great authors are more valuable to a nation than 
great inventors. 

4. Cowardice is despised by Americans. 

5. A good name is rather to be chosen than great 
riches. 

6. A Mugwump cares more for his country than for 
himself. 

7. One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man. 
Of moral evil and of good. 
Than all the sages can. 

Wordsworth. 
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Proof, — In order to prove the truth of a proposition 
you must bring forward evidence, and argue from that 
evidence, that your conclusion is right. You say 
at breakfast, ''There was a full moon last night." 
Your sister asks you to prove it, for she may not 
accept your statement that you yourself saw the full 
moon. Your method of proving the point is to refer to 
the almanac for a printed statement ; then to appeal to 
other members of the family who saw the full moon ; 
then to add that electric lights were not burning, a 
circumstance that occurs only when the moon is full. 
You thus bring forward evidence of four kinds and 
find that two pieces of this evidence are more con- 
vincing than the other two. 

Assertion is not proof. — ^Your mere assertion is not 
regarded as proof, for although you are usually accu- 
rate there might be reasons to question the particular 
statement. Perhaps you have confused last night 
with several nights before. At any rate, no one who 
is thoughtful will ever be satisfied that a certain thing 
is so merely because you assert that it is so. 

Learn early in life not to make unfounded asser- 
tions ; learn to avoid the habit of speaking impulsively 
in extravagant language. We all know the story of 
the boy who came excitedly into the house screaming : 
''Mother, come out, there are a hundred dogs in our 
yard." When the boy's mother questioned him in 
regard to this assertion he finally said: "Well, any- 
way, there is our Dash and another dog." Learn to 
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regard with suspicion any persons who are in the habit 
of making extraordinary assertions ; do not allow your- 
self to be deceived by superlatives. Much of the 
advertising in our newspapers is most absurd assertion, 
yet the thoughtless public is soon persuaded to pur- 
chase anything described in glowing adjectives. 
Many newspapers attain wide circulation and dissemi- 
nate a vast amount of infamous and misleading infor- 
mation because the editors know that the reading public 
will be convinced that a certain thing is true if it is 
printed in huge capitals. 

Evidence. — An assertion, to have value, must always 
be supported by proof, by a collection of evidence, that 
is, statements accepted as true by unprejudiced judges. 
Evidence is never mere rumor, or guess ; it must be 
based upon actual truth. It is not always possible to 
discover the whole truth, but we can at least attempt 
to get as near to truth as possible. Evidence is of two 
kinds: testimonial and circumstantial; the evidence 
given by people, and the evidence of circumstances, 
that is, all evidence except that of human beings. 

Testimonial Evidence: Witnesses. — If two or 
more of your family testify that they saw the moon 
last night, and if they are, usdally , accurate observers, 
their testimony supporting yours, will be convincing 
evidence. The value of the testimony of people varies 
according to the position and standing of each person. 
The highest kind of testimonial evidence comes from a 
person recognized for integrity , justice, and clear judg- 
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ment. No person known as dishonest, cruel, unjust, 
or mentally defective will ever be admitted as a witness. 

Testimonial Eyidence : Authority. — ^The testimony 
of the almanac, which you consulted, is also convincing, 
for you thus depend upon authority — the statement of 
a person recognized as able to pronounce a definite and 
unquestionable opinion. In many cases it is possible 
to prove an assertion by referring to books of well es- 
tablished reputation, books written by men famous for 
scholarly accuracy, clear judgment, and caution. £n- 
cyclopaBdias, dictionaries, and the standard works of 
reference in history, geography, and other subjects 
may always be quoted as authoritative. 

Circumstantial Eyidence. — ^When you try to prove 
that because the electric lights in the street were not 
burning, the moon must have been shining, you are 
making use of circumstantial evidence, the evidence of 
circumstances. It is usually true that the lights do not 
bum when there is a full moon, but other causes, such 
as some difficulty or accident at the power-house, may 
have extinguished the lights. Circumstantial evidence 
is less trustworthy than the other kinds. The fact 
that your glove was found in your neighbor's yard 
does not prove that it was you who broke into the house. 
Do not accept hastily the evidence of circumstances. 
If, however, the evidence of a number of circumstances 
points to one conclusion, that evidence may be accepted. 

What kinds of evidence are used in the following 
paragraphs ? 
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One paper I have read regarding Lord Macaulay says 
" he had no heart." Why, a man's books may not always 
speak the truth, but they speak his mind in spite of 
himself : and it seems to me this man's heart is beating 
through every page he penned. He is always in a 
storm of revolt and indignation against wrong, craft, 
tyranny. How he cheers heroic resistance; how he 
backs and applauds freedom struggling for its own ; 
how he hates scoundrels, ever so victorious and success- 
ful ; how he recognizes genius, though selfish villains 
possess it ! The critic who says Macaulay had no heart, 
might say that Johnson had none : and two men more 
generous and more loving, and more hating, and more 
partial, and more noble, do not live in our history. 
Those who knew Lord Macaulay knew how admirably 
tender and generous, and affectionate he was. It was 
not his business to bring his family before the theatre 
footlights, and call for bouquets from the gallery as he 
wept over them. — Thackeray : Nil Nisi Bonum, 

Reference to hot springs (11. 39, 41) and possible 
Roman architecture have led to the conjecture that the 
ruined city was Bath. Both may have been plundered 
by the Saxons ; in the Chronicle under date 577 we 
read, "This year Cuthwine and Ceawlin fought against 
the Britons . . and took three cities from them, 
Gloucester, and Cirencester, and Bath." Moreover we 
have the testimony of a geologist (Mr. C. Moore) to the 
effect that the topography of Bath gives evidence of a 
period following the Roman occupation when the city 
was deserted, and became converted into a swamp. 

Cook and Tinker : Introduction to The Ruined City 
in Select Translations from Old English Poetry. 

Cowper's fondness for pets was a marked character- 
istic, and from Lady Hesketh we learn that he had 
at one time "five rabbits, three hares, two guinea-pigs, 
a magpie, a jay, and a starling ; beside two goldfinches, 
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two canary birds, and two dogs." The inventory 
should include a squirrel, which used to play with his 
hares. — J. O. Murray : Selections from Cowper. 

EXEBCISB. 

1, Prove by testimonial evidence: 

(1) Jamestown was settled in 1607; (2) Longfellow 
was professor at Harvard; (3) your cousin is a successful 
business man; (4) your cat caught a bird yesterday; 

(5) I walked a mile in eleven minutes. 

2. Prove by circumstantial evidence : 

(1) I returned the book to the public library; (2) the 
footsteps in the snow are those of your brother; (3) you 
did not break the window; (4) your brother is wearing a 
collar which is too high; (5) your mother and your sister 
are planning a Christmas surprise for your father; 

(6) Scott used many archaic words; (7) Bacon used and 
more frequently than Addison did; (8) the comma is 
more frequently used than the colon. 

The Conclusion. — Having stated your arguments, 
you should end your theme by summing up your points, 
and stating the conclusion which ought to be drawn 
from that evidence. 

Study the following conclusion of a speech. Note 
how the speaker sums up clearly and concisely the 
essential arguments. 

On Affording Aid to Portugal When Invaded from 
Spain, 

I return, in conclusion, to the object of the address. 
Let us fly to the aid of Portugal by whomsoever 
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attacked, because it is our duty to do so ; and let us 
cease our interference when that duty ends. We go 
to Portugal not to rule, not to dictate, not to prescribe 
constitutions, but to defend and to preserve the inde- 
pendence of an ally. We go to plant the standard of 
England on the well-known heights of Lisbon. Where 
that standard is planted, foreign dominion shall not 
come. — Speech of Canning in the House of Commons, 

Study the arguments in the following. What is 
the proposition discussed? How much definition of 
the question is there? What is the evidence brought 
forward? How is it arranged? What is the value of 
giving the evidence the interrogative form? What is 
the conclusion? 

Are Rich Ambassadors Necessary f 

In the discussion concerning the naming of an am- 
bassador to Grermany it is assumed that only a rich 
man — a very rich man — ^is available for the place. 
The public prints publish pictures of the house occupied 

by Ambassador in Berlin — ^we are asked to note 

that the rent paid is the highest Germany knows. Our 
ambassador at London lives in Dorchester House and 
entertains lavishly. So also at Paris, at Rome, St. 
Petersburg, and Vienna, and other European capitals. 
It is obvious that a salary of $17,500 a year is not 
enough to maintain this state. 

Passing over the propriety of a plain people being 
represented in such a manner, and also passing over 
whether diplomatic ability is confined to men of large 
private fortunes, other and more important queries 
obtrude themselves. Do the European capitals admire 
or do they laugh at an extravagant ambassador ? They 
eat his ices, trample his carpets, drink his wines, but 
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are they really impressed with his dignity? Is there 
sleeve snickering as the carriages roll away ? Is the 
ambassador's usefulness decreased or increased by his 
willingness to unstring his purse ? It may be suspected 
that the sophisticated Londoner, Parisian, or Berliner 
assesses things at their true worth. It may also be 
suspected that he despises the attempt to buy his 
esteem. Is he not likely to go away confirmed in his 
prejudice that Americans are ridiculous vulgarians ? 

If lavish expenditure by American representatives 
abroad will increase our repute perhaps there is reason 
for sending only multi-millionaires. But if lavish ex- 
penditure tends — as it probably does — to increase our 
disrepute by attracting undue attention to the most 
unlovely of American characteristics it is time to return 
to the old practice — to the conditions which permitted 
us to attach to the diplomatic service such men as 
Lowell, Motley, Bancroft, and scores of others equally 
eminent. 

New York Globe and Commercial Advertiser. 

What is the proposition supported in the following? 
What are the arguments? Are they testimonial or 
circumstantial? What is the sentence structure? Are 
there any words whose meaning you do not know? 

Heserve our Anthracite for our Navy, 

BY BEAB-ADMIBAL BOBLEY D. EVANS, U.S.N., GOMMANDEB-IN- 
GHIEF OF THE NOBTH ATLANTIC FLEET. 

I BELIEVE that the Government of the United States 
should at once possess itself of the entire anthracite 
field of Pennsylvania and retain it for purposes of na- 
tional defence. And if, through accidental discovery, 
other deposits of this precious mineral are developed, 
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they should be instantly appropriated by the national 
Government and reserved for its own uses. Being a 
sailor, of course I mean naval uses, first of all. 

The position is, I know, startling, but I believe its 
soundness can be demonstrated. 

No other maritime nation possesses a naval weapon 
of such tremendous power as America in its anthracite. 
Now and again comes the announcement from some en- 
thusiastic geologist that rich deposits of this coal have 
been discovered in various foreign lands; but, some- 
how, these promises never materialize, and the fact 
remains that America alone possesses hard coal in 
workable locations. The quantity is not infinite, it is 
true ; and that fact is the basis of this argument ; but, 
practically, America alone produces anthracite, and 
the nation should realize the value of that possession 
as a naval weapon beyond the reach of any other sea 
Power. 

And that value is found in the fact that, of all fuels 
possible of use in war-ships, anthracite alone is capable 
of developing great power without producing smoke. 
Clean, hard, of uniform size and easily handled, it burns 
brightly and strongly under the boilers, without be- 
traying, by the faintest visible emission of smoke from 
the funnels, the tremendous work it is doing. 

But, in my opinion, anthracite is the ideal fuel for 
American naval purposes. A paramount consideration 
in naval warfare is invisibility. Strategically, this is 
one of the greatest factors, either for offence or defence. 
The ability to creep close upon an enemy's ship with- 
out detection is an enormous advantage in the attack ; 
and it goes without saying that the possibility of ac- 
complishing a safe retreat before a superior naval force, 
or of slipping undiscovered through an enemy's line of 
battle, is not to be disregarded. 

Anthracite helps to these ends, and to others equally 
desirable. It makes no smoke ; and smoke is the tell- 
tale signal which betrays the war-ship. Did you ever 
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sit on the deck of a liner, or perhaps on one of the ocean 
piers of Atlantic City, and watch a merchant-man creep 
along many miles away — even helow the horizon — be- 
trayed by its line of smoke ? That vessel was going 
easily, trying to bum her fuel economically — which 
means, to consume as much as possible of the carbon in 
her coal, instead of sending it up through her smoke- 
stacks. 

Multiply the coal consumption a dozen times ; send 
out clouds of inky blackness two hundred feet in the 
air, trailing along ten miles across the sea, and you have 
a picture of a great battle-ship forging along under 
forced draught. Mass five or ten or twenty such ships 
in one fleet, and then imagine the vastness of the signal 
spread to the enemy, and calculate the chances of 
escaping detection in a hostile manoeuvre. 

My own experience on the flag-ship " Maine " has re- 
vealed another, and a very grave, objection to the use 
of bituminous coal in naval warfare, and that is the 
confusion of signals caused by smoke. "A fleet in 
being " lives and coheres through the ability of the ad- 
miral in command to keep in close touch with its 
every unit, from the battle-ships of the fighting-line to 
the scouting cruisers far in advance and on the flanks ; 
with the torpedo-boat-destroyers, the colliers and sup- 
ply-boats, and perhaps the troop-transports under 
convoy. The installation of wireless-telegraphic ap- 
paratus has done much to make communication easier 
and more far reaching; in fact, it has revolution- 
ized naval strategy. Taking advantage of the progress 
across the Atlantic of the floating-dock "Dewey," 
fitted out with the admirable naval system of wireless 
telegraphy, the capable commanders of my fleet, by a 
proper method of disposition of their ships, were 
enabled to keep in touch with Commander Hosley on 
the ** Glacier," leading the towing fleet, and to report 
to Washington directly, when the "Dewey " was more 
than a thousand miles distant from our shores. 
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But these are new and unstable conditions. In time 
of stress and trouble and for every-day work, the sailor 
turns to the old reliable system of flag signals — a string 
of triangles and squares and differently colored bits of 
bunting hung from the signal-mast of the flag-ship, 
that indicates precisely to every commander in the fleet 
the orders of the admiral in command. 

That is where we have trouble on the "Maine" 
when we burn bituminous coal under her boilers. The 
clouds of dense black smoke frequently so obscure the 
signal-flags that they cannot be read by the signal-man 
on the other ships. Sometimes it even becomes neces- 
sary for the flag-ship to surrender the position at the 
head of the fleet that she should preserve, and to fall 
astern and to the rear, in order that her signals may 
be seen. That might be disastrous in time of war. 

All of this diflQculty might be avoided by the use of 
anthracite, as has been proved by actual trial. Not 
without remonstrance from the engineers and firemen, 
most conservative of men, anthracite was tested in the 
boilers of the " Maine." The fuel was not all that could 
be desired; it was of the cheapest grade, what is 
known as " pea coal," for economy was a consideration 
that could not be lost sight of, and this kind of coal 
cost no more — ton for ton — than good bituminous. 
The results, however, fully justified the experiment. 
There was no smoke ; the heaviest firing of the fur- 
naces brought forth no torches of flame from the 
smoke-stacks, and the "Maine" could easily have 
crept past the most closely guarded harbor entrance in 
time of war without detection, so far as her firing was 
concerned. Contrast that trial with the experience of 
the coast-defence ship "Monterey," burning the soft 
coal of Puget Sound, with flames issuing from her red- 
hot funnels, and the decks around them scorched and 
burning, as reported to the Navy Department, when 
she made the experiment of using that kind of fuel, to 
satisfy a local demand. The converted yacht-cruiser 
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« Mayflower " has also tried anthracite, with results as 
favorable as followed my own test. 

North American Review. Feb. 1, 1907. 

SXEBCISB. 

Write an argument in regard to grade crossings^ 
tmng the material given in the following extranet. State 
the proposition you are to prove. Define your terms. 
Arrange your evidence. State your conclusion. 

At most of these crossings it is difficult to see trains 
coming until close at hand, and at few or none of them 
is a guard maintained. That there have not been more 
fatalities is probably due to the fact that the people 
living around there understand the dangers and use 
special precautions. That strangers should sometimes 
fail to realize the i)eril is not surprising. 

This is one of many tragic experiences, never before 
so numerous as now, that show urgency for the aboli- 
tion of the grade crossing. It is time to stop advanc- 
ing this reform by piecemeal and go about it in a 
thorough and wholesale way. The automobile has come 
and come to stay, and is an important factor in the 
general problem; but even had it never appeared there 
should be a clearer sense of public responsibility in this 
matter. A new Railroad Commission has been estab- 
lished in New Jersey and one of its members has come 
vigorously to the front in favor of comprehensive aboli- 
tion of grade crossings. All who remember the whole- 
sale slaughter of hi^-school children on one of the 
roads in Newark will say it is time. But it is also time 
everywhere, and in the older States especially. That 
it will be expensive we know, but not so expensive, par- 
ticularly for the railroads, as it seems. The greater 
speed that their trains could make; the gatemen that 
could be dispensed with; the fewer accidents that would 
occur, would total large on the credit side. But apart 
from all that, the lives of the public have a value, 
hardly to be measured in dollars and cents, and human- 
ity, if not economy, demands their protection. 

The Boston Transcript. 
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Study the sentence structure and diction of the fol- 
lowing passage. What is the proposition ? What is 
the evidence brought forward to prove that proposi- 
tion? Write an argument using the material given 
here, but make the language such as would be perfectly 
clear to a boy of twelve. 

The proposal for a national park on the Hudson, for 
the preservation of the Highlands from PeekskiU to 
Cornwall, should take more account of the possibilities 
of the tract as a forest reserve. Eomantic the region 
is, and not without historic associations; but so grave 
has become the shortage in lumber that no new na- 
tional reservations should be created which do not aim 
to stop or make good the senseless deforestation of our 
lands. That the lumber consumption of the country 
has increased more rapidly than our population is to a 
considerable extent due to the destruction of forests 
for the making of wood-pulp paper. But, whatever 
the causes, the astounding fact remains that enough 
lumber has been cut since 1880 to make a one-inch 
floor over an area of 25,000 square miles. Such lavish 
use of lumber cannot, of course, continue without seri- 
ous industrial results. The railways are feeling the 
pinch when they buy their ties, and so are manufact- 
urers of furniture, cooperage products, vehicles, and 
builders of all kinds. If they were aware that there 
is only fifteen years' supply of hard wood now available 
for cutting, their present anxiety would be far greater. 
The time is, therefore, ripe for urging the increase of 
our forest reserves, not only by the Federal Govern- 
ment, but by the States as well. 

The Nation. 

Oral Debate. — Oral debates, which may be conducted 
very easily in a class room, give abundant experience 
in using evidence. If you write an argument you may 
be tempted merely to prove your side, and may forget 
that certain objections wiU be made to your arguments. 
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In an oral debate you will need to answer your oppo- 
nent's arguments, or, in technical language, refute 
them. Debate helps one to think quickly and trains 
one to avoid hasty and unconsidered statements. If 
you become accustomed to having your opinions chal- 
lenged, you will rapidly learn to think before you speak, 
and you will avoid making careless assertions. 

Debates may be formal or informaL The formal 
debate offers much more training. In the formal 
debate the question must be chosen, the leaders 
selected, the arguments worked up, and all prepara- 
tions made in advance. The debaters are usually six 
in number: three on the affirmatiye, three on the 
negative side. Each side must determine in what order 
the arguments are to be presented, and who is to present 
them ; each must find out what arguments are to be 
proposed by the opposite side, and be prepared, as far 
as possible, to refute these. Speeches should be 
written out and memorized. Notes may be taken into 
the debate, if they are written on small sheets of 
paper and are not conspicuous. 

A chairman presides whose duty it is to announce 

the question under discussion. The proposition should 

always be stated in the aflfirmative, for example,— 

Kesolved, That asphalt sidewalks are more desirable 

than concrete. The first speaker on the affirmative side 

rises, says, '' Mr. Chairman," the chairman recognizes 

him, saying, '^ Mr. ". The speaker then 

proceeds to discuss the question, defines terms, explains 
16 
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the outline of argument on his side, and gives the intro- 
ductory arguments. The second person to argue is the 
first speaker on the negative. After he is recognized 
by the ^' chair," he should introduce the argument on 
the negative side, and refute the special arguments 
of the first speaker. Next comes the second speaker 
on the affirmative, who may continue the arguments on 
his side and may refute the arguments of the speaker 
for the negative. Other speakers on both sides con- 
tinue the argument alternately. In conclusion, the 
leader on the affirmative rises, gives a resume of the 
arguments on his side, explains what they have proved, 
and gives his rebuttal, or final refutation, of the argu- 
ments of the negative. Next comes the leader on the 
negative, who sums up the arguments on his side and 
refutes the arguments of the affirmative. Frequently, 
judges who have been invited to attend the debate 
decide which side has Won the argument. Their 
decision is announced by the chairman. 

In order to debate successfully, speakers should (1) 
practice frequently, (2) devote care and attention to 
shaping the argument, (3) study both sides, (4) keep 
cool and calm and not become angry, (5) be fair and 
candid, willing to admit good points made by the 
opposite side. 

In an informal debate, the chairman announces the 
question and the debate is then open. Any one who 
has an argument ready may rise to speak. If several 
rise at about the same time the chairman recognizes if 
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possible the one who rose first, or the oldest, and 
gives him the ^' floor," No one may interrupt him 
while he is speaking. He should, of course, not speak 
too long, monopolizing the time. Other speakers 
may follow him, taking up negative or affirmative as 
they choose. Finally a vote may be taken deciding 
the result of the argument. It will frequently happen 
in an informal debate that a speaker who began on 
one side will be converted to the other during the 
argument.* 

THE FOLLOWING TOPICS, ABB PBOPOSBB FOB OBAL BEBATB. 

1. Every city should support an art museum. 

2. The pen is mightier than the sword. 

3. The fairest bird is the feeblest. 

4. Golf is a more scientific game than tennis. 

5. The United States should have compulsory mili- 
tary service. 

6. A cow is more useful than a horse. 

7. Every intelligent citizen should subscribe to a 
good newspaper. 

8. Every street in a city should be sprinkled daily, 
from March 1 to November 1. 

9. Every store should close at five o'clock. 

10. No man should be allowed to vote who has not 
lived in America two years. 

11. Sir Roger de Coverley was a better citizen than 
Will Wimble. 

12. Rebecca was more generous than Rowena. 

13. The Vicar of Wakefield was too indulgent to his 
children. 

* For further inf ormation in regard to debates, consult Robert, 
H. M. : Rules of Order for Deliberative AssembUea, 
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14. Irving attained greater popularity in England 
than Franklin did in France. 

15. Hawthorne is our greatest American author. 

16. A great artist Is a hard worker. 

17. Our war with Spain was not justifiable. 

18. We should give the Philippines their liberty. 

19. Mary Stuart was unjustly put to death. 

20. Queen Elizabeth was a more able ruler than 
King Henry VIII. 

21. Every student should purchase his own text- 
books. 

22. Children should be allowed to believe in Santa 
Glaus. 

Material for debate may be found by referring to 
histories, newspapers, encyclopaedias, magazines, and 
various books. Learn to use the card catalogue of the 
public library, Poole's Index to Periodical Literature^ 
the A. L. A. Index to General Literature and Annual 
Literary Supplement^ Sonnenschein's Best Boohs and 
Guide to Contemporary Literature. These volumes 
will be found in the public library of a large city. 



CHAPTEE V 

SENTENCE STRUCTURE : LOOSE, PERIODIC, AND 
BALANCED SENTENCES 

According to their grammatical structure, sentences 
may be simple, complex, or compound ; according to 
their rhetorical structure, sentences may be loose, 
periodic, or balanced. 

The Loose Sentence.— A loose sentence is one whose 
meaning is clear, and whose grammatical structure is 
complete, at one or more places before the end of the 
sentence. 

In the following sentence it would be possible to 
pause and place a period after ravine, heneath, houghs, 
hrow, wings, ahove, Ireast, him, without violating the 
rules of grammar. 

I came out presently on the edge of the ravine : the 
solemn murmur of the waters rose suddenly from 
beneath, mixed with the singing of the thrushes among 
the pine boughs ; and, on the opposite side of the valley, 
walled all along as it was by grey cliffs of limestone, 
there was a hawk sailing slowly off their brow, touching 
them nearly with his wings, and with the shadow of the 
pines flickering upon his plumage from above; but 
with the fall of a hundred fathoms under his breast, 
and the curling pools of the green river gliding and 
glittering dizzily beneath him, their foam globes moving 
with him as he flew. 

RusKm : The Seven Lamps of Architecture. 

245 
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Indicate where pauses might be made in the follow- 
ing sentences. 

I should like to have been Shakespeare's shoe-black 
— ^just to have lived in his house, just to have wor- 
shipped him — to have run on his errands, and seen that 
sweet serene face. 

Thackeray: English Humorints^ Swift. 

I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, un- 
exercised and unbreathed, that never sallies out and 
seeks her adversary, but slinks out of the race, where 
that immortal garland is to be run for, not without 
dust and heat. Milton : Areopagidca. 

The Periodic Sentence. — A periodic sentence is one 
in which modifying phrases and clauses are so arranged 
as to keep the meaning and the grammatical structure 
incomplete until the end of the sentence. 

In the following sentence it is easy to see that the 
subject and the object of the sentence are widely 
separated, and the sense is not complete until we come 
to *^ columns of heart-shattering music.'' 

The golden tubes of the organ, which as yet had but 
muttered at intervals — gleaming among clouds and 
surges of incense — threw up, as from fountains un- 
fathomable, columns of heart-shattering music. 

Db Quincet : Tike English MaU Coach, 

Study the sentences below. What parts of speech 
are used here to begin periodic sentences? What de- 
vices in the arrangement of phrases and clauses are 
used to separate subject and predicate? 
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Animated by the favor of the people on one side, and 
heated by persecution on the other, his views and 
sentiments changed with his situation. 

Junius. 

In every court of law in England, the confession of a 
criminal, when not obtained by any promise of favor or 
lenity, or by violent threats, is always admitted as 
conclusive evidence against himself. 

Shbsidak. 

If peradventure, Reader, it has been thy lot to waste 
the golden years of thy life — thy shining youth — in the 
irksome confinement of an office ; to have thy prison- 
days prolonged through middle age down to decrepitude 
and silver hairs, without hope of release or respite ; to 
have lived to forget that there are such things as 
holidays, or to remember them but as the prerogative of 
childhood ; then, and then only, will you be able to 
appreciate my deliverance. 

Lamb : ThA Superannuated Man. 

Going down soon after this, to Ilfracombe, in Devon- 
shire, where there were hot sea baths, I found it easy 
enough to restore my shattered strength. 

Db Quincey. 

When we made a fire to boil some rice for our dinner, 
the flames spreading amid the dry grass, and the 
smoke curling silently upward and casting grotesque 
shadows on the ground, seemed phenomena of the noon. 

Thoreau. 

What song the Sirens sang, or what name Achilles 
assumed when he hid himself among women, though 
puzzling questions, are not beyond all conjecture. 

Beowne. 
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As a living poet must surely write not for the ages 
past, but for that in which he lives, and those which 
are to follow, it is, on the one hand, natural that he 
should not violate, and on the other, necessary that he 
should not depend on, the mere manners and modes of 
his day. Coleridge. 

How to change a loose sentence to a periodic. — Do 
not begin your sentence with a verb in the present or past 
indicative ; use a participle or a phrase or clause of some 
sort. Separate the subject and the predicate of your 
sentence, by introducing modifying clauses or phrases. 

Study the various periodic forms given to the loose 
sentence below. Change the loose sentence by Ruskin, 
on page 245, into one or more periodic sentences. 

I fell on my knees, and lifted up my hands and my 
eyes, and spoke several words. 

Falling on my knees, and lifting up my hands and 
my eyes, I spoke several words. 

Upon my knees, with my hands and my eyes lifted 
up, I spoke several words. 

When I had fallen upon my knees and had lifted up 
my hands and my eyes, I spoke several words. 

Lifting, as 1 fell upon my knees, my hands and my 
eyes, 1 spoke several words. 

I, fallen upon my knees, with my hands and my eyes 
lifted up, spoke several words. 

Before 1 spoke several words, I fell,, with my hands 
and my eyes lifted up, upon my knees. 

The Balanced Sentence. — A balanced sentence is 
one which contains two or more clauses constructed in 
similar, or parallel, fashion and expressing ideas (1) that 
are similar, or (2) that are contrasted. 
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In the passage below there is an excellent instance 
of parallel structure. 

1. Homer is rapid in his movement, Homer is plam 
in his work and style, Homer is simple in his ideas, 
Homer is noble in his manner. Cowper renders him 
ill because he is slow in his movement, aud elaborate 
in his style ; Pope renders him ill because he is arti- 
ficial both in his style and his words ; Chapman renders 
him ill because he is fantastic in his ideas ; Mr. New- 
man renders him ill because he is odd in his words and 
ignoble in his manner. 

Arnold : On Translating Homer. . 

To show the parallel structure this passage may be 
arranged thus : — 

Homer is rapid in his movement , 

Homer is plain in his work and style. 

Homer is simple in his ideas. 

Homer is noble in his manner. 

Cowper renders him ill because he is slow, etc. 

Pope renders him ill because he is artificial, etc. 

Chapman renders him ill because he is fantastic, etc. 

Mr. Newman renders him ill because he is odd, etc. 

To discover the parallelism of ideas, in the first 
sentence note that movement^ work amd style^ ideaSj and 
mcmner are closely related subjects. To discover the 
contrast of ideas or antithesis (an-tith-e-sis.), study 
each clause in the second sentence, noting that 

slow is contrasted with rapid^ 
artificial " " plain^ 

fantastic " " simple^ 

odd and ignoble are contrasted with nobU. 
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In the sentence below the structure is more complex. 

2. As Dante, the Italian man, was sent into our world 
to embody musically the Religion of the Middle Ages, 
the Religion of our Modern Europe, its inner Life ; so 
Shakespeare, we may say, embodies for us the Outer 
Life of our Europe as developed then, its chivalries, 
courtesies, humours, ambitions, what practical way of 
thinking, acting, looking at the world, men then had. 
Cablylb : Heroes and Hero- Warship. 

Study the balanced clauses in these sentences that 
follow. How many sentences begin in the same way? 
In now many is there antithesis? 

Thus the Puritan was made up of two different men, 
the one all self-abasement, penitence, gratitude, passion ; 
the other proud, calm, inflexible, sagacious. He pros- 
trated himself in the dust before his Maker ; but he 
set foot on the neck of his king. In his devotional re- 
tirement, he prayed with convulsions, and groans, and 
tears. He was half-maddened by glorious or terrible 
illusions. He heard the lyres of angels or the tempting 
whispers of fiends. He caught a gleam of the Beatific 
Vision, or awoke screaming from dreams of everlasting 
fire. Macaulay: MUton. 

The values and the limitations of each style of sen- 
tence may be seen quickly. 

The loose sentence is clear, easy, and conversational ; 
it is possible for a reader to follow such a sentence 
without fatigue. 

The periodic sentence possesses unusual vigor, and 
challenges the reader's attention, keeping him in a state 
of interest. 
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The balanced sentence serves to make an idea em- 
phatic and adds a certain beauty by means of the 
repetition. 

The loose sentence, if used too often, becomes ex- 
ceedingly monotonous, and persuades the reader that 
the writer has not a firm, grasp of his subject. 

The periodic sentence is sometimes obscure, unless 
great care is exercised in arrangement. Too many 
periodic sentences tend to exhaust the mental energy 
of a reader and force him to seek some less exacting 
style. 

A balanced sentence may become a merely mechan- 
ical fashion, and the reader will weary of the constant 
repetition. 

A sentence may combine two or more of these struc- 
tures, being in one part loose, or balanced, or periodic, 
and in another part periodic, or loose, or balanced. 
The balanced sentence is very frequently combined 
with loose or with periodic structure, and is, there- 
fore, sometimes hard to recognize. In general, it is 
well to call balanced those sentences which are obvi- 
ously written for the purpose of comparison or contrast, 
when the idea is of more importance than the mere 
form. Example one above, might be called loose in 
structure, and example two might be called periodic, 
yet the purpose of each author is clearly to balance 
similar or dissimilar ideas and, therefore, the sentences 
are balanced sentences. 

Vary your sentence structure, using now one form, 
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now another. Do not allow yourself to become the 
slave of any mannerism. 

Note in the following passages the structure of each 
sentence. What makes the first sentence so hard to 
understand? 

As has been indicated in the introductory chapter, it is 
my understanding that, with the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, the responsibility for the preservation 
and the development of the intellectual life of Europe, 
for the mental training of the increasing proportion of 
the community which was conscious of intellectual 
existence, and for the transmission to the existing 
generations of what has been preserved of the thought 
and learning of the past, was transferred from the 
monasteries and the ecclesiastical schools to the newly 
organized universities. 

And yet to have had so much love, he must have 
given some. Treasures of wit and wisdom, and tender- 
ness, too, must that man have had locked up in the 
caverns of his gloomy heart, and shown fitfully to one 
or two whom he took in there. But it was not good 
to visit that place. People did not remain there long, 
and suffered for having been there. He shrank away 
from all affections sooner or later. Stella and Vanessa 
both died near him, and away from him. He had not 
heart enough to see them die. He broke from his 
fastest friend, Sheridan; he shrank away from his 
fondest admirer, Pope. His laugh jars on one's ears 
after sevenscore years. He was always alone — alone 
and gnashing in the darkness, except when Stella's 
sweet smile came and shone upon him. When that 
went, silence and utter night closed over him. An im- 
. mense genius, an awful downfall and ruin. So great 
a man he seems to me, that thinking of him is like 
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thinking of an empire falling. We have other names 
to mention — none I think, however, so great or so 
gloomy. — Thacksbay : English Humorists, Swift. 

SXESCISB. 

Point outy in the passage on page 106y each loose^ 
periodic^ or balanced sentence. Rewrite each loose sentence^ 
making it periodic. 



CHAPTER VI 

TRANSLATION 

The Purpose of Translation. — The ability to make 
a good translation from one language into another can 
be acquired only by long practice. Critics disagree in 
regard to the elements that belong to the best transla- 
tion, some insisting upon absolute* literalness, others 
upon a free rendering of the meaning. For the student 
it is enough to aim at a clear transference of an 
author's meaning, from one language into another. 
Do not try to be original ; depend chiefly upon faith- 
fulness and simplicity. 

The Rules that Govern Translation. — The rules 
that govern satisfactory translation may be stated as 
follows : — 

I. Bead each new sentence through slowly, trying 
to understand as much as possible, without looking up 
unfamiliar words. 

This will help you to gain a general impression of 
the idea presented in the sentence. 

II. Reread the same sentence, looking up each un- 
familiar word. 

III. If you find puzzling constructions, such as an 
ablative where you expect an accusative, or a form 
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that troubles you, apply the knowledge that you pos- 
sess; review rapidly the rules governing exceptions, 
remembering that contractions, poetic order, and poetic 
forms, occur in prose as well as in poetry. 

IV. Take pains, in your translation, to choose words 
that are (1) simple, and not pretentious and high flown. 

ex. food instead of viands, 

wrath instead of malevolence. 

(2) exact in meaning, not English derivatives. 

ex. translate suhlimisj lofty, not suhlime. 
translate candidus, white, not candid, 

(3) specific, not general. 

translate aalix, willow, not tree. 
Sic Volvere Parcas, so the Fates turn the wheel 
of destiny; not, revolve or decree. 

V. Use English idioms. Do not imitate foreign 
idioms, such as the following : — 

1. He being consul. 

2. Large in respect to his shoulders. 

3. The man he. 

4. He made an end of speaking. 
6. I have hunger, 

6. He leaves to other men to dine and to feast 

7. It does nothing, i. e. it is of no consequence. 

8. Stamps sell themselves here, 

9. To the again seeing. 
10. It makes cold. 

VI. Follow the natural English order of words in a 
sentence. Avoid such order as : — 
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Therefore is also the for many years so much praised 
system of marking questionable. 

But me then first cruelly surrounded horror. 
These words, spoke he, harshly. 
The, of the hook notices, package. 

VII. Fill out an ellipsis, avoiding such expressions 
as: — 

These words, he, for, these words he said. 

YIII. Be sure that your pronouns are used clearly 
enough to leave no doubt as to whom they refer. 

ex. CoBsar and his army met the enemy. They en- 
camped for the. night. 

Do not translate istej this one and ille^ that one; 
use the proper name. 

IX. Kemember that it is not always necessary to 
translate all the particles that appear in a foreign 
language. 

X. Do not add words or figures of speech that are 
not in the original text. 

BXESCISE. 

Study the following translations and point out the 
favits of each. 

Arma virumque cano, Troiae qui primus ab oris 
Italiam, fato profugus, Laviniaque venit 
Litora* 

Weapons and a man I chant, of Troy who first from 
the shores to Italy, by fate driven, and Lavinian shores 
came. 
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La prose est rinstrument favori des novateurs. 

The proee is the instrument favored by novators. 

Doktor Johann Faust ist zur Zeit der Reformation in 
dem Staedtchen Knittlingen in Wuertemberg geboren. 

Doctor John Faust is at the time of the Beformation 
in the little city Knittlingen in Wuertemberg bom. 

Show in what ways Pope was an unsatisfactory trans- 
lator of the Iliady by pointing outy in comparison with 
the literal prose translation : 

(1) Additions to the text in the matter of figures 
of speech and adjectives. 

(2) Incorrect translations of single words, 

(3) Translations in had taste because the words 
chosen are pompous, affected, and unspecific. 

But these [the Trojans] with high hopes sate them 
all night along the highways of the battle, and their 
watch fires burned in multitudes. Even as when in 
heaven the stars above the bright moon shine clear to 
see, when the air is windless, and all the peaks appear 
and the tall headlands and glades, and from heaven 
breaketh open the infinite air, and all the stars are 
seen, and the shepherd's heart is glad; even in like 
multitude between the ships and the stream of Xanthos 
appeared the watch fires that the Trojans kindled in 
front of Hios . 
Iliad, VJLU. Translated by Lang, Leaf, and Myers. 

The troops exulting sat in order round. 
And beaming fires illumin'd all the ground. 
As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night! 
O'er heaven's clear azure spreads her sacred light. 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene. 
And not a cloud o'ercasts the solemn scene; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll. 
And stars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole, 
17 
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O'er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed. 

And tip with silver every mountain's head; 

Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 

A flood of glory hursts from all the skies: 

The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight 

Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful light. 

So many flames before proud Ilium blaze. 

And lighten glimmering Xanthus with their rays: 

The long reflections of the distant fires 

Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the spires. 

Alexander Pope. 

Write a translation of fifteen or twenty lines from 
some book in a foreign language you are studying. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE STUDY OF THE SIR ROGER DE COVERLET PAPERS 

Place of Publication. — The Spectator^ a four-page 
newspaper, was issued every morning from March 1, 
1711, to December 6, 1712. This paper resembled our 
modem magazines rather than our newspapers, for it 
had little political news, but devoted itself to essays 
and reviews concerned with art, literature, music, 
drama, and general social topics. 
Authors. — Joseph Addison, the chief author. 

Bichard Steele and Eustace Budgell, occa- 
sional contributors. 

Purpose of The Spectator. — '' To bring philosophy 
out of closets and libraries, schools and colleges, to 
dwell in clubs and assemblies, at tea-tables, and in 
coflfee-houses." 

Success of The Spectator. — The paper was eagerly 
and enthusiastically read and quoted by thousands of 
readers. 

Importance of The de C(yverley Papers. — I. They 
aided a reform of the follies and superstitions of the 
day. 

II. They helped to prepare the way for the novel. 
These essays were published in installments, as is a 
continued btory in a magazine to-day, and they con- 
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tained character drawing, incidents, and descriptions, 
which served as models to later writers of novels. 

III. To-day these papers are of great value because 
they give a vivid picture of the Age of Queen Anne, 
and because they are charmingly written. 

Questions on the First Essay. — Who is the Spec- 
tator? Why is he called Spectator? What is his 
character? What are his interests in life? What has 
been his education? Who are his friends? Do you 
like him? Do you wish to hear more about him? 
What three things about himself does he refuse to 
reveal? Do you wish to know these things? How 
can you find them out? What subject does he intend 
to write about? Do you think you will be interested 
in what he says? Why? Why does he call himself 
taciturn f Do you laugh at his statements, — " I threw 
away my rattle when I was ten months old," and '' I 
do not remember that I ever spoke three sentences to- 
gether in my whole life " ? Why does Addison say 
this? Are there other humorous passages here? What 
is meant by WiU^Sj the Grecian^ Drury Lcme^ Whigs^ 
Tories^ my parts were solidy hlotSy weal. Analyze two 
or three of the sentences to find out his order of words. 
Find all the conjunctions on one page, and study his 
way of making complex sentences. 

Questions on the Club. — How many persons are 
described here? What different classes, or ranks in 
society do they represent? Why is Sir Roger men- 
tioned first? What is the significance of the name 
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given to each character? What is the birth, educa- 
tion, personal appearance, dress, and character of each 
person mentioned? What does the author intend you 
to find amusing in the description of each person? 
What is the meaning of baranetj tencmtSj quanrter- 
session^ every poatj periwiffj the British Commons^ 
humorists f Was this essay written by the man who 
wrote the preceding? Is there any difference in the 
kind of words used, or in the sentence structure, or 
in the humor? 

General Suggestions for the Study of all the Essays. 
— ^Read each essay carefully, then be prepared to give 
an abstract of it. Note, as you read, all allusions 
to persons, places^ or things ; note, also, every new 
word. Study the following list of questions and try 
to bear them in mind as you read. It is a good plan 
to note on paper the observations you make, as you 
read, on the points below. 

Information about the Age of Anne. — What were 
the chief amusements, in this period, of the people who 
lived in the country? of those who lived in the city? 
How did country people dress? How did city people 
dress? What was the fashion in hairdressing? What 
were the houses like? How many servants did people 
employ in the country? in the city? How did 
servants feel toward their employers? What was 
the condition of the streets in London? How did 
people travel? What was their attitude toward the 
church and the clergy? toward politics and politici- 
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ans? toward books and writers? toward law and 
lawyers? toward love and lovers? toward the drama 
and actors? 

Satire. — *' Satire is thatpleasant well-mannered way 
of laughing a folly out of countenance." — Dbydbn. 

Addison satirized Sir Eoger very gently when he 
said: ''As Sir Eoger is landlord to the whole con- 
gregation, he keeps them in very good order, and will 
suffer nobody to sleep in it besides himself." Here 
he is ridiculing those country gentlemen who observe 
the outward forms of religion by going to church, but 
who find religious instruction very dull. What did 
Addison satirize in the manners, morals, dress, and 
amusements of the day? Would his satire amuse 
people and lead them to give up their follies, or would 
it make them angry? Is satire written to-day? 

Characterization. — What are the chief traits, in 
Sir Koger's character, to admire? What are the 
traits which are less admirable? By what specific 
particulars, and details, by what incidents, did Addison 
bring out each important trait? In how many dif- 
ferent scenes is Sir Koger introduced to you? Does 
Sir Roger's character change? What is the character 
of the Templa/r^ Si/r Andrew Freeport^ Captain Sentry y 
Wm Honeycomb^ WiU Wimble^ The Spectator? How 
is each trait revealed ? Did Addison make these 
persons speak as real people would ? How did he 
know what such people might say ? 

Form. — How do these essays differ from those in 
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modem magazines in length and in subjects ? What 
is the purpose of the motto at the beginning of each 
paper ? Are mottoes ever used, to-day in books ? 
How much space is given to narration ? Tell briefly 
all the events of Sir Eoger's life, from his intro- 
duction until his death ? How much dialogue is 
there here ? How much description ? How much 
exposition ? Collect ten aphorisms, or short, wise 
sayings. How much argumentation, or debate is seen 
here? 

Style. — Do you find the essays easy, or hard to un- 
derstand ? Are the paragraph divisions a help ? Are 
the sentences dear or do you have to reread them 
often ? Are the sentences long or short ; loose, bal- 
anced, or periodic ? Make a list of fifty. new words 
that you have found in these essays. Make a list of 
twenty-five important allusions in the essays. How 
often does Addison allude to classical mythology ? 

Other Literature of the Age of Anne. — After you 
have read the essays, read, in some history of literature, 
an account of the Age of Queen Anne, in order to 
discover the names of other works written in that 
period, and to discover what other important writers 
lived at that time. 

TOPICS FOR THEMES. 

NABBATION. 

1. The life of Addison. 

2. The Life of Steele. 

8. The History of The Spectator. 
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4. The Story in The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers. 
6. The Story of Sir Roger's Love Affair. 
6. Sir Roger's Visit to London. 

DESCRIPTION. 

1. Sir Roger de Coverley. 

2. Will Wimble. 
8. Coverley Hall. 

4. The Widow. 

5. Westminster Abbey. 

6. Spring Garden. 

7. Moll White. 

8. The Cries of London. 

9. A Coffee House. 
10. A Periwig. 

EXPOSITION. 

1. The Duties of a Country Gentleman. 

2. The Character of Sir Roger de Coverley. 

3. The Vanities of Sir Roger de Coverley. 

4. The Style of Addison. 

5. The Amusements of the Wealthy in the Age of 

Anne. 

6. The Follies of Society in the Age of Anne. 

7. The Education of a Gentleman in the Age of 

Anne. 

8. The Education of a Lady in the Age of Anne. 

9. The Character of the Spectator Himself. 

10. The Periodical Essay in the Age of Anne. 

11. Addison's Knowledge of Human Nature. 

12. Addison's Humor. 

13. Addison's Learning. 

ARGUMENTATION. 

1. People were very Superstitious in the Age of Anne. 

2. Sir Roger de Coverley was Vain. 
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3. Will Wimble was Idle. 

4. The Spectator was a Welcome Guest at Coverley 

Hall. 

5. The Widow should have Accepted Sir Roger. 

6. The Spectator helped to Reform the Follies of 

Society. 

7. The Citizens of London in the Age of Anne were 

very Frivolous. 

8. Sir Roger de Coverley was a True Gentleman. 

9. Bodily Exercise is Desirable. 



Part III 

THIKD TEAR'S WORK 



CHAPTER I 

THE PRINCIPLES OF POETICS 

Poetry and Prose, — Poetry differs from prose in 
one respect, — poetry is metrical, prose is mimetrical. 
Proso may have many of the characteristics of poetry : 
rhythm, music, figures of speech, and exaltation of 
feeling, but prose cannot be scanned. It is very 
necessary for every student of literature to know 
something about the rules that govern poetry. Study 
the following sections very carefully, memorizing 
each new bit of information. 

Scansion. — We scan poetry when, by means of 
accenting certain syllables, we show its metrical 
structure. The scansion of English verse is based 
chiefly upon stress, or accent, not, as in Latin and 
Greek, wholly upon quantity. 

/ / / / / 

Mc, Grow rich I in that | which nevjer tak|eth rustl. 

Sidney : Astrcphel and Stella, 

In this instance the reader follows the normal pro- 
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nunoiation of these words in prose, paying little 
attention to the length of the vowels. 

Metre and Rhythm. — ^Khythm is the recurrence of 
stress at somewhat irregular intervals; metre is the 
regular recurrence of stress, measuring the feet in a 
verse. 

Place of Stress. The Foot, — A foot is that por- 
tion of a verse which contains one stressed syllable and 
one or more unstressed syllables. 

An iambus (i-&m-bus) is a foot of two syllables in 
which the stress falls upon the second syllable. This 
is the foot most frequent in English verse. 

Ex. They aliso serve I who onlly stand I and wait]. 
Milton : On Sis Blindness, 

A trochee (tr6-ke) is a foot of two syllables in which 
the stress falls upon the first syllable. 

Ex. Willows I whiten, I aspens I quiverl. 

Tennyson : Tlie Lady of JShcdott. 

A dactyl (dic-tyl) is a foot of three syllables in which 
the stress falls upon the first syllable. 

Ex. Bird of the I wilderness I 

Blithesome and I cumberlessl. 

Hogg: 77ie Skylarh. 

An anapest (an-a-pest) is a foot of three syllables in 
which the stress falls upon the third syllable. 
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/ / / / 

Ex, The Assyrlian came down I like a wolf | on the f oldl. 

Byron : The Destruction of SennacJierib, 

A spondee (sp6n-dee) is a foot of two stressed sylla- 
bles, and is used most frequently in combination with 
the dactyl. 

A verse is called catalectic when one syllable is 
lacking in the final foot, acatalectic when the final foot 
is complete. 

Ex, "Russet I lawns and I fallows I gray " — I catalectic. 

Milton: L^AUegro. 

NoTB. English verse is not always absolutely regular, but often 
allows a variety of feet in the same line. Ex, Trochee and iambus 
are frequently combined. 

Notation. — In noting the scheme of versification one 
of the following systems may be used. 

I. Stressed syllable represented by letter a, unstressed 
syllable represented by letter x. This is the system 
most used to-day. 

xa = iambus ; ax = trochee ; dxx = dactyl ; xxa = anapest. 

II. Stressed syllable represented by acute accent. 

£ = iambus ; — — = trochee ; 

-^ = dactyl ; ^ = anapest. 

III. Stressed syllable represented by macron ( — ), 
unstressed syllable represented by breve (uj. This is 
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an old-fashioned method, borrowed from classical usage 
of marking the length of vowels. 

— u = trochee ; u — = iambus ; 
— w u = dactyl ; u u — = anapest. 

The Number of Stresses. Metre. — A verse, a single 
line of poetry, may contain from one to seven stresses. 

Monometer (Mo-n6m-e-ter) is verse of one stress, 
rarely used in English poetry except in sequence with 
longer verses. 

Ex. We die I 

As your I hours do I and dry I 

Away 1." 

Heerick : To DaffodiU. 

Dimeter (dim-e-ter) is verse of two stresses. 

Her pretlty feet I 

Like snails | did creep j. 

Hbrrick: On JUtstress Susan 
Southwell: Her Feet. 

Trimeter (trim-e-ter) is verse of three stresses. 

/ / / 

Ex. "Then wellcome each I rebuff! 

That turns I earth's smoothlness rough!." 

Browning : Babbi Ben Ezra. 
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Tetrameter (te-tram-e-ter) is verse of four stresses. 

/ / / / 

-Eb. " His thoughts [ were highjer than I the hills[." 

D YEB : Cynthia. 

Pentameter (pen-t&m-e-ter) is verse of five stresses. 

t t / / / 

Mc. The cur|few tolls I the knell | of part|ing dayl. 

Gbay : Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard. 
Hexameter (hex-&m-e-ter) is verse of six stresses. 

t t r / / 

Ex. ^ Tibur is I beautiful, I too, and the | orchard I slopes, 
and the I JLniol.^ 

Clough : AraourB de Voyage. 

Heptameter (hep-t&m-e-ter) is verse of seven stresses. 

I t t / It 

Ex. ^' The falling out I of f aithjf ul friends I renewing is 

of love]." 

Edwabds : Amantium IrcB. 

Cassura. — The Caesura (s6-zu-ra) is a natural pause, 
usually in the first half of a verse, marking off one 
group of words from another. It may fall in the 
middle or at the end of a foot. In the passage, below, 
from As You Like Ity the caesura comes after life^ treesy 
and stones. 

Rime. — ^End rime is the correspondence in sound of 
the last stressed syllables at the end of certain verses 
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in a poem. In these stressed syllables the vowels, and 
any consonants that follow, must be alike in sound. 

Ea^ lie rimes with die^ 

lie rimes with sigh^ 
lie rimes with %hy^ 
but lie does not rime with Juippy, 

Bime may be perfect in sound and in spelling as well, 

Ex. And storied windows richly dighl^ 

Casting a dim religious light. 

Milton : II Penaeroao. 

or perfect in sound only, 

Ex. Honour and shame from no condition rise^ 
Act well thy part, there all the honour lies. 

PoPB : Essay on Man. 

or imperfect in sound as well as in spelling, 

Ex. but since the scope 

Must widen early, is it well to droop? 
E. B. Browning : Cheerfulness Taught by Reason. 

or imperfect in sound but perfect in spelling i.e. eye- 
rimes only, 

Ex. Thee, chauntress, oft the woods among 
I woo, to hear thy even-song. 

Milton: llPenseroso. 

Identical rime, riming of the same word, is not 
admissible in English poetry of the present day, even 
when the words spelled alike have d^erent meanings, 
as in Chaucer : — 
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Ex. The holy blisf ul martir for to aeke^ 

That hem hath holpen, when that they were aeke. 

Chauceb: Prologue, 

End rime is called maacidine, or single, when the 
syllables that rime are the last in each verse ; feminine, 
or double, when the last two syllables of each verse 
rime. 

Mm. There be none of Beauty's daughters feminine 

With a magic like thecj masculine 

And like music on the waters feminine 

Is thy sweet voice to me. masculine 

Byron: JStamas for Music. 

Alliteration, or beginning rime, is the repetition of 
the same initial sound, or letter, in two or more 
adjacent words. 

Mc. And this our life exempt from public haunt, 

Finds tongues in trees, docks in the running brooks, 
/Sermons in stones and good in everything. 

Shakespeabe : As You Like It. 

Old English poetry (500-1100 a.d.) is written in 
alliterative verse. 

Internal rime is found where a syllable in the 
middle of a verse rimes with a syllable at the end of 
the verse. 

M&. Nor dim nor red, like God's own Jieady 
The glorious sun uprist. 

CoLEBiDGB : The Ancient Mariner. 

Blank verse is verse without end rime, written in 
iambic pentameter, usually without division into 
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stanzas. Blank verse may be written in the end- 
stopped line or the run-on line. The latter form is 
more melodious, for it avoids the monotony found in 
lines where there is a pause at the end of each verse. 

Ex. End-stopped line. 

All the world's a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players : 
They have their exits and their entrances ; 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
His acts being seven ages. 

Shakespeare : As You Like It 

Ex, Run-on line. 

Knowing that Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her ; 'tis her privilege 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy. 
Wordsworth : Lines 'Written above Tintern Abbey. 

» 

Stanza. — A stanza or strophe (stro-fe), is a group 
of two or more consecutive verses bound together by 
end rime.* 

A verse is the term applied to a single line of poetry 
and should never be used as synonympus with stanza. 

A couplet is a stanza of two verses. 

The octosyllabic couplet consists of two verses of 
iambic tetrameter, riming. This form is sometimes 
called the short riming couplet. 

* Notation. Letters are used to indicate rime scheme ; thus, ah ah 
means that lines 1 and 8, 2 and 4, rime. 
18 
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Ex, In notes with many a winding bout 
Of linkM sweetness long drawn out. 

Milton : HAUegro, 

An heroic couplet is a stanza of two lines of iambic 
pentameter, riming. . It is called heroic because it is 
used so often in heroic poems such as Chaucer's The 
Knight^ % Tale, 

Ex. Beauties in vain their pretty eyes may roll ; 

Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the soul. 
Pope : The Rape of the Lock. 

A tercet is a stanza of three verses. 

Ex, Whenas in sUks my Julia goes, 

Till, then, methinks, how sweetly flows 
That liquefaction of Her clothes I 

Hebbick : Upon JvUcCb Clothes. 

A quatrain is a stanza of four verses. 
The heroic quatrain is a stanza of four lines of iambic 
pentameter riming a I ah. 

Ex. The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, a 

And all that beauty, all that wealth, e'er gave, b 

Await alike th' inevitable hour. a 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. b 

Gbay : Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard. 

The ballad stanza is formed as follows : verses one 
and three are iambic tetrameteri verses two and four 
are iambic trimeter. The rime scheme is usually ahch. 

Ex. The horse Fair Annet rade upon, a 

He amblit like the wind ; b 

Wi' siller he was shod before, c 

Wi' burning gowd behind. b 

Lord Thomas and Fair Annet. 
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Stanzas of five verses are common. They may have 
various rime schemes. 

Mc, Within the shadow of the ship a 

I watched their rich attire : b 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, c 

They coiled and swam ; and every track c 
Was a flash of golden fire. * b 

CoLEBiDOB : The Ancient Mariner. 

Stanzas of six verses are common. They may have 
various rime schemes. 

Ex' I wandered lonely as a cloud a 

That floats on high o'er vales and hills, b 

When all at once I saw a crowd, a 

A host, of golden daffodils ; b 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees, c 

Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. c 
WoBDswoBTH : I wandered lonely as a cloud. 

Rime royal is a stanza of seven verses of iambic 
pentameter, riming ah able c. , This form was much 
used by Chaucer. 

Ms. Thorgh me men goon in- to that blisf ul place a 
Of hertes hele and dedly woundes cure; b 

Thorgh me men goon unto the welle of Grace, a 
Ther grene and lusty May shal ever endure ; b 
This is the wey to all good aventure ; b 

Be glad, thou reder, and thy sorwe of -caste, c 
Al open am I ; passe in, and hy the faste I c 

Chauoeb : The Parlement of Fovles. 

The Spenserian stanza is a stanza of eight verses of 
iambic pentameter and a ninth verse of iambic hexam- 
eter, riming ahahhchcc. The ninth line, iambic 
hexameter, is called, also, an alexandrine. 
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Bx, A Gentle Knight was pricking on the plaine a 

Ycladd in mightie armes and silver shielde, b 

Wherein old dints of deepe woundes did remaine, a 
The cruell markes of many a bloody fielde ; b 

Yet armes till that time did he never wield. b 

His angry steede did chide his f oming bitt, c 

As much disdayning to the curbe to yield : b 

Full jolly knight he seemd, and fair did sitt, c 

As one for knightly giusts and fierce encounters fitt. c 
Spenser : The Faerie Queene, 

The sonnet is a poem of fourteen verses of iambic 
pentameter. Sonnets are of two kinds : the Italian/ 
or Petrarchan, sonnet, and the English sonnet. 

The rime scheme of the Italian sonnet is as follows : 
the octave, or first eight verses, rime invariably 
all a abb a\ the sestet, or last six verses, may rime 
in various ways; the most common being, cdecde^ 
OT c d c d c d. 

Ex, Earth has not anything to show more fair : a 

Dull would he be of soul who could pass by b 

A sight so touching in its majesty : b 

The City now doth, like a garment, wear a 

The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare, a 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie b 

Open unto the fields, and to the sky ; b 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. a 

Never did sun more beautifully steep c 

In his first splendour valley, rock, or hill; d 

Ne'er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep I c 

The river glideth at his own sweet will : d 

Dear God I the very houses seem asleep ; c 

And all that mighty heart is lying still I d 
WoRDswoETH : Composed upon Westminster Bridge. 
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The English sonnet, considered less perfect artistic- 
ally than the Italian, is made up of three quatrains and 
a couplet, riming, usually, — a h ah d d ef ef g g. 

Ex. When, in disgrace with fortune and men's eyes, a 

I all alone beweep my outcast state, b 

And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries, a 

And look upon myself, and curse my fate, b 

Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, c 

Featured like him, like him with friends possess'd, d 

Desiring this man's art, and that man's scope, c 

With what I most enjoy contented least ; d 

Yet in these thoughts. myself almost despising, e 

Haply I think on thee, and then my state, / 

Like to the lark at break of day arising, e 

Prom sullen earth, sings hymns at heaven's gate ; / 

For thy sweet love remember'd such wealth brings g 

That then I scorn to change my state with kings, g 

Shakespeabe : Sonnet xxix. 

A refrain is the repetition of the same phrase, or 
verse, or verses, in the middle or at the end of a 
stanza. 

Ex. Auld Nature swears, the lovely dears 
Her noblest work she classes, O ; 
Her 'prentice han' she tried on man. 
An' then she made the lasses, O. 

Green grow the rashes, O ; 

Green grow the rashes, ; 
The sweetest hours that e'er I spent. 

Were spent among the lasses, O I 

Burns : Green Grow the Bashes. 

Imagery. — Poetry and, often, prose depend for 
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greater clearness, emphasis, and richness of suggestion 
upon the introduction of concrete pictures, or images, 
perceived through the senses. Instead of saying, 
"As a man grows older he grows wiser," Waller 
said:— 

The soul's dark cottage, batter'd and decay'd, 

Lets in new light through chinks that time has made. 

In poetry an abstract truth is rendered best by the 
use of terms familiar to every one, i.e.^ concrete and 
specific references to the physical world. The follow- 
ing examples will show how poets have succeeded in 
making the abstract more vivid by appeals to common 
sensuous experience, through the power of imagination. 
Shakespeare, in describing his feeling of age, drew 
pictures which appeal to the reader's sense of form, of 
color, of movement, of sound, and of touch. 

That time of year thou may'st in me behold 
When yellow leaves^ or none, or few, do Jiang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold^ 
Bare ruirCd choirs^ where late the sweet birds sang. 

Sonnet Ixxiii. 

The suffering brought by filial ingratitude is repre- 
sented by an appeal to the sense of touch. 

How sharper than a serpent's tooth it is 
To have a thankless child I 

Shakbspeabe : Eing Lear. 

The enduring beauty of good deeds is pictured by 
means of appealing to the sense of smell. 
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Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in their dust. 
SmBLET : The Contention ofAjax andOlyases, 

tfoy is represented by means of an appeal to the taste. 

Can burst Joy's grape against his palate fine. 

Keats : Ode to Mdajicholy, 

The use of images in this way gives what is called 
imaginative, or figurative language. The figures used 
above are all metaphors, and the metaphor is one of 
the earliest as well as one of the most popular and 
effective figures. A metaphor states a likeness between 
two objects or ideas by asserting that they are iden- 
tical ; it never uses the words like or as. 

Ex. A mind content both crown and kingdom is. 

Gbeene : Farewdl to FoUy, 

His* fate and fame shall be 
An echo and a light unto eternity. 

Shellet: AdonaU. 

Other instances of metaphor are these : — 

She walks — the lady of my delight — 

A shepherdess of sheep. 
Her fiocks are thoughts. She keeps them white; 

She guards them from the steep. 
She feeds them on the fragrant height, 

And folds them in for sleep. 

Mbs. Met]o:ll : The Lady of the Lambs. 

Give me my scallop-shell of quiet, 
My staf^ of faith to walk upon, 

♦Keats. 
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My scrip of joy, immortal diet, 

My bottle of salvation, 
My gown of glory, hope's true gage; 
And thus I'll take my pilgrimage. 

Raleigh : His Pilgrimage. 

Simile. — In a simile one thing is described by stating 
its similarity to something else usually better known. 
The likeness is made clear by means of the introduc- 
tory words as or like. 

Her hair that lay along her back 
Was yellow like ripe corn. 

RossKTTi : The Blessed Damosel. 

As for man, his days are as grass : 

As a flower of the field so he flourisheth. 

Psalm ciii. 

Greyhounds he had, as swift as fowl in flight. 

Chauceb: Prologue. 

A pardlike * Spirit beautiful and swift. 

Shelley: Adonais. 

A comparison between two objects of the same 
class, e.g., lie is like his brother ^ is not a simile, but, 
He is like a lion^ is a simile. 

Epic Simile, or Homeric simile, is an extended simile 
introduced for the sake of greater definiteness and, 
also, for ornament. 

Ex. Like as an Hynd — forth singled from the heard. 
That hath escaped from a ravenous beast, 
Yet flyes away of her owne feete afeard, 

* Like a leopard. 
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And every leafe, that shaketh with the least 
Murmurs of winde, her terror hath encreast ; 
So fled fayre Floriraell from her vaine feare. 

Spekseb: The Faerie Queepie, 

Personiflcation. — In this figure an abstract thing is 
given the qualities and powers of a person. 

Ms. There Honour comes, a pilgrim grey. 

To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair, 
To dwell, a weeping hermit, there t 

Collins : Soto Sleq> the Brave. 

The distinctions between metaphor, simile, and per- 
sonification may be seen in the following quotation : — 

Thy soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart : 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea : 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free. 
So didst thou travel on life's common way. 
In cheerful godliness ; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 

WoBt>swoBTH : Sonnet to Wlton. 

The first three lines contain similes, the fourth a 
metaphor, the fifth and sixth an instance of per- 
sonification. 

Hyperbole (hy-p6r-bo-le) is a statement based upon 
extreme exaggeration of truth. 

Ex. Will all great Neptune's ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand ? No, this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine. 
Making the green one red. 

Shakespbabs: Macbeth. 
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Synecdoche (syn-ec-do-ke) and metonymy (me-t6n- 
y-my) are figures that are frequently confused with 
each other. Both gain a certain vividness of effect by 
focusing the reader's attention upon one very signifi- 
cant aspect of an object. In both the poet substitutes 
a picturesque, definite, and highly suggestive word for 
the more commonplace. In synecdoche the appeal is 
to the reader's sense of the concrete, literal truth. 

Specific for general. 

i&. Beneath Whose awful Hand we hold 

Dominion over palm and pine. 

Kipling: HecesaioncU. 

<*Palm" and ''pine" are more impressive than 
** India" and ''Canada" because they suggest the 
landscape and general condition of each place. 

Whole for a part. 

JBSx. The Tortoise here and Elephant unite, 

Transform'd to combs, the speckled, and the white. 
Pope : The Rape of the Lock. 

Tortoise shell and ivory seem more expensive if one 
is made to remember that they represent, practically, 
the life of a tortoise and of an elephant. In some 
instances it is difficult to tell whether the poet is using 
whole for a part or container for contents. 

JEx. That fair and warlike form 

In which the majesty of buried Denmark 
Did sometimes march. 

Shakbspbabe: Hamlet. 
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Here ^'Denmark" is used instead of "King of 
Denmark.'' 

Part for the whola 

Ex. Cast your plaids, draw your blades. 

Scott : Pibroch of DonuU Dhu, 

"Blades" is more suggestive than "swords" 
because it accentuates the chief quality — sharpness. 

Definite for indefinite. 

JSb. Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean — roll ! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain. 

Bybon : Childe HdroWs Pilgrimage. 

" Ten thousand " is more satisfying than " many " 
because the human mind likes a distinct rather than a 
vague picture. 

Material for the thing made. 

JElx. Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds. 

Milton : Paradise Lost. 

" Metal " is more forcible than " trumpets " because 
it emphasizes the resonant quality of the instrument. 

In metonymy the reader is expected to reason out 
the truth of what seems at first literally untrue. 

Cause for effect. 

Ex. Sickness or sword shall cut thee off from thy strength 
... or the flight of the spear. 

Beovyidf. 
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The flight of the spear is not fatal, it is the effect of 
the flight, i,e,^ the sharp arrival of the spear. 

Sign for thing signified. 

Ex. Sceptre and Crown 

Must tumble down. 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the i)oor crooked scythe and spade. 
Shirley : Contention of Ajax and Ulysses, 

"Sceptre and crown" will not literally tumble 
down ; it is the people who wear them, royalty, who 
must meet the peasantry in common death. 

Container for contents. 

Ex. And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds. 

Gray : Elegy Written in a Country Chv/rchyard, 

The fold, an insensate object cannot be lulled, it 
is the animals within who are lulled to sleep. 

Abstract for concrete. 

Ex. Have from the forests shook three summers' pride. 

Shakespeare : Sonnet civ. 

Pride does not grow on trees, but leaves, which are 
the pride of summer, grow there. 

Allusion is the reference to some well-known person, 
or event, or thing, introduced for the sake of emphasis 
or for mere pleasure. It is often used in connection 
with simile, metaphor, and other figures. 

Ex. Biblical. 

A Daniel come to judgment I Yea, a Daniel ! 
Shakespeare : 7%6 Merchant of Venice. 
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Classical. 

Round many western islands have I been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 

Keats : Sonnet on Chapman^s Homer. 

The Niobe of nations I * there she stands. 

Bybon : Childe HaroU. 

Historical. 

Immortal dreams that could beguile 
The blind old man f of Scio's rocky isle ! 

Btbon : The Bride of Abydoa. 

Gteographical. 

Spiced dainties, every one, 
From silken Samarcand to cedar'd Lebanon. 

Keats : The Eve of St. Agnee. 

The following are figures of arrangement, depend- 
ing for their effect upon external form and order. 

Parallelism is the repetition of the same idea in 
slightly different language. 

Ex. 

Thy kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, 
And thy dominion endureth throughout all generations. 

Psalm cxlv. 

Then can I grieve at grievances foregone. 
And heavily from woe to woe tell o'er 
The sad account of fore-bemoaned moan. 
Which I new pay as if not paid before. 

Shakespease : Sonnet xxx. 

• *Rome. f Homer. 
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Repetition of the same word, or root, is frequently 
used for the sake of greater emphasis, as in the quatrain 
above, and also in : — 

Ex, They hadna' sailed a league, a league, 

A league but barely three. 

Sir Patrick Spens. 

Surer to prosper than prosperity 
Could have assured us. 

Milton : Paradise Lost. 

Climax is a figure which depends upon grouping 
certain words or phrases in such a way as to lead the 
reader gradually from the less significant to the most 
significant. 

Ex, A poor, infirm, weak, and despised old man. 

Shakespbabb : J^ng Lear. 

Duncan is in his grave ; 
After life's fitful f aver he sleeps well ; 
Treason has done his worst : nor steel, nor poison, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing, 
Can touch him further. 

Shakespeare : Macbeth. 

Anticlimax. — In anticlimax, the reader, who is ex- 
pecting an impressive climax, is rewarded by a sudden 
introduction of the ridiculous. 

Ex, Then flash'd the living lightning from her eyes, 
And screams of horror rend th' affrighted skies. 
Not louder shrieks to pitying heav'n are cast, 
When husbands, or when lap-dogs breathe their last. 
Pope : Th/e Hape of the Lock. 
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Antithesis is a figure which gives an effect of em- 
phasis by placing two ideas, or objects, or persons, in 
strong contrast. 

Ex, What in me is dark 

Illumine, what is low raise and support. 

Milton : Parad%9e Lost. 

And now a bubble burst, and now a world. 
Pope : Essay on Man, 

Sometimes the antithesis is made more pointed by 
the use of alliteration. 

Ex. We, 

Half dust, half deity. 

Bybon: Manfred, 

Litotes (li-to-tes) affirms a certain truth by means of 
denying its opposite. 

Ex. My adventurous song. 

That with no middle flight intends to soar. 

Milton : Paradise Lost, 
i.e. a high flight. 

Epithet. — An epithet may be any descriptive ad- 
jective limiting a noun. 

Ex. By shallow rivers, to whose falls 

Melodious birds sing madrigals. 
Maslows : T?ie Passionate Shepherd to his Love. 

Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flow'r. 

BiTBNS : To a Daisy. 

Apostrophe is an impassioned address to a person or 
thing. 
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Mc. O wild West Wind, thou breath of Autumn's being. 
Shelley : Ode to the West Wind. 

Interrogation is a question asked merely for poetic 
effect. 

Mc. Hast thou a charm to stay the morning star 
In his steep course? So long he seems to pause 
On thy bald, awful head, O sovran Blanc ! 
Coleridge : 
Hymn before iSunrise in the Vale of Chamouni. 

Exclamation is sudden expression of strong con- 
viction or feeling. 

Mn, Happy those early days, when I 

Shin'd in my Angell-infancy I 

Vauchan : The Hetreate. 

Inversion is a figure that seeks to make a certain 
idea emphatic by placing important words in an 
unusual order. 

Mc. To her he vow'd the service of his dales. 
On her he spent the riches of his wit : 
• For her he made hymnes of immortal praise. 
Of only her he sung, he thought, he writ. 

Spenseb: Astrophel. 

Onomatopoeia (on-o-mat-o-p6e-a) seeks to render the 
sense by appropriate imitative sounds. 

Mc The melodies of birds and bees. 

The murmuring of summer seas. 

Shelley : To a Lady with a Guitar, 
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Then shook the hUls with thunder riven : 
Then rush'd the steed, to battle driven; 
And louder than the bolts of Heaven 
Far flashed the red artillery. 

Campbell: jETohenlinden. 

The BeUs^ by E. A. Poe, is one of the most famous 
attempts to make an entire poem onomatopoetic. 

EXERCISE. 

Copy each of the selections below and mark the scan- 
sion. State what the metre of each verse is^ naming the 
place of stress in the line and the number of stresses. In- 
dicate^ by letters^ the rime scheme of each of the longer 
passages. Point out the figures of speech in these 
selections. Familiarize yourself with the various 
figures^ and then search through all the passages for one 
figure^ then for another^ and another. 

Oxlips in their cradles growing, 
Marigolds on death-beds blowing. 

J. Fletcher? 

See the chariot at hand here of Love, 

Wherein my lady rideth! 

Each that draws is a swan or a dove, 

And well the car Love guideth. 

Jonson: The Triumph of Charts, 

Alas! for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun. 

Hood: The Bridge of Sighs. 

We've trod the maze of error round. 
Long wandering in the winding glade; 

And now the torch of truth is found, 
It only shows us where we strayed. 

Crabbe: Late Wisdom. 

19 
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The bride Hath paced into the hall, 
Ked as a rose is she; 
Nodding their heads before her goes 
The merry minstrelsy. 

Coleridqe: The Ancient Mariner, 

All in the blue unclouded weather 
Thick-jewelled shone the saddle-leather. 
The helmet and the helmet-feather 
Bum'd like one burning flame together. 

As he rode down to Camelot. 
As often thro' the purple night, 
Below the starry clusters bright. 
Some bearded meteor, trailing light. 

Moves over still Shalott. 

Tenntson: The Lady of Shalott. 

Hark I Hark I the lark at heaven's gate sings. 

And Phoebus 'gins arise, 
His steeds to water at those springs 

On chaliced flowers that lies; 
And winking May-buds begin 

To ope their golden eyes: 
.With everything fiiat pretty bin. 

My lady sweet, arise I 
Arise, arise! 

Shakespeare: Song in Cymheline. 

The very honey of all earthly joy 
Does of all meats the soonest cloy. 

Cowley: The Wish. 

On desperate seas long wont to roam. 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face. 

Thy Naiad airs have brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece, 

And the grandeur that was Home. 

E. A. Poe: To Helen. 

The shattering trumpet shrilleth high. 
The hard brands shiver on the steel. 

The splinter'd spear-shafts crack and fly. 
The horse and rider reel. 

Tennyson: Sir Oalahad. 
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And I will love thee still, my dear 
Till a' the seas gang dbry: 

Till a' the seas gang dry, my dear. 
And the rocks melt wi' the sun; 

And I will love thee still, my dear, 
While the sands o' life shall run. 

Burns: A Bed, Bed Boss. 

Sweet are the thoughts that savor of content, 

The quiet mind is richer than a crown, 
Sweet are the nights in careless slumber spent. 
The i)oor estate scorns fortune's angry frown : 
Such sweet content, such minds, such sleep, such bliss. 
Beggars enjoy, when princes oft do miss. 

Greene: Farewell to Folly. 

The isles of Greece I the isles of Greece! 

Where burning Sappho loved and sung. 
Where grew the arts of war and peace, 

Where Delos rose, and Phoebus sprung! 
Eternal summer gilds them yet. 
But all, except their sun, is set. 

Btron: Childe Harold. 

Who in the song so sweet? 

Eileen Aroon! 
Who in the dance so fleet? 

Eileen Aroon! 
Dear were her charms to me. 
Dearer her laughter free. 
Dearest her constancy, — 

Eileen Aroon. 
G. Griffin: EUeen Aroon. 
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CHAPTER n 

STYLE 

Literary Style. — 8tyle is a word that is used rather 
carelessly and one which is, therefore, hard to define 
exactly. We say that a certain writer has no style, 
when we mean that his work has no special marks of 
vigor or charm to distinguish it from the work of other 
writers. A style was, originally, a pen, or instrument 
for writing; later, the word came to mean the manner 
in which a man wrote. Every author has a style, 
good or bad, and it is the pleasure of the reader 
to detect the various qualities which separate one 
man's manner from another's, and give it its peculiar 
attractiveness. There are two famous definitions of 
style which show the two sides to be considered in a 
discussion of a man's method of writing: Swift said, 
" Style is proper words in proper places *' ; Buff on, a 
Frenchman, said, ''Style is the man himself." We 
must notice, then, in talking about this question, not 
only the way in which a man expresses himself, but 
also the way in which he thinks and feels. 

The Man Himself. — ^Every writer who has won the 
affection and the admiration of readers possesses, in 
some degree, logic, passion, or imagination, or all. 
Logic gives him the power of thinking clearly, of ar- 
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ranging his subject-matter with regard to unity, cohe- 
rence, and emphasis ; it helps him to find systematic, 
orderly expression for his ideas. Passion, or strong 
feeling, gives an author's work force ; it appeals to the 
emotions of his readers and stirs those readers to keener 
life and sympathy. Imagination adds to a man's work 
beauty, for by means of imagination he is able to see 
the world clearly, with more understanding than most 
of us possess ; he detects fine truths regarding nature 
or human life, and interprets these for us in such a 
way that we recognize their beauty as we never have 
before. The simplest kind of imagination is the power 
which each one of us has of making an image, a pic- 
ture, of something we have seen. The mind, like a 
mirror, has a way of reflecting visible things ; only, 
in the case of the mind, the reflection, the image, can 
be called back by a person's wish. Picture to your- 
self the elm tree in front of your house, the place, on 
the shore of the river, where you had a picnic, or, the 
face of one of your friends. An imaginative writer 
has well-developed senses and is able to describe what 
he sees, or hears, or perceives, making for his readers 
very vivid images, in language which is called pictu- 
resque, able to suggest pictures. Besides being able tore- 
produce for other people the things which he perceives, 
the imaginative writer has the power of combining 
one thing with another and creating something new, 
representing an old familiar subject in a new way, 
by means of an unusual and pleasing . suggestion. 
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We have seen this ia the figurative language of poets, 
who by their keen insight and quick suggestiveness of 
expression throw a new light upon an object. (See 
page — \ In a larger way the imaginative writer is 
able to create, to invent, fresh scenes, characters, and 
situations which have all the reality of life. Shake- 
speare was such a writer. His plays show not only 
his power of creation, but, also, his insight into things 
as they are. He knew the noble qualities of ideal char- 
acters and, as well, the exact truth of ordinary human 
nature. He penetrated far below mere appearance, 
and detected the deeper truth, the more significant 
beauty. Imagination, in its highest form, is the 
faculty which perceives fine spiritual truths and ex- 
presses them in concrete beauty. 

A writer who possesses logic, passion, and imagina- 
tion, has them, usually, in varying degrees. The three 
powers are not always symmetrically developed in 
human beings. For this reason, one man's style may 
have unusual force but little beauty, while another's 
may have clearness but little force. 

Proper Words in Proper Places. — The essential 
qualities of style have already been named ; clearness, 
force, and beauty. In order to discover what share 
of each of these qualities a piece of writing has, we 
must note the general tone of the work, and then study, 
in detail, the author's diction, sentence-structure, and 
arrangement of the whole composition, taking up the 
points mentioned in the preceding chapters. 
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Clearness. — The following is an example of style 
characterized by clearness. Despite the fact that it 
was written more than two hundred years ago it is 
still an illustration of clear, simple, straightforward 
expression. Note the length of sentences, the kinds 
of sentences, and the diction. 

As for Jonson, to whose character I am now arrived, 
if we look upon him while he was himself (for his last 
plays were but his dotages), I think him the most 
learned and judicious writer which any theatre ever 
had. He was a most severe judge of himself, as well as 
others. One cannot say he wanted wit, but rather 
that he was frugal of it. In his works you find little 
to retrench or alter. Wit, and language, and humour 
also in some measure, we had before him ; but some- 
thing of all was wanting to the drama, till he came. 
He managed his strength to more advantage than any 
who preceded him. 

Dbtdek : An Essay of Dramatic Poesy, 

What makes the following passage hard to under- 
stand? 

This natural and necessary comminution of our lives, 
perhaps, often makes us insensible of the negligence 
with which we suffer them to slide away. We now con- 
sider ourselves as possessed at once of time sufficient 
for any great design, and therefore indulge ourselves 
in fortuitous amusements. We think it unnecessary 
to take an account of a few supernumerary moments, 
which, however employed, could have produced little 
advantage, and which were exposed to a thousand 
chances of disturbance and interruption. 

Johnson : 7%e Hambler. 
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Force. — The following passage has unusual force. 
Are there any words here that you do not use? Are 
the sentences constructed as you construct yours? Are 
the words in the < ' proper places ' ' ? What use has the 
author made of exclamation? Is it considered suitable, 
to-day, to use capital letters to make words emphatic? 
What is the feeling of the author in regard to his 
subject? Is the passage clear to you? 

Two men I honor, and no third. First, the toil-worn 
Craftsman that with earth-made Implements labor- 
iously conquers the Earth, and makes her man's. 
Venerable to me is the hard Hand ; crooked, coarse ; 
wherein notwithstanding lies a cunning virtue, inde- 
feasibly royal, as of the Sceptre of this Planet. Vener- 
able too is the rugged face, all weather-tanned, besoUed, 
with its rude intelligence, for it is the face of a Man 
living manlike. O, but the more venerable for thy 
rudeness, and even because we must pity as well as 
love theel Hardly-entreated Brother! For us was 
thy back so bent, for us were thy straight limbs and 
fingers so deformed: thou wert our Conscript, on 
whom the lot fell, and fighting our battles, wert so 
marred. For in thee too lay a Grod-created Form, but 
it was not to be unfolded; incrusted must it stand 
with the thick adhesions and defacements of Labor : 
and thy body, like thy soul, was not to know freedom. 
Yet toU on, toil on : thou art in thy duty, be out of it 
who may ; thou toilest for the altogether indispensable, 
for daily bread. 

A second man I honor, and still more highly : Him 
who is seen toiling for the spiritually indispensable ; 
not daily bread, but the bread of life. Is not he too in 
his duty; endeavoring towards inward Harmony; 
revealing this, by act or by word, through all his out- 
ward endeavors, be they high or low? Highest of all, 
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when his outward and his inward endeavor are one : 
when we can name him Artist; not earthly Crafts- 
man only, but inspired Thinker, who with heaven-made 
Implement conquers Heaven for us ! If the poor and 
humble toil that we have Food, must not the high and 
glorious toil for him in return, that he have Light, have 
Guidance, Freedom, Immortality? — These two, in all 
their degrees, I honor : all else is chaff and dust, which 
let the wind blow whither it listeth. 

Cablyle : Sartor JResartus. 

What words in the passage below contribute special 
force to the style? 

Wit is, indeed, a thing so versatile and multiform, 
appearing in so many shapes, so many postures, so 
many garbs, so variously apprehended by several eyes 
and judgments, that it seemeth no less hard to settle a 
clear and certain notice thereof, than to make a portrait 
of Proteus, or to define the figure of fieeting air. 
Sometimes it lieth in pat allusion to a known story, or 
in seasonable application of a trivial saying, or in forging 
an apposite tale : sometimes it playeth in words and 
phrases, taking advantage from the ambiguity of their 
sense, or the affinity of their sound : sometimes it is 
wrapped in a dress of luminous expression ; sometimes 
it lurketh under an odd similitude. Sometimes it is 
lodged in a sly question, in a smart answer; in a 
quirkish reason ; in a shrewd intimation ; in cunningly 
diverting or cleverly restoring an objection : sometimes 
it is couched in a bold scheme of speech ; in a tart 
irony ; in a lusty hyperbole ; in a startling metaphor ; 
in a plausible reconciling of contradictions, or in acute 
nonsense : sometimes a scenical representation of per- 
sons or things, a counterfeit speech, a mimical look or 
gesture passeth for it; sometimes an affected sim- 
plicity; sometimes a presumptuous bluntness giveth 
it being ; sometimes it riseth only from a lucky 
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hitting upon what is strange: sometimes from a 
crafty wresting obvious matter to the purpose; often 
it consisteth in one knows not what, and springeth up 
we can hardly tell how. — Barbow. 

Beauty.— Beauty of style is gained by the presence 
of clearness, force, and dignity, but also by the use 
of figurative language, rhythm, and musical words. 

Dignity. — In the following passage note the entire 
absence of fine writing and also of any slang, or col- 
loquial expressions. The whole quotation is very 
elevated, yet free from affectation. 

For, indeed, the greatest glory of a building is not in 
its stones, nor in its gold. Its glory is in its age, and 
in that deep sense of voicef ulness, of stern watching, of 
mysterious sympathy, nay even of approval or condem- 
nation, which we feel in walls that have long been 
washed by the passing waves of humanity. It is in 
their lasting witness against men, in their quiet con- 
trast with the transitional character of all things, in 
the strength which, through the lapse of seasons and 
times, and the decline and birth of dynasties, and the 
changing of the face of the earth, and of the limits of 
the sea, maintains its sculptured shapeliness for a time 
insuperable, connects forgotten and following ages 
with each other, and half constitutes the identity, as it 
concentrates the sympathy, of nations: it is in that 
golden stair of time, that we are to look for the real 
light, and colour, and preciousness of architecture ; and 
it is not until a building has assumed this character, 
till it has been intrusted with the fame, and hallowed 
by the deeds of men, till its walls have been witnesses 
of suffering, and its pillars rise out of the shadows of 
death, that its existence, more lasting as it is than that 
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of the natural objects of the world around it^ can be 
gifted with even so much as these possess, of language 
and of life. 

Buskin: The Seven Lampe of Architecture. 

Figurative Language. — Point out the figures in the 
following passages. Are these figures fresh or hack- 
neyed? Are they adapted to the subject under dis- 
cussion? Do they help interpret the subject or are 
they added for the sake of mere ornament? 

It has always appeared to me that the most perfect 
prose-style, the most powerful, the most dazzling, the 
most daring, that which went the nearest to the verge 
of poetry, and yet never fell over, was Burke's. It has 
the solidity and sparkling effect of the diamond: all 
other ^n^ variting is like French paste or Bristol stones 
in the comparison. 

Hazlitt : On the Prose Style of Poels, 

There is a man in dur own days whose words are not 
framed to tickle delicate ears: who, to my thinking, 
comes before the great ones of society, much as the son 
of Imlah came before the throned kings of Judah and 
Israel ; and who speaks truth as deep, with a power as 
prophet-like and as vital — ^a mien as dauntless and as 
daring. Is the satirist of ** Vanity Fair " admired in 
high places? I cannot tell; but I think if some of those 
among whom he curls the Greek fire of his sarcasm, and 
over whom he flashes the levin-brand of his denunciation, 
were to take his warnings in time — they or their seed 
might yet escape a fatal Ramoth-Oilead. 

Chablottb Bbontic : Preface to Jane Eyre. 

A miry lane led us up from Qaartee with its church 
and bickering windmill. The hinds were trudging 
homewards from the fields. A brisk little old woman 
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passed us by. She was seated across a donkey between 
a pair of glittering milk cans ; and, as she went, she 
kicked jauntily with her heels upon the donkey's side, 
and scattered shrill remarks among the wayfarers. It 
was notable that none of the tired men took the trouble 
to reply. Our conductor soon led us out of the lane and 
across country. The sun had gone down, but the west 
in front of us was one lake of level gold. The path 
wandered a while in the open, and then passed under a 
trellis like a bower indefinitely prolonged. On either 
hand were shadowy orchards; cottages lay low among 
the leaves and sent their smoke to heaven ; every here 
and there, in an opening, appeared the great gold face 
of the west. — R. L. Stevenson : An Inland Voyage, 

Rhythm. — Certain kinds of prose possess rhythm, — 
the recurrence of phrases, clauses, or sentences of sim- 
ilar length or structure. 

Bead the following passages aloud, and note where 
the pauses naturally occur. Note the cadence, or fall 
and modulation of the voice at these pauses. 

The shepherd girl that had delivered France — she, 
from her dungeon, she, from her baiting at the stake, 
she, from her duel with fire, as she entered her last 
dream — saw Domr6my, saw the fountain of Domr^my, 
saw the pomp of forests in which her childhood had 
wandered. That Easter festival which man had denied 
to her languishing heart — that resurrection of spring- 
time, which the darkness of dungeons had intercepted 
from Aer, hungering after the glorious liberty of forests 
— were by God given back into her hands as jewels that 
had been stolen from her by robbers. With those, per- 
haps, (for the minutes of dreams can stretch into ages), 
was given back to her by God the bliss of childhood. 
By special privilege for her might be created, in this 
farewell dream, a second childhood, innocent as the 
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first; bat not, like ihat^ sad with the gloom of a fear- 
ful mission in the rear. This mission had now been ful- 
filled. The storm was weathered ; the skirts even of 
that mighty storm were drawing off. The blood that 
she was to reckon for had been exacted; the tears 
that she was to shed in secret had been paid to the 
last. The hatred to herself in all eyes had been faced 
steadily, had been suffered, had been survived. And 
in her last fight upon the scaffold she had triumphed 
gloriously; victoriously she had tasted the stings of 
death. For all, except this comfort from her farewell 
dream, she had died — died amid the tears of ten thou- 
sand enemies — died amid the drums and trumpets of 
armies — died amid peals redoubling upon peals, volleys 
upon volleys, from the saluting clarions of martyrs. 

De Quincey : Joan of Arc. 

Fourscore and seven years ago, our fathers brought 
forth on this continent a new nation, conceived in 
liberty, and dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal. Now we are engaged in a great 
civil war, testing whether that nation, or any nation so 
conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We are 
met on a great battlefield of that war. We have come 
to dedicate a portion of that field as a final resting-place 
for those who here gave their lives that that nation 
might live. It is altogether fitting and proper that 
we should do this. But in a larger sense we cannot 
dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this 
ground. The brave men, living and dead, who strug- 
gled here, have consecrated it far above our poor power 
to add or detract. The world will little note, nor long 
remember, what we say here, but it can never forget 
what they did here. It is for us, the living, rather to 
be dedicated here to the unfinished work which they 
who fought here have so nobly advanced. It is rather 
for us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining 
before us — ^that from these honored dead we take in- 
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creased devotion to that cause for which they gave the 
last full measure of devotion — that we here highly re- 
solve that these dead shall not have died in vain, — that 
this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of free- 
dom, — and that government of the people, by the people, 
for tiie people, shall not perish from the earth. 

Lincoln : Speech at the Dedication of the National 
Cemetery^ Ghttysbury^ Pennsylvania^ November 19y 1863, 

Musical Words. — Musical words, characterized by 
open vowels and soft, liquid consonants, give beauty 
to any style. Think how your words sound as they 
are pronounced and give the preference to those which 
will please your reader's ear. 

Bead the following passage aloud, and note how 
Lamb uses both long and short words to make his 
prose melodious. 

Situated, as thou art, in the very heart of stirring 
and living commerce — amid the fret and fever of spec- 
ulation — with the Bank, and the 'Change, and the 
India House about thee, in the heyday of present pros- 
perity, with their important faces, as it were, insulting 
thee, their poor neighbour out of business — to the idle 
and merely contemplative — to such as me, old house I 
there is a charm in thy quiet : — a cessation — a cool- 
ness from business — ^an indolence almost cloistral — 
which is delightful! With what reverence have I 
paced thy great bare rooms and courts at eventide! 
They spoke of the past : — the shade of some dead ac- 
countant, with visionary pen in ear, would flit by me, 
stiff as in life. Living accounts and accountants puzzle 
me. I have no skill in figuring. But thy great dead 
tomes, which scarce three degenerate clerks of the 
present day could lift from their enshrining shelves — 
with their old fantastic flourishes and decorative 
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rubric interlacings— their sums in triple columniations, 
set down with formal superfluity of ciphers — with 
pious sentences at the beginning, without which our 
religious ancestors never ventured to open a book of 
business, or bill of lading — the costly vellum covers 
of some of them almost persuading us that we are got 
into some better library — are very agreeable and edify- 
ing spectacles. I can look upon these defunct dragons 
with complacency. Thy heavy odd-shaped ivory- 
handled penknives (our ancestors had everything on a 
larger scale than we have hearts for) are as good as 
anything from Herculaneum. The pounce-boxes of 
our days have gone retrograde. 

Lamb : The South- Sea House. 

Humor and Pathos. — Humor and pathos add much 
to the eflfectiveness of style. The power of moving 
readers to tears or laughter is very desirable, but also 
very rare. Learn to appreciate these qualities in liter- 
ature, but do not ever deliberately try to be humorous 
or pathetic, at least when you are writing themes. 
Be natural, and if you have been endowed by nature 
with a sense of humor it will appear, without your 
making an effort to discover it. 

Kead the following passage aloud. Dpes it make 
you laugh? What is there in it that you consider 
humorous? Study the definition of humor on page 373, 
and decide if this extract is wit or humor. 

There is a mode of style for which I know not that 
the masters of oratory have yet found a name ; a style 
by which the .most evident truths are so obscured, that 
they can no longer be perceived, and the most familiar 
propositions so disguised that they cannot be known. 
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Every other kind of eloquence is the dress of sense ; 
but this is the mask by which a true master of his art 
will so effectually conceal it, that a man will as easily 
mistake his own positions, if he meets them thus trans- 
formed, as he may pass in a masquerade his nearest 
acquaintance. 

This style may be called the terrific^ for its chief 
intention is to terrify and amaze ; it may be termed the 
repiUsivey for its natural effect is to drive away the 
reader ; or it may be distinguished, in plain English, 
by the denomination of the bugbear style^ for it has 
more terror than danger, and will appear less formi- 
dable as it is more nearly approached. 

A mother tells her infant, that two and two make 
four ; the child remembers the proposition, and is able 
to count four to all the purpose of life, till the course 
of his education brings him among philosophers, who 
fright him from his former knowledge, by telling him, 
that four is a certain aggregate of units ; that all num- 
bers being only the repetition of an unit, which, though 
not a number itself, is the parent, root, or original of 
all number, four is the denomination assigned to a 
certain number of such repetitions. The only danger 
is, lest, when he first hears these dreadful sounds, the 
pupil should run away : if he has but the courage to 
stay till the conclusion, he will find that, when specu- 
lation has done its worst, two and two still make four. 
Samuel Johnson : The Idler. 

What is humorous in this extract? 

In classic times, the exhortation to fight " pro aris et 
focis " — for the altars and the hearths — was considered 
the strongest appeal that could be made to patriotism. 
And it seemed an immortal utterance ; for all subse- 
quent ages and people have acknowledged its force, 
and responded to it with the full portion of manhood 
that nature had assigned to each. Wisely were the 
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Altar and the Hearth conjoined in one mighty sen- 
tence I For the hearth, too, had its kindred sanctity. 
Religion sat down beside it, not in the priestly robes 
which decorated, and perhaps disguised her at the 
altar, but arranged in a simple matron's garb, and 
uttering her lessons with the tenderness of a mother's 
voice and heart. The holy Hearth! If any earthly 
and material thing — or rather, a divine idea, embodied 
in brick and mortar — might be supposed to possess the 
permanence of moral truth, it was this. AH revered 
it. The man who did not put off his shoes upon this 
holy ground would have deemed it pastime to trample 
upon the altar. It has been our task to uproot the 
hearth. What further reform is left for our children 
to achieve, unless they overthrow the altar too ? And 
by what appeal, hereafter, when the breath of hostile 
owners may mingle with the pure, cold breezes of our 
country, shall we attempt to rouse up native valor? 
Fight for your hearths ? There will be none throughout 
the land. Fight fob toub Stoves I Not I, in faith. 
If, in such a cause, I strike a blow, it shall be on the 
invader's part ; and Heaven grant that it may shatter 
the abomination all to pieces ! 

Hawthorne: Fire Worship. 

The next passage is an example of pathos of a very 
dignified sort. What was the feeling of the author as 
he wrote? Does he make you feel sad over the death 
of Hawthorne or does he make you feel that Haw- 
thorne would not be missed? 

On the 24th of May we carried Hawthorne through 
the blooming orchards of Concord, and laid him down 
under a group of pines, on a hillside, overlooking 
historic fields. All the way from the village church to 
the grave the birds kept up a perpetual melody. The 
sun shone brightly, and the air was sweet and pleasant, 
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as if death had never entered the world. Longfellow 
and Emerson, Channing and Hoar, Agassiz and Lowell, 
Greene and Whipple, Alcott and Clarke, Holmes and 
Hilliard, and other friends whom he loved, walked 
slowly by his side that beautiful spring morning. The 
companion of his youth and manhood, for whom he 
would willingly, at any time, have given up his own 
life, Franklin Pierce, was there among the rest, and 
scattered flowers into the grave. The unfinished 
Romance, which had cost him so much anxiety, the 
last literary work on which he had ever engaged, was 
laid on his coffin. 

" Ah 1 who shall lift that wand of magic power, 
And the lost clew regain ? 
The unfinished window in Aladdin's tower 
Unfinished must remain." 

J. T. Fields : Yesterdays with Authors. 

Satire, Irony. — Satire and irony are kinds of humor. 
In satire we find a person making fun of some folly, 
vanity, or worse fault. Satire aims to reform those 
things by ridiculing them. You know how you shrink 
from ridicule from your class-mates ; so, in the world, 
men and women shrink from ridicule by great writers. 

Study the following example of satire. What is 
satirized? What is the spirit of the writer? Is he 
kind or cruel? Does he make you laugh? 

Ogres in our days need not be giants at all. In former 
times, and in children's books, where it is necessary to 
paint your moral in such large letters that there can be 
no mistake about it, ogres are made with that enormous 
mouth . . . with which they can swallow down a baby, 
almost without using that great knife which they 
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always carry. They are too cunning now-a-days. 
They go about in society, slim, small, quietly dressed, 
and showing no especially great appetite. 

In the company assembled in your genteel drawing- 
room, who bow here and there and smile in white 
neckcloths, you receive men who elbow through life 
successfully enough, but who are ogres in private : 
men wicked, false, rapacious, flattering ; cruel hectors 
at home, smiling courtiers abroad ; causing wives, 
children, servants, parents to tremble before them, and 
smiling and bowing as they bid strangers welcome to 
their castles. I say these are men who have crunched 
the bones of victim after victim, in whose closets lie 
skeletons picked frightfully clean. 

Tuacksbay: Ogrea, (Adapted.) 

Irony is a kind of satire in which the writer pretends 
to be entirely serious, pretends to mean exactly what 
he says. Irony is often hard to detect, but may be 
recognized by the unlikeness of the opinions expressed 
to the opinions held by ordinarily thoughtful persons. 

In the following extract what does Swift seem to 
approve of in conversation? Did he approve? Had 
he helped to promote it? Did he really hope that it 
would improve the language? 

The only invention of late years, which hath any 
way contributed towards politeness in discourse, is 
that of abbreviating or reducing words of many sylla- 
bles into one, by lopping off the rest. This refinement, 
having begun about the time of the Revolution, I had 
some share in the honour of promoting it, and I observe, 
to my great satisfaction, that it makes daily advance- 
ments, and I hope in time will raise our language to 
the utmost perfection. 

Swift: Polite Conversation. 
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EXERCISE. 

Discuss the style of the following passage. Are the 
words long or short? Are they specific or general? 
musical or harsh ? What is the structure of the sen-- 
tences? Are there any figures of speech? Is there 
any humor or any pathos in this passage ? Was the 
writer logical^ or impassioned^ or imaginative? 

It is now sixteen or seventeen years since I saw the 
queen of France, then the dauphiness, at Versailles; and 
surely never lighted on this orb, which she hardly seemed 
to touch, a more delightful vision. I saw her just above 
the horizon, decorating and cheering the elevated sphere 
she just began to move in, — ^glittering like the morning- 
star, full of life, and splendor, and joy. Oh ! what a re- 
volution! and what a heart must I have to contemplate 
without emotion that elevation and that fall. Little did 
I dream when she added titles of veneration to those of 
enthusiastic, distant, respectful love, that she should ever 
be obliged to carry the sharp antidote against disgrace 
concealed in that bosom; little did I dream that I should 
have lived to see such disasters fallen upon her in a 
nation of gallant men, in a nation of men of honour, and 
of cavaliers. I thought ten thousand swords must have 
leaped from their scabbards to avenge even a look that 
threatened her with insult But the age of chivalry is 
gone. That of sophisters, economists, and calculators, has 
succeeded; and the glory of Europe is extinguished for 
ever. Never, never more shall we behold that generous 
loyalty to rank and sex, that proud submission, that digni- 
fied obedience, that subordination of the heart, which kept 
alive, even in servitude itself, the spirit of an exalted free- 
dom. The unbought grace of life, the cheap defence of 
nations, the nurse of manly sentiment and heroic enter- 
prise, is gone! It is gone, that sensibility of principle, 
that chastity of honour, which felt a stain like a wound, 
which inspired courage whilst it mitigated ferocity, which 
ennobled whatever it touched, and under which vice itself 
lost half its evil, by losing all its grossness. 

This mixed system of opinion and sentiment had its 
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origin in the ancient chivaliy; and the principle, though 
varied in its appearance by the varying state of human 
affairs, subsisted and influenced through a long succession 
of generations, even to the time we live in. If it should 
ever be totally extinguished, the loss I fear will be great. 
It is this which has given its character to modem Europe. 
It is this which has distinguished it to its advantage, 
from the states of Asia, and possibly from those states 
which flourished in the most brilliant periods of the an- 
tique world. It was this, which, without confounding 
ranks, had produced a noble equality ,and handed it down 
through all the gradations of social life. It was this opin- 
ion which mitigated kings into companions, and raised 
private men to be fellows with kings. Without force or 
opposition, it subdued the fierceness of pride and power; it 
obliged sovereigns to submit to the soft collar of social 
esteem, compelled stem authority to submit to elegance, 
and gave a dominating vanquisher of laws to be subdued 
by manners. 

Burke: Reflections on the Revolution in France. 



CHAPTER III 

THE STUDY OF LTTERATURB 

What Literature Is. — 

Literature consists of all the books (and they are not 
so many) where moral truth and human passion are 
touched with a certain largeness, variety, and attrac- 
tion of form ; and my notion of the literary student is 
one who, through books, explores the strange voyages 
of man's moral reason, the impulses of the human 
heart, the chances and changes that have overtaken 
human ideals of virtue and happiness, of conduct and 
manners, and the shifting fortunes of great conceptions 
of truth and virtue. Poets, dramatists, humorists, 
satirists, masters of fiction, the great preachers, the 
character writers, the maxim writers, the great political 
orators, — ^they are all literature in so far as they teach 
us to know man and to know human nature. 

John Mobley. 

The History of the Book. — Book, derived from an 
Old English word, meaning beech, was used as a term 
to denote the beechen tablets upon which our ancestors 
wrote. It was not until about 1450 that printing was 
invented; therefore, until that date, all books were 
manuscript, laboriously written by hand, on parch- 
ment, or vellum, or, later, on paper. Before paper 
was manufactured, men took the skins of calves and 
of other animals and, by a certain process, prepared 
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these skins for the use of writers. Being very valu- 
able, the parchments were often used many times, a 
first writing was erased and the skin was then used 
again. Books were of two kinds, the volume and the 
codex (c($-dex). A volume was fashioned by fastening 
sheets together endwise until a strip several feet long 
was made, then this strip was rolled upon a stick. A 
person who wished to read a volume was obliged to 
unroll it as he read. A codex was bound in pages as 
are our books to-day. 

During the Middle Ages* most of the books were 
written by monks, men who retired from the world to 
live a secluded life in some monastery, or religious 
house. Many monks were men of learning, able to 
compose important treatises; others were merely 
scribes, who spent their lives in copying the works of 
other men. Mediseval manuscripts were beautifully 
written, being often illuminated in gorgeous colors. 
Capital letters, in the beginnings of pages, or of new 
paragraphs, were decorated with pictures, or elaborate 
geometrical designs, executed in glowing red and 
blue and gold, or other vivid colors, that have out- 
lasted centuries. In large public libraries, specimens 
of these manuscripts may sometimes be seen. The 
codex was often bound very expensively, with gold 
clasps and studded with many jewels. 

The book of to-day is printed and bound so inex- 

* The Middle Ages extended from about the fifth to the fifteenth 
century. 
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pensively that every one can afford to own a small 
library, and can have, near at hand, the books that be 
likes and wishes to reread. Every reader should know 
something about the size and arrangement of a book; 
he should know that the ordinary book is octayo size, 
that it contains a Title-page, and in some cases, a 
Preface, an Introduction, a Table of Contents, Notes, 
an Index, and an Appendix. Not every book has each 
of these parts, but it is essential for a student to be 
able to tell where each is usually found in a volume. 
The habit of reading the Preface and the Introduction 
of a book may wisely be formed, for these sections 
usually contain important material. 

The Reading of Books in the Middle Ages. — The 
reading of books was a privilege possessed by very 
few persons, during the Middle Ages. Not only were 
books rare, but educated people were also rare, and, 
consequently, conditions were very unlike those of to- 
day. The enjoyment of literature — and literature in 
those days was chiefly in poetry — was made possible 
by the presence of minstrels, or story-tellers. In the 
halls of nobles and in the city squares, in the taverns 
and in the country lanes, many an hour was spent by 
people in listening to some singer, who recited, or 
sang, stories of love and war. Literature was enjoyed 
in public ; it was discussed and repeated, and remem- 
bered during days of toil, or of idleness, or of sick- 
ness, and it gave great delight to our ancestors, who 
loved, praised, and rewarded both the poet who wrote 
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a poem, and the minstrel who chanted that poem 
aload or who composed new poems himself. Boys 
and girls could often recite long passages from famous 
stories, for they listened eagerly to the tales that told 
of exciting adventures, by land and by sea, and sang 
the praises of noble heroes. 

Why we should Read Great Masterpieces.— To-day 
we have many books with which every educated per- 
son is supposed to be familiar. Boys and girls may 
find it hard to spend time in reading great master- 
pieces, yet the failure to read them will mean the loss 
of a great deal of pleasure and of knowledge. The 
study of literature helps us to appreciate the kindness, 
the nobility, the sorrows of other people ; it guides us 
toward newer, better, happier ways of living. On 
dull and rainy days, on days when we are ill or lonely, 
we all turn to books for companionship. Every boy 
or girl has some favorite volume that is read again and 
again and heartily loved. As you grow older your 
favorites change. To-day, you may enjoy the Henty 
books; to-morrow you will find that Scott's novels 
have more- real truth and more real knowledge of the 
world than the Henty books possess. As you grow 
up to manhood your interests in life change, you learn 
to know human nature, and you naturally read the 
literature that introduces you to people whom you can 
understand and admire. If you are a girl who has no 
sisters you probably envy the group represented in 
LitUe Women^ and you spend many pleasant hours in 
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reading about their life together. Later on, you will 
find similar pleasure in following the history of older 
and wiser heroines, for you will want to know how 
other people live, what makes them happy or unhappy, 
and what they find in life that is beautiful. If we 
are to know as much ais our ancestors did, we must 
read the books which guided and inspired them. 
Oftentimes these books will seem dull and tiresome, 
because they make it necessary for you to think harder 
than you have before, or because you find in them 
many words which you must look up in the dictionary. 
To learn to study literature is like climbing a mountain : 
the view grows more beautiful at each step, but the 
way is wearisome and difficult, and you sometimes see 
nothing except the stones and bushes in the way, unless 
you remember that you are climbing with a purpose. 

How we should Read Great Masterpieces. — Certain 
bits of advice may be given to students who are be- 
ginning to study literature closely. 

I. Look at the Title of a book, or a poem, or an 
essay, and try to understand its meaning. The title 
will usually tell you what the book is about, will 
explain to you what the theme, or central idea is. 

Ivanhoe suggests that the book is about an important 
hero ; Two Years Before the Mast suggests that the 
book is about life at sea; The Courtship of MUea 
Standish explains itself. 

II. Read slowly, attentively, and make up your 
mind to enjoy the book, or the poem, as much as 
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possible. Do not hurry along, watching the clock, or 
looking anxiously at the last page. 

III. Kead the text of the book, slowly, and be sure 
that you understand every word, phrase, sentence, 
and paragraph. If there is any word whose meaning 
or pronunciation you do not know, look it up, imme- 
diately, in the dictionary. Do not let mere physical 
indolence interfere with your education. Look up 
proper names in the back part of the dictionary, to 
see how they are pronounced ; then look them up in a 
biographical dictionary, a gazetteer, a classical diction- 
ary, or an encyclopaedia. If you do not find the 
name in one place look in another and another until 
you do find it. A scholar must be willing to search 
for information. If anything perplexes you in the 
manner of expression, — such as the order of words, 
or the use of figurative language, stop a moment to 
see if you cannot solve the problem for yourself, before 
you turn to the notes. 

If anything is described, pause and try to make 
yourself see that object or that person. Train your 
imagination to active service ; let no word slip by you 
until you have extracted its full significance of mean- 
ing or of picture. Do not skip the descriptions of land- 
scape, or of the hero, or of the heroine of your story ; 
do not depend upon illustrations to help you know 
how these people looked ; make use of the material 
given you by the author, remembering that a great 
author never uses an unnecessary word. 
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IV. After reading a book, review the subject 
matter, by writing out a short abstract of it. This 
abstract should be kept, for it will be valuable in the 
later years when you may not have time to reread an 
entire volume, and yet may wish to know the contents. 

V. Study the form of the works you read, asking 
yourself these questions : — 

1. Is the work prose or poetry ? 

2. If the work is prose, is it narration, description, 

exposition, or argumentation? 
8. If the work is poetry, is it epic, lyric, or dramatic ? 
What is the versification? (See page 419). 

VI. Answer these questions about the style of the 
work you are reading : — 

1. Has the style clearness, force, beauty ? 

2. Has it more than one of these qualities ? 

3. Is this quality due chiefly to the choice of words, 
to the sentence structure, or to the personality of the 
author? 

4. Has the author logic, passion, imagination ? 

5. Has the author humor, or pathos ? 

6. How does the style of this author differ from that 
of others ? 

VII. Answer these general questions about the 
author of the book : — 

1. Would you like to read other books by the same 

author? Why? 

2. Would you enjoy hearing this author talk ? Why ? 

3. Did he write because he was interested in his 

subject or because he wished to earn money ? 
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4. When did the author live ? 

5. Where did he live ? 

6. What kind of education did he have ? 

7. What was his work in life ? 

8. Who were his friends ? 

9. What other books did he write ? 

10. Do you know anyone to whom you would like to 

recommend this book ? 

11. Do you mean to read it again ? 

VIII. Answer these questions about the age in 
which the book was written : — 

1. In what age, or literary epoch, was the work 

written ? 

2. Were other works, similar to this, written at that 

time? 
8. Is there anything in this book, in the way of 
allusions, or descriptions, which shows that the 
author was familiar with the life of his day ? 



CHAPTEE IV 

NARRATION 

Review of Narration. — In the preceding chapter on 
narration we discovered these facts: — ^narration always 
deals with action, movement, event; it gives some 
information about the persons acting and the time and 
place of the action; events are usually related in 
chronological order, the minor events being subor- 
dinated to those more important ; dialogue is sometimes 
used as an aid to making a narrative clear and inter- 
esting, for it breaks up the monotony of a recital by 
one person. Paragraphs, in a narrative where there is 
dialogue, are to be found whenever there is a change 
of speaker. 

Choice and Arrangement of Details : Proportion, 
Climax, Suspense. — After having gathered the 
material for a narrative it is necessary to exercise great 
care that the arrangement of details be such that your 
reader's interest will not fail. In a narrative, admit 
those details only, which are closely related to your 
subject ; arrange them as far as possible in the order of 
climax ; keep your audience in suspense, do not let them 
know at once all the exciting facts of your narrative, 
but make their interest increase as the story progresses. 
A narrative in which all the important events are told 
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in the first part, or in the very last, lacks proportion, 
and proves wearisome to the reader. 

The following brief anecdote is an instance of skill 
in the selection of details, in the arrangement of a 
climax, and in successful dramatic conclusion. Note 
the title given and the way in which the narrative leads 
up to the sentence which explains the title. A single 
word after that would have been an anti-climax. Note 
how concisely the description of the person,' and the 
place is given ; how brief and yet how full of meaning 
the dialogue is. Not an unnecessary detail is included. 

The Query Courteous. 

One day a celebrated advocate was arguing before a 
very rude old Scotch Judge, who pointed with one 
forefinger to one of his own ears, and with the other to 
the opposite one. 

"You see this, Mr. X?** 

** I do, my Lord," said the advocate. 

** Well, it just goes in here and comes out there," and 
his Lordship smiled with the hilarity of a Judge who 
thinks he has actually said a good thing. 

"I do not doubt it, my Lord," replied the advocate. 
« What is there to prevent it?" 

Lord Brampton's Reminiscencea. 

General Rules of Structure in Narration. — In order 
to write a successful narrative, observe the following 
rules : — 

1. Choose a subject that is simple and definite. 
Avoid subjects that involve many people and many 
incidents. 

2. Make a careful outline of your narrative, in- 
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dicating, as far as possible, the division into paragraphs. 

3. Keep to the subject you have chosen, and omit 
unnecessary details. 

4. Arrange your details as far as possible in chrono- 
logical order. 

6. Keep to the order of climax, by subordinating 
minor events to the really important major events. 

6. Make your conclusions effective and dramatic, by 
pausing at an impressive moment, or with a significant 
speech. 

Kinds of Narrative. Anecdote.— The simplest kind 
of narrative is the anecdote, which relates an incident, 
or slight event. Study the following anecdotes. Devise 
for each a satisfactory title. What does the word 
hut suggest in the second sentence of the ^first ex- 
ample? To what do you look forward in the rest 
of the narrative? Do these authors follow the rules 
given above in regard to choice and arrangement of 
details? Study each point very closely. 

Little Ben lived to the ripe age of six years, without 
doing anything that was worthy to be told in history. 
But, one summer afternoon, in his seventh year, his 
mother put a fan into his hand, and bade him keep the 
flies away from the face of a little babe, who lay fast 
asleep in the cradle. She then left the room. 

The boy waved the fan to and fro, and drove away 
the buzzing flies whenever they had the impertinence 
to come near the baby's face. When they had all flown 
out of the window, or into distant parts of the room, 
he bent over the cradle, and delighted himself with 
gazing at the sleeping infant. It was, indeed, a very 
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pretty sight. The little personage in the cradle slum- 
bered peacefully, with its waxen hands under its chin, 
looking as full of blissful quiet as if angels were singing 
lullabies in its ear. Indeed, it must have been dreaming 
about Heaven ; for, while Ben stooped over the cradle, 
the little baby smiled. 

**How beautiful she looks!" said Ben to himself. 
"What a pity it is, that such a pretty smile should not 
last forever ! " 

Now Ben, at this period of his life, had never heard of 
that wonderful art, by which a look, that appears and 
vanishes in a moment, may be made to last for hundreds 
of years. But though nobody had told him of such an 
art, he may be said to have invented it for himself. 
On a table near at hand, there were pens and paper, 
and ink of two colors, black and red. The boy seized a 
pen and sheet of paper, and kneeling down beside the 
cradle, began to draw a likeness of the infant. While he 
was busied in this manner, he heard his mother's step 
approaching, and hastily tried to conceal the paper. 

** Benjamin, my son, what hast thou been doing?" 
inquired his mother, observing marks of confusion in 
his face. 

At first, Ben was unwilling to tell, for he felt as if 
there might be something wrong in stealing the baby's 
face, and putting it upon a sheet of paper. However, 
as his mother insisted, he finally put the sheet into her 
hand, and then hung his head, expecting to be well 
scolded. But when the good lady saw what was on 
the paper, in lines of red and black ink, she uttered a 
scream of surprise and joy. " Bless me ! " cried she. 
« It is a picture of little Sally ! " 

And then she threw her arms around our friend 
Benjamin, and kissed him so tenderly, that he never 
afterwards was afraid to show his performances to his 
mother. — Hawthorne: Grandfather's Chair, 

As we passed up the shady side of their wide street, 
we came upon a plump little blond boy, lying asleep on 
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the stones, with his head upon his arm ; and as no one 
was near, the artist of our party stopped to sketch the 
sleeper. Atmospheric knowledge of the fact spread 
rapidly, and in a few minutes we were the center of a 
general assembly of the people of Chioggia, who dis- 
cussed us, and the artist's treatment of her subject, in 
open congress. They handed round the airy chaff as 
usual, but were very orderly and respectful, never- 
theless. . . . 

I placed a number of soldi * in the boy's hand, to the 
visible sensation of the crowd, and then we moved 
away and left him, heading, as we went, a procession 
of Chiozzotti, who could not make up their minds to 
relinquish us till we took refuge in a church. When 
we came out the procession had disappeared, but all 
around the church door, and picturesquely scattered 
upon the pavement in every direction, lay boys asleep, 
with their heads upon their arms. As we passed 
laughing through the midst of the slumberers, they 
rose and followed us with cries of " Take me down I 
Take me down!" They ran ahead, and fell asleep 
again in our path, and round every comer we came 
upon a sleeping boy ; and, indeed, we never got out of 
the atmosphere of slumber till we returned to the 
steamer for Venice, when Chioggia shook off her drowsy 
stupor, and began to tempt us to throw soldi into the 
water, to be dived for by her awakened children. 

HowBLLs : Venetian Life, 

SXESCISE. 

1. Bring to class four anecdotes which you have 
found in newspapers, magazines, or books, and state 
which one you think best exemplifies the rules given 
above. 

2. Tell how your little sister, or brother, or friend, 
made everybody at dinner laugh. 

* Copper coins. 
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8. Relate some anecdote of your childhood. 

4. Tell the story of some mistake you have made 
in confusing your hat, or umbrella, or book, with that 
of another person, and explain the amusing com- 
plications. 

5. Tell some anecdote about your summer vacation : 
— ^how you caught a woodchuck; how you gathered 
five quarts of blueberries; how you discovered a spring 
on the side of the mountain ; how you fell into the 
pond ; how you met your uncle's friend on the train 
and recognized him. 

Biography. — A biography is the narrative of a per- 
son's life. It may be long or short, a paragraph in a 
newspaper or a whole book. Autobiography is the 
story of a person's life told by himself. A good biogra- 
phy, of moderate length, usually gives infortnation on 
the following topics : — birth, parentage, education, per- 
sonal appearance, character, friends, occupation, 
achievements, and death. The example below shows 
how these subjects are treated in a brief biography. 

EXERCISE. 

Make an outline of this sketch of the life of Keata^ in- 
dicating how you would arrange the paragraphs if you 
were to amplify and enlarge this biography. Look at 
the table of contents in two or three long biographies^ in 
the library^ and note how they are divided into chapters. 

John Keats. 

John Keats was born in London on the 29th of Oc- 
tober, 1796. His father was in the employment of a 
livery-stable keeper in Moorfields, whose daughter he 
married. Keats lost his father when he was nine years 
old, and his mother when he was fifteen. He and his 
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brothers were sent to a good school at Enfield kept by 
Mr. Clarke, whose son, Charles Cowden Clarke, well 
known afterwards from his connection with letters and 
literary men, was a valuable friend to John Keats. As a 
schoolboy, Keats seems to have been at first remarked 
chiefly for his pugnacity and high spirit, but he soon 
showed a love of reading. On leaving school in 1810 he 
was apprenticed for ^^^ years to a surgeon at Edmonton; 
he was there still in the neighborhood of the Clarkes, who 
continued to see him, took interest in his awakening 
powers, and lent him books, — amongst them the Fairy 
Queen of Spenser, the poet whose influence has left on 
the poetry of Keats so deep an impression. The young 
surgeon's apprentice took to verse-making; when he went 
to London to walk the hospitals, he was introduced by 
the Clarkes to their literary friends there, and knew 
Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, Basil Montagu, Haydon, Shelley, 
and Godwin. In 1817 he brought out his first volume of 
verse, and abandoned the profession of surgery, for which 
however, disagreeable though it was to him, he had shown 
aptitude and dexterity. His first volume contained the 
Epistles, which we now read amongst his collected poems; 
it had no success. But his friends saluted his genius 
with warm admiration and confidence, and in 1818 he 
published his Endymion. It was mercilessly treated by 
Blachwood's Edinburgh Magazine and by the Quarterly 
Review, Meanwhile Keats's small fortune was melting 
away, and signs of disease began to show themselves in 
him. Nevertheless, in the next year or two he produced 
his best poems; but his health and circumstances did not 
mend, while a passionate attachment, with which he was 
at this time seized, added another cause of agitation. 
The seeds of consumption were in him, he had the tem- 
perament of the consumptive; his poetry fevered him, his 
embarrassments fretted him, his love-passion shook him 
to pieces. He had an attack of bleeding from the lungs; 
he got better, but it returned; change of climate was 
recommended, and after publishing his third volume. 
Lamia, Isabella, and other Poems, he sailed for Italy in 
September, 1820, accompanied by his friend Severn. 
Italy could not restore him. He established himself at 
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Borne with Severn, but in spite of the devoted care and 
kindness of this admirable friend, he rapidly grew worse, 
and on the 23rd of February, 1821, he died. He was 
twenty-five years old. John Keats was buried in the 
Protestant cemetery at Rome, and on his gravestone is 
the inscription which he himself told his friend to place 
there: Here lies one whose name was writ in water. 
Ward: Selections from the English Poets* 

EXERCISE. 

Write biographies of three of the following persons. 
Gather your material from the encydopoedia or from 
som>e long biography. 

1. Sir Philip Sidney. 

2. Louisa M. Alcott. 

3. Socrates. 

4. Christopher Columbus. 
6. King Alfred the Great. 

6. Joseph Addison. 

7. Sir Walter Scott. 

8. Washington Irving. 

9. Julius Csesar. 

10. Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

11. Bernard Palissy. 

12. John Gutenberg. 

13. Martin Luther. 

14. Napoleon Bonaparte. 
16. Richard Wagner. 

History. — History is the account of the deeds and 
experiences of a nation, or of part of a nation. 

In the following extracts, from two popular histories, 
it is possible to see two different methods. In the 
first, the author sums up a long series of events in 
very short space ; in the second, the author gives an 
account of a single battle. 
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How many years are covered by the narrative below? 
How many persons are mentioned? How many coun- 
tries are discussed? How many battles are recorded? 
How much space is given to each battle? How much 
biography is there here ? How much description ? Study 
the sentence structure. What form of sentence is used 
most frequently? Analyze the second sentence. Study 
the diction. Are the words concrete or abstract? 
Are there any words that are new to you? Point out 
all the adverbs and conjunctions here. 

The French Republic. 

The events of the French Revolution must be told 
in the special History of France. It is enough to say 
here that Lewis the Sixteenth^ the grandson of Lewis 
the Fifteenth, who succeeded him in 1774, had to pay 
the penalty of the misgovernment of so many Kings 
who had gone before him, and above all of the last 
two. Now that there was such a spirit of thought and 
speculation about in the world, men could no longer 
bear the abuses of the old French system of govern- 
ment, the absolute power of the King and the mon- 
strous privileges of the nobles and clergy. The finances 
of the country too were in utter disorder, and gen- ^ 
erally there was need of reform in everything. Lewis* 
the Sixteenth, an honest and well-intentioned man, but 
not strong enough for the place in which he found 
himself, tried hard to make things better, though 
perhaps not always in the wisest way. At last, in 
1789, the States- General were called together, which 
had not met since 1614. They were presently changed 
into a National Assembly^ which made the greatest 
changes in everything, abolishing all the old privileges, 
and giving all things, as it were, a fresh start. Among 
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other things, they wiped out the oiApromncea^ so many 
of which had once been independent states, and divided 
the whole country into departments^ called in a new- 
fashioned way after rivers and mountains. The small 
part of Elsass which remained independent, and tiie 
territories of Venaissin and Avignon in the old King- 
dom of Burgundy, which belonged to the Popes, were 
now finally swallowed up by France. Then came a 
time of great confusion and rapid changes. In 1790, 
a new constitution was made, by which the King's 
power was made very small indeed, and the old title of 
IRng of the French was revived. In 1792, monarchy 
was abolished and France became a Republic under 
the National Convention ; in the next year the King 
was beheaded, and religion and everything else was 
swept away. Now came the Reign of Terror ; one 
party after another as it rose to power put its enemies 
to death. Among the men who had the chief hand in 
this general destruction was the famous Robespierre, 
He was a native of Arras in Artois^ but owing to the 
conquests of Lewis the Fourteenth In the Netherlands, 
his country was now French. But, before long, a time 
of rather more quiet began under the Directory, 
Meanwhile France was at war with many of the powers 
of Europe ; for Kings began to be afraid of the example 
of France spreading. In 1790, war began with the 
Emperor and the King of Prussia, and directly after the 
King's beheading in 1793, war was declared against 
England also. Thus began the long Wars of the 
French Revolution^ in which every part of Europe had 
a share at one time or another, and which went on, 
with some stoppages, till 1815. The first part of the 
war may be looked on as lasting till 1797. It went on 
in the Austrian Netherlands, along the Rhine, and in 
Italy, and it was in the Italian part of the war that 
Napoleon Buonaparte began to make himself famous. 
He too, like Robespierre, was a Frenchman only 
through the annexations of France, being an Italian of 
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Corsica who had to learn the French language. His 
victories in Italy forced the Emperor Francis to give 
up the Austrian Netherlands to France, and Piedmont 
and Savoy were also annexed. This was the way in 
which things went on during the whole time ; some- 
times territories were actually added to France ; some- 
times they were made into separate states, nominal 
republics, which were altogether dependent on France. 
But for the old republics of Europe, whether aristo- 
cratic or democratic, no more respect was shown than 
for Popes or Kings. As the Emperor had given up 
so large a territory to France, that he might get some- 
thing in exchange, he joined the French in destroying 
the ancient commonwealth of Venice, and they divided 
its dominions between them. France wished to get 
power in the east of Europe, and therefore took the 
Ionian Islands as part of her share. Then, in 1798, 
Buonaparte planned an expedition to Egypt, and, to get 
money, the Directory attacked Switzerland, because 
Berne was known to have a large treasure. Presently, 
in 1799, another war began against the Emperor, who 
W£U3 helped by Russia, this war chiefly went on in 
Switzerland. At home the Directory greatly mis- 
managed things, and, when Buonaparte came back the 
same year, he was easily able to upset it and to take all 
power into his own hands. An old Greek would have 
said that he made himself Tyrant; but, after the 
fashion of calling everything by Roman names, he 
fli'st called himself Consul and then Emperor ; he had 
a Senate and what not, being in truth a still more ab- 
solute ruler than ever Lewis the Fourteenth had been. 
E. L. Freeman: General Sketch of History. 

Study the following passage closely. What forces 
were opposed? Who were the leaders? What were 
the numbers? How were the forces equipped? Where 
were they stationed? What was their spirit? What 
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was the first movement in the battle? the second? 
What was the result of the battle? What was 
gained by the victors? What details of the battle did 
the author omit? Is the order chronological? Is the 
narrative arranged in the form of a climax? Is the 
end effective? What is the topic sentence here? By 
what means is it developed? What form of sentence 
is most frequent? How much description is used to 
supplement the narration ? What especially suggestive 
or picturesque words are employed? 

The BatUe of Bannockbum, 

Gradually the Scotch barons who still held to the 
English cause were coerced into submission, and Bruce 
found himself strong enough to invest Stirling, the last 
and the most important of the Scotch fortresses which 
held out for Edward. Stirling was in fact the key of 
Scotland, and its danger roused England out of its 
civil strife to a vast effort for the rfecovery of its prey. 
Thirty thousand horsemen formed the fighting part of 
the great army which followed Edward to the north, 
and a host of wild marauders had been summoned from 
Ireland and Wales to its support. The army which 
Bruce had gathered to oppose the inroad was formed 
almost wholly of footmen, and was stationed to the 
south of Stirling on a rising ground flanked by a little 
brook, the Bannockburn which gave its name to the 
engagement. Again two systems of warfare were 
brought face to face as they had been brought at Fal- 
kirk, for Robert, like Wallace, drew up his force in 
solid squares or circles of spearmen. The English were 
dispirited at the very outset by the failure of an attempt 
to relieve Stirling, and by the issue of a single combat 
between Bruce and Henry de Bohun, a knight who 
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bore down upon him as he was riding peacefully along 
the front of his army. Robert was mounted on a small 
hackney and held only a light battle-axe in his hand, 
but, warding off his opponent's spear, he cleft his skull 
with so terrible a blow that the handle of the axe was 
shattered in his grasp. At the opening of the battle 
the English archers were thrown forward to rake the 
Scottish squares, but they were without support and 
were easily dispersed by a handful of horse whom 
Bruce had held in reserve for the purpose. The body 
of men-at-arms next flung themselves on the Scottish 
front, but their charge was embarrassed by the narrow 
space along which the line was forced to move, and the 
steady resistance of the squares soon thriew the knight- 
hood into disorder. "The horses that were stickit," 
says an exulting Scotch writer, "rushed and reeled 
right rudely." In the moment of failure the sight of a 
body of camp-followers, whom they mistook for rein- 
forcements to the enemy, spread panic through the 
English host. It broke in a headlong rout. Its 
thousands of brilliant horsemen were soon floundering 
in pits which had guarded the level grouxid to Bruce's 
left, or riding in wild haste for the border. Few, how- 
ever, were fortunate enough to reach it. Edward him- 
self, with a body of five hundred knights, succeeded in 
escaping to Dunbar and the sea. But the flower of his 
knighthood fell into the hands of the victors, while the 
Irishry and the footmen were ruthlessly cut down by 
the country folk as they fled. For centuries after, the 
rich plunder of the English camp left its traces in the 
treasure and vestment rolls of castle and abbey through- 
out the Lowlands. 
J. R. Grebx : Short History of the English People. 

BXEBCISE. 

1. Write an account of the battle of Bull Run or of 
some other battle in America. 
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2. Write an account of the naval battle between 
Admiral Dewey and the Spanish. 

3. Tell the story of the most exciting football game 
you have seen. 

4. Tell the story of the discovery of America. 

5. Tell the story of the settlement of California. 

6. Narrate briefly the history of your native town. 

7. Narrate the history of a chair, or a piece of silvei; 
that has been handed down in your family. 

8. Make an abstract of some account of a &jnous 
battle, taken from a modern history. 

The News Item, or Story. — Sometimes very dramatic 
narratives appear in the newspapers. The reporter who 
writes a news story has the chance to display great art 
in presenting his material and in making his readers 
thrill with excitement over the beauty or the horror 
of his recital. Newspaper narratives may vary in 
length, from the brief item to the longer story, and 
may be constructed in the way which will most quickly 
catch a reader's attention. Often a reporter begins 
with a striking sentence, and then adds explanatory 
material, that is, he arranges his details in such order 
that the important event comes first and other events 
or explanations come after. Two kinds of news items 
are shown below. 

Sometimes a reporter is obliged to write his item 
with the thought that some of it will have to be 
omitted because the editor may not have enough space 
in his paper to print the complete account. For this 
reason, a reporter does not always try to give a unified, 
coherent, finished story, but begins with the significant 
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facts, and adds other details in such order that if the 
last is omitted the remainder of the item will not be 
injured. 

In the following passage, what sentence, or what 
paragraphs might be omitted without injury to the rest 
of the item? Is there a topic sentence here? 

Paris, Oct. 10. — Dispatches received from the prov- 
inces to-night show that the flood of the lower reaches 
of the Loire and its affluents is worse than was at flrst 
supposed. 

A train near Privas has been stranded since Tuesday, 
and it will take three weeks to repair the railroad track 
at this point. The Rhone has now risen a total of 
twenty-three feet and the Herault is showing signs of 
rising still higher. Cyclones to-day uprooted trees and 
unroofed villages in various sections. 

During last night the rain ceased falling in most of 
the flooded regions, but the Loire has reached the 
highest stage since 1866. 

The lower quarters of the city of Roanne, forty miles 
from Lyons, and all the cities below the junction of the 
Loire with the Rhone are inundated. Large numbers 
of cattle have been drowned, wreckage of every descrip- 
tion is floating about, farmers are imprisoned in their 
houses, and many persons have lost their lives. 

NefiD York Times. 

SXEBCISB. 

1. Rewrite tJie following narrative^ giving it strict 
chronological order. 

Fifty students of Creighton University are digging in 
the swamps of East Omaha for an immense meteor which 
fell there. The work is being done under the super- 
vision of the astronomical department of the university. 
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and when recovered the meteor will be placed in the 
museum of that school. 

The meteor flashed across the heavens shortly after ten 
o'clock Wednesday night and the impact with the earth 
was felt all over East Omaha. Next morning the hole 
naade by the meteor in the soft earth was found. The 
sides caved in above the meteor and its depth is un- 
known. 

2. Write news items on thefoUowing subjects : — 

a. A Are. 

b. The accident on the elevated train. 

c. A wedding. 

d. A banquet. 

€. The meeting of the school committee. 

f. The high school reception. 

g. A boy's bravery in rescuing a drowning man. 

3. JBring to class three good narratives cut from news- 
papers. Be ready to explain why you consider these 
weU-written. 

The Travel Sketch. — Description occupies a distinct 
place in many naxratives whose object is to recount 
the various experiences that befall a traveller. 

BXEBCISB. 

1. Write an account of a trip you have taken in the 
mountains. 

2. Narrate the history of a journey made by boat. 

3. Tell the most important incidents of your trip 
to a distant city. 

4. Tell the story of some drive or journey which you 
took when you were under ten years of age and which 
you remember very distinctly. 

5. Tell the story of a friend's travels in some foreign 
country. 
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The Short Story.— The short story relates, briefly, 
an action, or a series of actions, forming a climax, 
and leading to a significant conclusion. The short 
story may be truth or mere fiction ; it may be placed 
in almost any setting; it may be strict narrative in the 
third person, or made up of dialogue. Some short 
stories are a series of letters, exchanged between two 
or more persons, or a series written by one person 
only. Many devices are used to give the short story 
variety and vigor. Ordinarily, the incidents related 
in the short story do not extend over a very long 
period of time. 

Plot. — A story may be a narrative of events that 
have come about by chance, by mere accident, or of 
events which have been brought about through the 
will of one or more of the characters. When a story 
contains closely connected events which are due to 
opposition between people or between people and ex- 
ternal chance, we say that it has plot. The most 
familiar sort of plot is that in which the hero, or ad- 
mirable character, struggles for some definite end, and 
is opposed by a villain. Sometimes two or more 
persons kindly disposed to one another are forced by 
circumstances to contention, and the conflict of their 
wishes, their characters, brings about an interesting 
crisis. The presence of a plot adds to the interest of 
a story and gives material for very valuable character 
study. 

In the following selection study the manage- 
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ment of plot. What is the rabbit attempting to per- 
suade the fox to do? How does he gain his end? Is 
there a climax? Where is your suspense greatest? 
How much of the interest of this story depends upon 
the knowledge that each actor has of the other's 
character? 

How Mr. Rabbit was too sharp for Mr. Fox, 

" Uncle Remus," said the little boy one evening, when 
he had found the old man with little or nothing to do, 
« did the fox kill and eat the rabbit when he caught 
him with the Tar Baby ? " 

" * I'm gwinter bobbycue you this day, sho,' sez Brer 
Fox, sezee. 
« Den Brer Rabbit talk mighty 'umble." 
" ' I don't keer w'at you do wid me. Brer Fox,' sezee, 

* so you don't fling me in dat brier-patch. Roas' me. 
Brer Fox,' sezee, 'but don't fling me in that brier-patch,' 
sezee. 

" * Hit's so much trouble f er ter kindle a fler,' sez 
Brer Fox, sezee, *dat speck 111 hatter hang you,' sezee. 

" * Hang me des as high as you please. Brer Fox,' 
sez Brer Rabbit, sezee, * but don't fling me in that brier- 
patch,' sezee. 

« * I ain't got no string,' sez Brer Fox, jsezee, * en now 
I speck I hatter drown you,' sezee. 

" * Drown me des ez deep ez you please. Brer Fox,' 
sez Brer Rabbit, sezee, 'but, do' don't fling me in dat 
brier-patch,* sezee. 

" * Dey ain't no water nigh,' says Brer Fox, sezee, 
*en now I speck I'll hatter skin you,' sezee. 

" * Skin me. Brer Fox,' says Brer Rabbit, sezee, 

* snatch out my eyeballs, far out my years by de roots, 
en cut off my legs,' sezee, *but do please. Brer Fox, 
don't fling me in dat brier-patch,' sezee. 
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" Co'se Brer Fox wanter hurt Brer Rabbit bad ez 
he kin, so he catch 'im by de behime legs en slung 'im 
right in de middle er de brier-patch. Dar wuz a con- 
siderbul flutter whar Brer Rabbit struck de bushes, 
en Brer Fox sorter hang 'roun' fer ter see w'at waz 
gwineter happen. Bimeby he hear somebody call 'im, 
en way up de hill he see Brer Rabbit settin' cross- 
legged on a chickapin log koamin' de pitch outen his 
har wid a chip. Den Brer Fox know dat he bin swop 
off mighty bad. Brer Rabbit wuz bleedged fer ter 
fling back some er his sass, en he holler out : 

« * Bred en bawn in a brier-patch, Brer Fox — bred 
en bawn in a brier- patch I ' en wid dat he skips out des 
ez lively ez a cricket in the embers." 

Harris : Unde SemtM. 

Novel and Romance. — A novel is a long story, with 
a well-sustained plot, relating events that are probable 
and natural. 

Silas MarneTj by George Eliot, is a novel. 

A romance is a story in which love, adventures of 
miany sorts, by land and by sea, and various mysteries, 
disguises, or enchantments appear, with little regard 
for probability. 

Hobmson Crusoe, by Daniel Defoe, is a romance in 
which adventure is prominent ; Ivanhoe, by Sir 
Walter Scott, is a romance in which love, as well as 
adventure, is prominent. 

The story, the novel, or the romance, requires, on 
the part of a writer, a certain amount of imagina- 
tion, that is (1) the power of detecting dramatic, 
significant incidents, and interesting characters in the 
world about, or (2) the power of inventing incidents, 
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characters, and scenes that are interesting and life- 
like. Some people are bom with this gift, but 
many more gain it by practice and by hard work. 
Every story writer should seek to develop his imagi- 
nation by constant study of people, of books, and of 
himself, learning to observe all the curious, touch- 
ing, or amusing experiences in human life. If you 
are in the habit of asking yourself certain questions 
about people : why a person did or said something, 
what the results will be, what it will force him to do 
later on, you will quickly gain increased insight into 
human nature and the things that interest readers. 

Study the following story. Who are the actors? 
Where is the scene? Does the scene change? Is 
there a plot? How are the events arranged? How 
much time is covered by the story? What is the 
value of the dialogue? Does it help you to under- 
stand the characters ? How large an element of romance 
is there here? What is the paragraph structure? 
What form of sentence is most frequent? Point out 
what you consider the best-chosen and most expres- 
sive words. Is the punctuation correct? 

Tha PHesfs Supper. 

It is said by those who ought to understand such 
things, that the good people, or the fairies, are some of 
the angels who were turned out of heaven, and who 
landed on their feet in this world, while the rest of 
their companions, who had more sin to sink them, went 
down farther to a worse place. Be this as it may, 
there was a merry troop of the fairies, dancing and play- 

22 
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ing all manner of wild pranks, on a bright moonlight 
evening towards the end of September. The scene of 
theii' merriment was not far distant from Inchegeela, 
in the west of the county Cork — a poor village, although 
it had a barrack for soldiers ; but great mountains and 
barren rocks, like those round about it, are enough to 
strike poverty into any place : however, as the fairies 
can have everything they want for wishing, poverty does 
not trouble them much, and all their care is to seek 
out unfrequented nooks and places where it is not 
likely any one will come to spoU their sport. 

On a nice green sod by the river's side were the 
little fellows dancing in a ring as gaily as may be, 
with their red caps wagging about at every bound in 
the moonshine, and so light were these bounds that the 
lobs of dew, although they trembled under their feet, 
were not disturbed by their capering. Thus did they 
carry on their gambols, spinning round and round, and 
twirling, and bobbing and diving, and going through 
all manner of figures, until one of them chirped out, 

" Cease, cease, with your drumining« 
Here's an end to our mumming. 

By my smell 

I can tell 
A priest this way is coming I* 

and every one of the fairies scampered off as hard as 
they could, concealing themselves under the green 
leaves of the lusmore, where, if their little red caps 
should happen to peep out, they would only look like 
its crimson bells ; and more hid themselves at the 
shady side of stones and brambles, and others under 
the bank of the river, and in holes and crannies of 
one kind or another. 

The fairy speaker was not mistaken ; for along the 
road, which was within view of the river, came Father 
Harrigan on his pony, thinking to himself that as it 
was so late he would make an end of his journey at the 
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first cabin he came to* According to this determina- 
tion, he stopped at the dwelling of Dermod Leary, lifted 
the latch, and entered with "My blessing on all here." 

I need not say that Father Harrigan was a welcome 
guest wherever he went, for no man was more pious or 
better beloved in the country. Now it was a great 
trouble to Dermod that he had nothing to offer his 
reverence for supper as a relish to the potatoes, which 
** the old woman," for so Dermod called his wife, 
though she was not much past twenty, had down 
boiling in a pot over the fire ; he thought of the net 
which he had set in the river, but as it had been there 
only a short time, the chances were against his finding 
a fish in it " No matter," thought Dermod, " there 
can be no harm in stepping down to try ; and maybe, 
as I want the fish for the priest's supper, that one will 
be there before me.'* 

Down to the river-side went Dermod, and he found 
in the net as fine a salmon as ever jumped in the bright 
waters of " the spreading Lee," but as he was going to 
take it out, the net was pulled away from him, he could 
not tell how or by whom, and away got the salmon, 
and went swimming along with the current as gaily as 
if nothing had happened. 

Dermod looked sorrowfully at the wake which the 
fish had left upon the water, shining like a line of silver 
in the moonlight, and then, with an angry motion of 
his right hand, and a stamp of his foot, gave vent to 
his feelings by muttering, "May bitter bad luck attend 
you night and day for a blackguard schemer of a salmon, 
wherever you go I You ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
if there is any shame in you, to give me the slip after 
this fashion 1 And I'm clear in my own mind you'll 
come to no good, for some kind of evil thing or other 
helped you — did I not feel it pull the net against me 
as strong as the devil himself?" 

" That's not true for you," said one of the little fairies 
who had scampered off at the approach of the priest^ 
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coming up to Dermod Leary with a whole throng of 
companions at his heels ; " there was only a dozen and 
a half of us pulling against you." 

Dermod gazed on the tiny speaker with wonder, who 
continued, " Make yourself noways uneasy about the 
priest's supper, for if you will go back and ask him one 
question from us, there will be as fine a supper as ever 
was put on a table spread out before him in less than 
no time." 

" I'll have nothing at all to do with you," replied 
Dermod in a tone of determination; and after a pause 
he added, " I'm much obliged to you for your offer, sir, 
but I know better than to sell myself to you, or the 
like of you, for a supper ; and more than that, I know 
Father Harrigan has more regard for my soul than to 
wish me to pledge it for ever, out of regard to anything 
you could put before him — so there's an end of the 
matter." 

The little speaker, with a pertinacity not to be 
repulsed by Dermod's manner, continued, " Will you 
ask the priest one civil question for us ?" 

Dermod considered for some time, and he was right 
in doing so, but he thought that no one could come to 
harm out of asking a civil question. ** I see no objection 
to do that samdy gentlemen," said Dermod ; ** but I will 
have nothing in life to do with your supper — mind 
that." 

"Then," said the little speaking fairy, whilst the rest 
came crowding after him from all parts, " go and ask 
Father Harrigan to tell us whether our souls will be 
saved at the last day,iike the souls of good Christians ; 
and if you wish us well, bring back word of what he 
says without delay." 

Away went Dermod to his cabin, where he found the 
potatoes thrown out on the table, and his good woman 
handing the biggest of them all, a beautiful laughing 
red apple, smoking like a hard-ridden horse on a frosty 
night, over to Father Harrigan. 
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"Please your reverence,*' said Dermod, after some 
hesitation, " may I make bold to ask your honor one 
question ? " 

" What may that be? ** said Father Harrigan. 

"Why, then, begging your reverence's pardon for 
my freedom, it is, If the souls of the good people are to 
be saved at the last day ? " 

" Who bid you ask me that question, Leary ? " said 
the priest, fixing his eyes upon him very sternly, which 
Dermod could not stand before at all. 

"I'll tell no lies about the matter, and nothing in life 
but the truth," said Dermod. " It was the good people 
themselves who sent me to ask the question, and there 
they are in thousands down on the bank of the river, 
waiting for me to go back with the answer." 

"Go back by all means," said the priest, "and tell 
them, if they want to know, to come here to me them- 
selves, and I'll answer that or any other question they 
are pleased to ask with the greatest pleasure in life." 

Dermod accordingly returned to the fairies, who 
came swarming round about him to hear what the 
priest had said in reply ; and Dermod spoke out among 
them like a bold man as he was ; but when they heard 
that they must go to the priest, away they fled, some 
here and more there, and some this way and more that, 
whisking by poor Dermod so fast and in such numbers 
that he was quite bewildered. 

When he came to himself which was not for a long 
time, back he went to his cabin and ate his dry potatoes 
along with Father Harrigan, who made quite light of 
the thing ; but Dermod could not help thinking it a 
mighty hard case that his reverence, whose words had 
the power to banish the fairies at such a rate, should 
have no sort of relish to his supper, and that the fine 
salmon he had in the net should have got away from 
him in such a manner. 

T. C. Cbokeb: Irish Fairy and Folk Tales, 

Ed. W. B. Yeats. 
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EXERCISE. 



WriU a 6tory^ of about three thousand toorcby in which 
the hero is one of the following characters. Choose the 
title of your story with care. 



1. 


An inventor. 


2. 


An artist. 


3. 


A traveller. 


4. 


A cowboy. 


5. 


A sailor. 


6. 


A policeman. 


7. 


A merchant. 


8. 


A lighthouse keeper. 


9. 


A stowaway. 


10. 


A soldier. 

•r> -vr . 



1. Explain each of the following terms: — setting, 
characters, action, dialogue, plot, suspense, climax, 
probability. 

2. Explain how each of the following kinds of nar- 
rative are constructed : — 

Anecdote, biography, autobiography, history, news 
item, news story, travel sketch, short story, romance, 
novel. 

3. What details does the successful narrator avoid ? 

4. How is character revealed in narrative? 

6. What is the paragraph development in narrative? 
Is there always a topic sentence? 

6. What are the characteristics of diction in a 
vigorous narrative? 

7. What are the most difficult parts of narrative 
writing ? Answer from your own experience. 



CHAPTER V 

DESCRIPTION 

Review of Description. — We have already noted the 
fact that the successful writer of descriptions is a person 
who has trained his five senses, — ^sight, sound, touch, 
taste, and smell, who has learned to enjoy vividly the 
various changing beauties of the physical world, and 
who knows that in order to make other people appre- 
ciate* these things he must use language that is concrete, 
specific, picturesque. There are some further steps to 
be taken, however, if a writer hopes to give his audi- 
ence a thoroughly clear and definite knowledge of his 
subject. 

Choice and Arrangement of Details: Unity, Co- 
herence, Emphasis. — No description can be clear and 
forceful if it is merely a catalogue of information. 
Choose the few objects that are conspicuous, the 
details that are significant, and omit minor topics. 
Learn to study the world closely, observing what 
details are important by reason of their special 
beauty, or their size and volume, or their associations. 
In the descriptions that follow, the author has given 
two vivid pictures by two different methods. The first 
description is brief, giving only three details of the 

343 
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man's appearance, yet we gain a vivid idea of the 
man. Unity is secured, as well as emphasis, by this 
selection of a few dominant traits. 

Smirke was a man perfectly &ultless at a tea-table, 
wore a curl on his fair forehead, and tied his neck-cloth 
with a melancholy grace. Thackeeay : Pendennia. 

The second description, more cpmplete, emphasizes 
those details which will enforce the idea of feeble- 
ness : — the slow movement, the trembling of the stick, 
of the voice, of the hand. A dozen other details might 
be given but they would destroy the unity of effect, by 
turning attention away from the central impression of 
feebleness in the old gentleman. 

We set forth to meet the dear old father, who pres- 
ently came, walking very slowly, along the line by 
which we expected him. His stick trembled, as it 
fell on the pavement ; so did his voice, as he called out 
Clive's name ; so did his hand as he stretched it to me. 
His body was bent and feeble. Twenty years had not 
weakened him so much as the last score of months. 
Thackeray : The Newcomes. 

Point of View. — In a successful description a writer 
usually indicates from what position he sees, or hears, 
or perceives the object which he describes. The reader 
must know whether the author remains in one place, 
or moves about ; whether he is near or far away, and 
any other suggestive information concerned with the 
writer's point of view. 

The description below shows how a writer indicates 
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his point of view, how he follows the order of space, 
and how he subordinates details. 

The author is describing the railroad landscape; he 
speaks, first, ot fields, and adds the minor details of the 
various grains growing there, the colors, the trees, the 
vines; second, he mentions huge stone farmhouses, then 
the minor details about the inmates of these houses, the 
less important cottages and their inmates; third, he men- 
tions country roads^ and the minor details of trees. 
Finally, the animals are mentioned, the most prominent 
being the white oxen. The important phrases are all made 
to occupy an important position in the sentence,— ^W« 
tilled comes directly after the topic, railroad-landscape. 
Huge stone houses, country roads, the milk-white oxen 
begin, in each instance, a new sentence, thus giving em- 
phasis. 

As I write, the spring is coming in Cambridge, and 
I cannot help thinking, with a little heartache, of how 
the spring came to meet us once as we rode southward 
from Venice toward Florence on that road from Padua 
to Ferrara. It had been May for some time in Tuscany, 
and all through the wide plains of Venetia this was 
the railroad landscape: fields tilled and tended as 
jealously as gardens, and waving in wheat, oats, and 
grass, with here and there acres of Indian corn. The 
green of the fields was all dashed with the bloody red 
of poppies ; the fig-trees hung full of half -grown fruit ; 
the orchards were garlanded with vines, which they 
do not bind to stakes in Italy, but train from tree to 
tree, leaving them to droop in festoons and sway in the 
wind, with the slender native grace of vines. Huge 
stone farm-houses shelter under the same roof the 
family and all the live-stock of the farm ; thatched 
cottages thickly dotting the fields, send forth to their 
cultivation the most picturesque peasants, — men and 
women, pretty young girls in broad hats, and wonder- 
ful old brown and crooked crones, who seem never to 
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have been younger or fairer. Country roads, level, 
straight, and white, stretch away on either hand, and 
the constant files of poplars escort them wherever they 
go. All about, the birds sing, and the butterflies dance. 
The milk-white oxen dragging the heavy carts turn up 
their patient heads, with wide-spreading horns and mel- 
low eyes, at the passing train ; the sunburnt lout behind 
them suspends the application of the goad, unwonted 
acquiescence stirs in the bosom of the firm-minded 
donkey, and even the matter-of-fact locomotive seems 
to linger as lovingly as a locomotive may along these 
plains of spring. W. D. Howblls : Italian Journey %. 

BXEBCISE. 

The passage below was written for scientists and is 
a catalogue, or inventory, intended to give an exact 
technical description. JReumte the passage so that the 
ordinary reader could tell at a glance the important de- 
tails of the appearance of the linnet. 

Green Linnet. 

Length, six inches and a quarter, or rather over; bill, 
pale reddish brown, darker at the point, the back of the 
lower bill tinged with red; iris, dark hazel; between it 
and the bill is a dusky mark which also extends across 
the forehead. Head on the sides, yellowish green, in- 
clining to ash-colour, and on the crown, neck on the back, 
which also inclines to ash-colour, and nape, yellowish 
green, the edges of the feathers greyish; chin, throat, 
and breast, yellowish green, but lighter than the back, 
and with more yellow, much the most so on the lower 
part; on the sides it is tinged with greenish grey; back, 
yellowish green, the edges of the feathers greyish, but 
lower down with more yellow. — Morris. 

Use of Comparison. — Comparison is very valuable 
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as aid in description. Note how the following descrip- 
tions make use of brief but suggestive comparison. 

Just on the brow of the hill, where I paused to look 
before me, the series of stone pillars came abruptly to 
an end ; and only a little below, a sort of track ap- 
peared and began to go down a breakneck slope, 
turning like a corkscrew as it went. Stevenson. 

In describing the cathedral of St. Mark, in Venice, 
Buskin began his description by calling the cathedral 
<*a multitude of pillars and white domes, clustered 
together into a long low jpyrafnid of colored light." 

Study also the descriptions on p. 117 and on p. 119. 

General Rules of Structure in Description. — The 
following rules should be observed in description : — 

1. Choose a subject that is not too complex, that 
does not involve a multitude of details. 

2. Make a careful outline, indicating the division 
into paragraphs. 

3. State from what point of view you describe your 
subject. 

4. Keep to your subject ; do not drag in unrelated 
or unimportant material. 

5. Introduce each paragraph by means of a topic 
sentence. 

6. Arrange details in the natural order of their 
occurrence in time or space. 

7. Arrange details so that distinctive objects will 
have an important position in the paragraph and in 
the sentence. 
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8. Subordinate minor details, grouping them about 
the major. 

Kinds of Description. Landscape. — Descriptions 
of landscape are found in books of travel, and, also, in 
novels where the writer wishes to give a vivid back- 
ground to his stoi*y. Landscape may be described as 
in the extract above, on page 345, where the author 
simply told what he saw, as he looked out idly at the 
world, or as in the extract below, where the author 
tried to describe a certain quality of rest and peace in 
the landscape, and selected the various details that 
emphasize this aspect. Note the topic sentence, and 
the order in which details are given. 

It was one of those days in autumn which sum- 
mer, like a regal donor, flings back out of his abun- 
dance to console the lingering, gaping crowd left at gaze 
by his dazzling train. We drove out in the soft, 
warm, midday air, down the slopes of the drive, 
shadowed by the great oaks, out through the old iron 
gates of the park, with the quick-stepping, smooth 
motion of the beautiful horses, through lanes of high- 
bushed, faded fern and bryony, and pale, late-bom 
flowers, surprised and benighted in the autumn hours 
upon which their birth \^as cast, over the first fallen 
and withered leaves, and through running streams of 
clear, brown water, seeking their way from the boggy 
moorlands to the plain. An indescribable sense of rest 
and peace hung over the faded landscape, in the soft 
blue of the cloud-flecked sky, in the hush of the wide 
pastures ; over the spreading woods of fading chesnuts 
and sycamores, and the bright, dying coloring of the 
ashes, and the still, warm summer tints of oaks and 
elms; over the churches and old halls, and houses 
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standing in courtyards, with lichen and faded stone- 
crop and wallflowers upon the tiled roofs and upon the 
walls ; over the homesteads and groups of cottages in 
flowery gardens, whence the children ran to see the 
carriage pass. 

J. H. Shobthousb : Blanche^ Lady Falaise. 

EXSBCISE. 

1. Describe a winding road. 

2. Describe a range of mountains. 

3. Describe a view from the summit of a hill or of 
a mountain. 

4. Describe the view you see as you walk toward 
the country, to the west 

5. Describe a landscape that makes you feel sad. 

6. Describe a landscape that makes you think it 
will rain, 

7. Describe a meadow full of hay. 

8. Describe a pine forest 

9. Describe a marshy place where pussy-willows 
grow. 

10. Describe the place where you found chestnuts 
last year. 

Buildings, Exteriors.— Study the following passages. 
For what audience was this description prepared ? Can 
you see the building? How are the details arranged? 
Has the writer obeyed the rules given above? 

The building consists of a central section 172 feet 
long and 81 feet deep, flanked at either extremity by a 
projecting wing which has a length of 88 feet and a 
width of 34 feet. The total frontage is therefore 240 
feet, and the ground area 19,000 square feet. There 
are three full stories, and a fourth story over the 
central section. The basement is mostly below the 
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street level, and is lighted in the front by area windows 
of prismatic glass. The building is constructed of 
brown mottled brick, relieved by limestone, and has a 
central pavilion with stone columns rising from the 
second story and supporting a pediment. A ventilat- 
ing lantern finished in copper surmounts the centre of 
the building. A CoUege Catalogue, 

What are the important details in the following de- 
scription? What details were omitted? Why? Can 
you see these houses? What are the most expressive 
words used here? Point out how much suggestion of 
form and of color there is in each passage. 

Picture to yourself a large white house just across 
the road, nearly opposite our cottage. It is not a 
house, but a mansion, built, perhaps, in the colonial 
period, with rambling extensions, and gambrel roof, 
and a wide piazza on three sides — a self-possessed, 
high-bred piece of architecture, with its nose in the 
air. It stands back from the road, and has an obse- 
quious retinue of fringed elms and oaks and weeping 
willows. T. B. Aldeich : MarjoHe Daw. 

On the brow of yonder hill you see that old, red 
farm-house with its slanting back roof relieved against 
the golden sky of the autumn afternoon. The house 
lifts itself up dark and clear under the shadow of two 
great elm-trees that droop over it, and is the first of a 
straggling, irregular cluster of farm-houses that form 
the village of Needmore. 

Hasbiet Beecheb Stowe : Oldtown Folks. 

Study also the description on page 118, deciding 
whether or not the writer has obeyed the rules of 
description. 
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EXEBCISE. 

Describe each of the objects mentioned beloto, 

1. The city hall. 

2. The public library. 

3. The house in which you live. 

4. The most beautiful house you know. 
6. The most pretentious house. you know. 

6. A boathouse. 

7. A farmhouse. 

8. A haK-timbered house. 

9. A Queen Anne cottage. 
10. Amin. 

Buildings, Interiors. — Study the choice and ar- 
rangement of detail in these descriptions below. Point 
out all the words that suggest color or form. Criticise 
the sentence structure and the diction of each passage. 

Through the tiny square window the light streamed 
forth, and without knocking she raised the latch and 
entered. There was a fire burning on the hearth, and 
it cast its ruddy glow over the little dingy room, with 
its worm-eaten rafters and mud floor and broken white- 
washed walls. A curious little place filled with all 
manner of articles. Next to the fire was a great tool 
box ; beyond that the little book-shelf with its well-worn 
books ; beyond that, in the corner, a heap of filled and 
empty grain-bags. From the rafters hung down straps, 
"reins," old boots, bits of harness, and a string of 
onions. The bed was in another corner, covered by a 
patchwork quilt of faded red lions, and divided from 
the rest of the room by a blue curtain, now drawn 
back. On the mantel-shelf was an endless assortment 
of little bags and stones ; and on the wall hung a map 
of South Germany, with a red line drawn through it to 
show where the German had wandered. 

OuvE Schbeineb: The Story of an African Farm. 
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Happy the man who, in a rainy day, can betake him- 
self to a huge garret, stored, like that of the Manse, 
with lumber that each generation has left behind it, 
from a period before the Revolution. Our garret was 
an arched hall, dimly illuminated through small and 
dusty windows; it was but a twilight, at the best; and 
there were nooks, or rather caverns, of deep obscurity, 
the secrets of which I never learned, being too reverent 
of their dust and cobwebs. The beams and rafters, 
roughly hewn, and with strips of bark still on them, 
and the rude masonry of the chimneys, made the garret 
look wild and uncivilized ; an aspect unlike what was 
seen elsewhere, in the quiet and decorous old house. 
But, on one side, there was a little white- washed apart- 
ment which bore the traditionary title of the Saints' 
chamber, because holy men, in their youth, had slept, 
and studied, and prayed there. With its elevated re- 
tirement, its one window, its small fireplace, and its 
closet, convenient for an oratory, it was the very spot 
where a young man might inspire himself with solemn 
enthusiasm, and cherish saintly dreams.' The occupants, 
at various epochs, had left brief records and speculations, 
inscribed upon the walls. There, too, hung a tattered 
and shrivelled roll of canvas, which, on inspection, 
proved to be the forcibly wrought picture of a clergy- 
man, in wig, band, and gown, holding a Bible in his 
hand. Hawthobne : The Old Manse. 

Supper was announced shortly after our arrival. It 
was served up in a spacious oaken chamber, the panels 
of which shone with wax, and around which were 
several family portraits decorated with holly and ivy. 
Besides the accustomed lights, two great wax tapers, 
called Christmas candles wreathed with greens, were 
placed on a highly polished beaufet among the family 
plate. Ikving : Christmas JSve, 
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EZEBCISE. 

Describe each of the following subjecU^ making a care- 
ful outline before you begin to write. Be sure that you 
do not give a mere inventory^ or catalogue^ of the room. 
Select important details and group them in an orderly 
fashion. 

1. A parlor. 

2.. A library. 

3. A dining-room. 

4. A kitchen in an old farmhouse. 

5. A room in some famous birthplace. 

Personal Appearance. — Point out the important 
details in each of the following descriptions, then point 
out the minor details. State, in studying each descrip- 
tion, just what the author intended to describe. Was 
it the dress, the manners, the position, the grace, the 
dignity, the figure, the form of the face, the expression 
of the face, the age ? Point out the most descriptive 
words in each passage, words that seem to you partic- 
ularly suggestive. 

Mr. Bingley was good-looking and gentlemanlike; 
•he had a pleasant countenance, and easy unaffected 
manners. His sisters were fine women, with an air of 
decided fashion. His brother-in-law, Mr. Hurst, merely 
looked the gentleman ; but his friend Mr. Darcy soon 
drew the attention of the room by his fine, tall person, 
handsome features, noble mien, and the report which 
was in general circulation within five minutes after his 
entrance, of his having ten thousand a year. The 
gentlemen pronounced him to be a fine figure of a man, 
the ladies declared he was much handsomer than Mr. 
Bingley, and •he was looked at with great admiration 
for about half the evening, till his manners gave a 
23 
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disgfust which turned the tide of his popularity ; for 
he was discovered to be proud, to be above his company, 
and above being pleased; and not all his large estate in 
Derbyshire could then save him from having a most for- 
bidding, disagreeable countenance, and being unworthy 
to be compared with his friend. 

Jane Austbn : Pride and Pr^vdice, 

One afternoon Marm Lawson had company to tea. 
There were three women near her own age — she was 
seventy. Her withered, aged figure sat up pert and 
erect at the head of the table, pouring the tea from the 
shining britannia teapot into the best pink China 
cups. She never leaned back in a chair : there seemed 
to be a kind of springy stiffness about her spine which 
forbade it. Her black cashmere gown fitted her long, 
shrunken form as tightly and trimly as a girl's ; she 
had on her best cap, made of very pretty old figured 
lace, with bows of lavender satin ribbon. She wore 
her iron-gray hair in two little thin dancing curls, one 
on each side of her narrow, sallow face, just forward 
of her cap. 

Mart E. Wilkins : Brakes and White VClets. 

He smiled. You should have seen him smile, reader ; 
and you should have marked the difference between 
his countenance now, and that he wore half an hour 
ago. I cannot affirm that I had ever witnessed the 
smile of pleasure, or content, or kindness round Mr. 
Paul's lips, or in his eyes before. The ironic, the sar- 
castic, the disdainful, the passionately exultant, I had 
hundreds of times seen him express by what he called 
a smile, but any illuminated sign of milder or warmer 
feeling struck me as wholly new in his visage. It 
changed it as from a mask to a face : the deep lines 
left his features, the very complexion seemed clearer 
and fresher; that swart, sallow, southern darkness 
which spoke his Spanish blood, became displaced by a 
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lighter hue. I know not that I have ever seen in any 
other human face an equal metamorphosis from a 
similar cause. Chablottb Bronte : Vittette. 

Standing in the farthest of the three windows looking 
into the garden, which occupied the left-hand side of 
the room, was the most striking-looking girl I had ever 
seen, talking to Sir Percival. I say a striking-looking 
advisedly, for the word describes her more perfectly 
than any other that I can think of. She was sur- 
passingly beautiful, but it was not her beauty that 
struck you — even in her beauty it was not the 
faultlessness of her features or complexion, but a kind 
of effulgence of beauty that filled the room — or, if you 
could conceive of a goddess of beauty, you would have 
said, • It must have been something like this ' — as, in 
the same way, it was not anything in particular that she 
did or said that was attractive, it was a sense of 
attraction that overpowered you. 

J. H. Shobthouse : Sir Percival. 

EXEBCISE. 

1. Describe your father's face, your mother's, your 
brother's, your aunt's. 

2. Describe the face of Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, 
or Washington. 

3. Write a description of some portrait or photograph. 

4. Describe some stranger whom you passed in the 
street. 

5. Describe a photograph that catches your eye as you 
pass a photographer's. 

6. Describe the dress and manners of an old man you 
know ; of an old lady ; of a conductor on a train ; of a 
member of the Salvation Army ; of a boy in Indian 
costume. 

7. Describe the dress of the ancient Greeks or 
Romans. 
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8. Describe the manners of a gentleman, of a lady. 

9. Describe the manners of a boy who is rude. 
10. Describe the appearance of a girl who giggles. 

Animals. — Study, closely, the description below. 
What are the important details? What are you told 
in regard to the dog's form and color? What do you 
find out about his character? To what is the dog 
compared? Revrrite the passage, omitting every 
metaphor, comparison, and simile. What effect do 
these omissions have? 

I wish you could have seen him (Rab). There are 
no such dogs now. He belonged to a lost tribe. As I 
have said, he was brindled and gray like Rubislaw 
granite ; his hair short, hard and close like a lion's ; his 
body thick-set like a little bull — a sort of compressed 
Hercules of a dog. He must have been ninety pounds' 
weight, at least ; he had a large blunt head ; his muzzle 
black as night, his mouth blacker than any night, a 
tooth or two — being all he had — ^gleaming out of his 
jaws of darkness. His head was scarred with the 
records of old wounds, a sort of series of fields of battle 
all over it; one eye out, one ear cropped as close as 
was Archbishop Leighton's father's ; the remaining eye 
had the power of two ; and above it, and in constant 
communication with it was a tattered rag of an ear, 
which was forever unfurling itself like an old flag ; and 
then that bud of a tail about one inch long, if it could 
in any sense be said ? to be long — the mobility, the 
instantaneousness of that bud were very funny and 
surprising, and its expressive twinklings and winkings, 
the intercommunications between the eye, the ear, and 
it^ were of the oddest and swiftest. 

Rab had the dignity and simplicity of great size ; and 
having fought his way all along the road to absolute 
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supremacy, he was as mighty in his own line as Julias 
Caesar or the Duke of Wellington, and had the gravity 
of all great fighters. 

You must have often observed the likeness of certain 
men to certain animals, and of certain dogs to men. 
Now I never looked at Rab without thinking of the 
great Baptist preacher, Andrew Fuller. The same 
large, heavy, menacing, combative, sombre, honest 
countenance, the same deep, inevitable eye, the same 
look, — as of thunder asleep but ready, — neither a dog 
. nor a man to be trifled with. 

John Bkown : Rah and his Friends, 

EXEBCISE. 

1. Describe a rabbit, (a) as he is standing still, {h) as 
he is running. 

2. Describe a cow you saw from the window of a 
train. 

3. Describe your pet dog or your pet cat, explaining 
why you are attached to it. 

4. Describe a horse that is very spirited. 

5. Describe a tired horse. 

6. Describe a sheep eating salt. 

7. Describe a dog swimming for a stick. 

8. Describe an animal in a menagerie. 

9. Describe a cat playing with her kittens. 
10. Describe a dog guarding his master's coat. 

Combinations. — Make an outline of the following 
description, indicating what the important topics are. 
How many persons are described? How many objects? 
How many animals? What suggestions of color, form, 
motion, sound, smell, and touch are there? What is 
the sentence structure here? Are there any words 
used with special effectiveness? 
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The Workshop of Jonathan Burge. 

The afternoon sun was warm on the five workmen 
there, busy upon doors and window-frames and wains- 
coting. A scent of pine- wood from a tent-like pile of 
planks outside the open door mingled itself with the 
scent of the elder-bushes which were spreading their 
summer snow close to the open window opposite ; the 
slanting sunbeams shone through the transparent 
shavings that flew before the steady plane, and lit up 
the fine grain of the oak panelling which stood propped 
against the wall. On a heap of those soft shavings a 
rough gray shepherd-dog had made himself a pleasant 
bed, and was lying with his nose between his fore- 
paws, occasionally wrinkling his brows to cast a glance 
at the tallest of the five workmen, who was carving a 
shield in the centre of a wooden mantel-piece. It was 
to this workman that the strong barytone belonged 
which was heard above the sound of plane and hammer, 
smging— 

" Awake, my soul, and with the sun 
Thy daily stage of duty run; 
Shake off dull sloth. ..." 

Here some measurement was to be taken which required 
more concentrated attention, and the sonorous voice 
subsided into a low whistle; but it presently broke 
out again with renewed vigor — 

'* Let all thy converse be sincere, 
Thy conscience as the noonday clear." 

Such a voice could only come from a broad chest, and 
the broad chest belonged to a large-boned muscular 
man nearly six feet high, with a back so flat and a 
head so well poised that when he drew himself up to 
take a more distant survey of his work, he had the air 
of a soldier standing at ease. The sleeve rolled up 
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above the elbow showed an arm that was likely to win 
the prize for feats of strength ; yet the long supple 
hand, with its broad finger-tips, looked ready for 
works of skill. In his tall stalwartness Adam Bede 
was a Saxon, and justified his name ; but the jet-black 
hair, made the more noticeable by its contrast with 
the light paper cap, and the keen glance of the dark 
eyes that shone from under strongly marked, prominent 
and mobile eyebrows, indicated a mixture of Celtic 
blood. The face was large and roughly hewn, and 
when in repose had no other beauty than such as 
belongs to an expression of good-humored honest 
intelligence. George Eliot : Adam Bede. 

Kinds of Description. Detailed and Suggestive. — 
Study the differiences in these descriptions by the 
same author. Why is the first called a detailed de- 
scription, and the second a suggestive description? 

Description of Macaulay. 

On Monday I dined with the Mackintoshes. Macau- 
lay, Dean Milman, and Mr. and Mrs. Farrar composed 
the party. Of course you would like a photograph of 
Macaulay, as faithfully as I can give it. He impressed 
me on the whole agreeably. To me, personally, he 
spoke courteously, respectfully, showed by allusion to 
the subject in various ways that he was quite aware of 
my book and its subject, although I doubt whether he 
he had read it. . . . His general appearance is sin- 
gularly commonplace. I cannot describe him better 
than by saying he has exactly that kind of face and 
figure which by no possibility would be selected, out 
of even a very small number of persons, as those of a 
remarkable personage. He is of the middle height, 
neither above nor below it. The outline of his face in 
profile is rather good. The nose, veiy slightly aquiline, 
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IS well cut, and the expression of the mouth and chin 
agreeable. His hair is thin and silvery, and he looks a 
good deal older than many men of his years. . . . The 
face, to resume my description, seen in front, is blank 
and as it were badly lighted. There is nothing lumi- 
nous in the eye, nothing impressive in the brow. The 
forehead is spacious, but it is scooped entirely away in 
the region where benevolence ought to be, while beyond 
rise reverence, firmness and self-esteem, like Alps upon 
Alps. The under-eyelids are so swollen as almost to 
close the eyes, and it would be quite impossible to tell 
the color of those orbs, and equally so, from the neutral 
tint of his hair and face, to say of what complexion he 
had originally been. His voice is agreeable, and its 
intonations delightful, although that is so common a 
gift with Englishmen as to be almost a national char- 
acteristic. 

As usual, he took up the ribands of the conversation, 
and kept them in his own hand, driving wherever it 
suited him. I believe he is thought by many people 
a bore, land you remember that Sydney Smith spoke of 
him as " our Tom, the greatest engine of social oppres- 
sion in England." I should think he might be to 
those who wanted to talk also. I can imagine no 
better fun than to have Carlyle and himself meet acci- 
dentally at the same dinner- table with a small company. 
It would be like two locomotives, each with a long 
train, coming against each other at express speed. 
Both, I have no doubt, could be smashed into silence 
at the first collision. Macaulay, however, is not so 
. dogmatic, or so outrageously absurd as Carlyle often 
is, neither is he half so grotesque or amusing. His 
whole manner has the smoothness and polished surface 
of the man of the world, the politician, and the new 
peer, spread over the man of letters within. I do not 
know that I can repeat any of his conversation, for 
there was nothing to excite very particular attention 
in its even flow. There was not a touch of Holmes's 
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ever babbling wit, imagination, enthusiasm, and ara- 
besqueness. It is perfection of the commonplace, with- 
out sparkle or flash, but at the same time always interest- 
ing and agreeable. I could listen to him with pleasure 
for an hour or two every day, and I have no doubt, 
I should thence grow wiser every day, for his brain is 
full, as hardly any man's ever was, and his way of 
delivering himself is easy and fluent. 

J. L. Motley : Life and Letters,* 

DeacTxptimi of Dean Milman, 

He has a long, large, rather regular face, with thick 
hair, and very black, bushy eyebrows, under which his 
eyes flash like living coals. 

J. L. MoTLBT : Life and Letters. 

SXEBCISE. 

1. Write a three-page description of some person. 

2. Write, in a single sentence, a description of the 
same person. 

3. Write a two-page description of a landscape. 

4. Write, in a single sentence, a description of the 
same landscape. 

5. Write a three-page description of a building. 

6. Write, in a single sentence, a description of the 
same building. 

Description by Effect. — One way of describing 
vividly is to show what effect a certain scene, or per- 
son, or object has upon a person. Study this method 
as illustrated in the following extract. How many 
concrete objects are described? How many of the 
words describe a state of mind? 

* Copyright, 1899, by J. Lewis Stackpole. 
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During the whole of a dull, dark, and soundless day 
in the autumn of the year, when the clouds hung 
oppressively low in the heavens, I had been passing 
alone, on horseback, through a singularly dreary tract 
of country ; and at length found myself, as the shades 
of the evening drew on, within view of the melancholy 
Hou^e of Usher. I know not how it was — but, with 
the first glimpse of the building, a sense of insufferable 
gloom pervaded my spirit. I say insufferable ; for the 
feeling was unrelieved by any of that half pleasurable, 
because poetic, sentiment, with which the mind usually 
receives even the sternest natural images of the deso- 
late or terrible. I looked upon the scene before me — 
upon the mere house, and the simple landscape features 
of the domain — upon the bleak walls — upon the vacant 
eye-like windows — upon a few rank sedges — and upon 
a few white trunks of decayed trees — with an utter de- 
pression of soul which I can compare to no earthly 
sensation more properly than to the after-dream of the 
reveller upon opium — the bitter lapse into everyday 
life — the hideous dropping oft* of the veil. There was 
an iciness, a sinking, a sickening of the heart — an un- 
redeemed dreariness of thought which no goading of 
the imagination could torture into aught of the sublime. 
What was it — I paused to think — what was it that so 
unnerved me in the contemplation of the House of 
Usher? Pob : The Fall of the House of Usher. 

Study each of the following descriptions, and answer 
the questions below. 

What was the point of view of the observer? What 
was the effect upon the observer? What setting, or 
background, is described? What variations of sound 
are mentioned? What are the most descriptive ad- 
jectives? the most descriptive verbs? What figures 
of speech appear? What is the sentence structure ? 
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And sure enough that was the voice of the woods, 
cleaving the night air, not distant. A sleepy fire of 
early moonlight hung through the dusky fir-hranches. 
The voice had the woods to itself, and seemed to fill 
them and soar over them, it was so full and rich, so 
light and sweet. And now, to add to the marvel, they 
heard a harp accompaniment, the strings being faintly 
touched, but with firm fingers. A woman's voice : on 
that could be no dispute. Tell me, what opens heaven 
more fiamingly to heart and mind, than the voice of a 
woman, pouring clear accordant notes to the blue night 
sky, that grows light blue to the moon ? There was 
no fiourish in her singiDg. All the notes were firm, 
and rounded, and sovereignly distinct. She seemed to 
have caught the ear of night, and sang confident of her 
charm. It was a grand old Italian air, requiring sever- 
ity of tone and power. Now into great mournful 
hollows the voice sank steadfastly. One soft sweep of 
the strings succeeded a deep final note, and the hearers 
breathed freely. 

Oeoboe Mebedith : Sandra £eUoni. 

That divine whistle, mellow, mocking, irresistible, 
still was heard when morning lay on the hills. Often, 
when afternoon had touched all the air to gold, when 
the shadows of chestnut and cypress and gnarled olive 
lay long on the grass, other sounds fioated down to 
Daphne, music from some instrument that she did not 
know. It was no hai-p, surely, yet certain clear, ring- 
ing notes seemed to come from the sweeping of harp- 
strings ; again, it had all the subtle, penetrating melody 
of the violin. Whatever instrument gave it forth, it 
drew the girl's heart after it to wander its own way. 
When it was gay it won her feet to some dance meas- 
ure, and all alone in the great empty rooms she would 
move to it with head thrown back and her whole body 
swaying in a new sense of rhythm. When it was sad, 
it set her heart to beating m great throbs, for then it 
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begged and pleaded. There was need in it, a human 
cry that surely was not the voice of a god. It spoke 
out of a great yearning that answered to her own. 
Whether it was swift or slow she loved it, and waited 
for it day by day, thinking of Apollo and his harping 
to the muses nine. 

Mabgaret Sherwood : Daphne. 

Description Aided by Exposition and by Narra- 
tive. — Sometimes describers call in the aid of other 
forms, such as narration or exposition, in order to 
make clear descriptions. Note how narration is used 
in the first passage, below, and exposition in the 
second. 

Soon she struggled to a certain hilltop and saw be- 
fore her the silent inflooding of the day. Out of the 
East it welled and whitened ; the darkness trembled 
into light ; and the stars were extinguished like the 
street lamps of a human city. The whiteness bright- 
ened into silver, the silver warmed into gold, the gold 
kindled into pure and living fire ; and ti^e face of the 
East was barred with elemental scarlet. 

R. L. Stevenson : Prince Otto. 

And first, concerning rivers: there be so many 
wonders reported and written of them, and of the 
several creatures that be bred and live in them, and 
those by authors of so good credit, that we need not to 
deny them an historical faith. 

As namely of a river in Epirus, that puts out any 
lighted torch, and kindles any torch that was not 
lighted. Some waters being drunk cause madness, 
some drunkenness, and some laughter to death. The 
river Selarus in a few hours turns a rod or wand to 
stone ; and one Camden mentions the like in England, 
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and the like in Lochmere in Ireland. There is also 
a river in Arabia, of which all the sheep that drink 
thereof have their wool turned into a vermilion color. 
And one of no less credit than Aristotle, tells us of a 
merry river, the river Elusina, that dances at the noise 
of music, for with music it bubbles, dances, and^ grows 
sandy, and so continues till the music ceases, but then 
it presently returns to its wonted calmness and clear- 
ness. And Camden tells us of a well near to Kirby in 
Westmoreland, that ebbs and flows several times every 
day ; and he tells us of a river in Surrey, it is called 
Mole, that after it has run several miles, being opposed 
by hills, finds or makes itself a way underground, and 
breaks out again, so far off, that the inhabitants there- 
about boast, as the Spaniards do of their river Anus, 
that they feed divers flocks of sheep upon a bridge. 
And lastly, for I would not tire your patience, one of 
no less authority than Josephus, that learned Jew, tells 
us of a river in Judea that runs swiftly all the six 
days of the week, and stands still and rests all their 
Sabbath. Isaac Walton :- The Complete Angler. 

EXERCISE. 

1. Describe a scene in a hay field, using exposition 
or narration as an aid. 

2. Describe a scene in a blacksmith's shop, using 
exposition or narration as an aid. 

3. Describe the audience at some lecture. 

4. Describe a lawn party. 

6. Describe a park (a) in the spring, (b) in the fall. 

6. Describe a river when it is frozen and people are 
skating upon it, (a) as you stand on the bank, (b) as 
you are skating. 

7. Describe a canoeing trip down the river. 

8. Describe the street in which you live. 

9. Describe what you see as you walk down an 
unfamiliar street. 
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10. Describe the ocean at high tide, as you stand on, 
(a) a sandy beach, (J) a cliff. 

Ebview of Dbsoription. 

1. Explain the value in description of the presence 
of words signifying form, color, motion, sound, smell, 
taste, and touch. 

2. What is meant by the point of view? Why 
should it be noted in descriptions? 

3. Explain the method of choosing and of grouping 
details in description. What details should be omitted? 

4. What is meant "by description by effect? by 
detailed description? by suggestive description? 

5. How are unity, coherence, and emphasis gained 
in description? 

6. How are paragraphs usually developed in de- 
scription? Is there always a topic sentence? 

7. What kind of diction is most effective in descrip- 
tion? 



Part IV 

FOURTH YEAR'S WORK 



CHAPTER I 

EXPOSITION 

Review of Exposition. — Exposition, dealing with 
abstract ideas and theories, is a more difficult kind of 
composition than narration or description, both of 
which are concerned with concrete, definite events, or 
objects. Definition, the explanation of a process, of a 
principle, of a purpose, of a theory, or of a judgment, 
all are different species of exposition. Since this kind 
of composition deals with subjects somewhat un- 
familiar to the ordinary reader, great care should be 
taken to give him all possible help, by observing the 
laws of unity, coherence, and emphasis, in the whole 
composition, in each paragraph, and in each sentence. 

General Rules of Structure in Exposition. — The 
following rules should be observed in exposition : — 

1. Limit the topic under discussion; do not take too 
large or too general a subject. 

2. Make an outline of your theme before you 
begin to write, taking great care that each new 

367 
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paragraph introduces a new idea, developed logically 
from the preceding paragraph. 

3. Admit in yom* theme nothing which is not closely 
and vitally connected with your subject. 

4. Avoid long introductions and conclusions. Do 
not weary your reader by unnecessary words. 

6. Introduce each new paragraph by a topic 
sentence. Develop the paragraph by means of concrete 
details, examples, or illustrations. If necessary, con- 
clude with a sentence of summary. 

6. Arrange the ideas in each paragraph in the order 
of climax. Use reference words and key- words in 
order to give clearness and force. 

7. Make the transitions from paragraph to paragraph 
clearly and naturally, giving your reader some sug- 
gestion as to the next topic to be discussed. 

Choice of Subject. — The treatment of a subject, 
in exposition, depends, of course, upon the audience 
you are writing for and the length of theme you are 
to write. It would be absurd for a student in the 
high school to write a three-page theme on Elect/ridty; 
such a topic could be treated adequately only in a 
pamphlet, or book, but a student could write upon 
some phase of electricity, such as : Recent Discoveries 
in Electricity; The Use of Electricity for Lighting 
Purposes in this City; The Duties of an Electrical 
Engineer. These topics could be discussed intelligently 
by a student, and certain definite bits of information 
could be given, while, if he were to write upon the 
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general subject, his theme would be vague, incoherent, 
and not unified. 

Gathering of Material. — ^Much of the material for 
exposition may be found in everyday life and ex- 
perience. Your personal observations may supply you 
with information which you can impart to other people. 
If you happen to live in a part of the country where a 
special kind of mining, or of manufacture, or of farm- 
ing is carried on, you can explain the matter to a 
person who is unacquainted with the subject that has 
been familiar to you for years. The exposition 
written by a person who knows a subject from long, 
close observation will usually contain much interesting 
material, and, if written with care, will prove very 
readable. 

If you are writing an exposition on some topic with 

which you are not very familiar, it will be necessary 

for you to gather material from books of reference. 

This training in the use of books of reference is very 

valuable to a person in later life, for it shows him not 

only to what books to go, but also how to use those 

books in the most effective way. After you have 

chosen a subject, such as The Invention of Printing^ 

you should look up Printing in the encyclopaedia, and 

read, very carefully, what is given there. On a smaU 

sheet of paper, take notes of what you read, heading 

the sheet Printing^ and adding at the top or at the 

bottom the name of the encyclopaedia, your source of 

information. Take down facts with absolute accuracy, 
24 
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verify them carefully. Other books of reference may 
be consulted freely. To find out what other books 
to use, look in the bibliography (bib-li-og-ra-phy, 
list of books) that comes at the end of an article, in 
every good encyclopaedia. Look also in the card 
catalogue of a library, if that has a subject index, in 
the index of Sonnenschein's Best Books and Guide 
to Contempora/ry Liter atv/re and in Poole's Index to 
Beriodical Literature. Sometimes biographies of 
men connected with science, or invention, or art, 
contain information of great value on these subjects. 

Acknowledgment of Sources.— If you use material 
that you have found in books, be sure to acknowledge 
your obligation by stating in a footnote or in a 
bibliography, carefully arranged at the end of the 
theme, the sources from which your information is 
derived. Never borrow so much as a descriptive 
adjective from another writer without indicating your 
indebtedness, either by the use of quotation marks, or 
of a footnote. 

If you have been writing a paper on Milton and 
have consulted various authorities, make a list of these 
books at the end of your paper, arranging them in 
this way : — 

Addison, J. : Criticisms on Paradise Lost. Ed. A. S. 

Cook. Boston, 1892. 
Bridges, R. : Milton's Prosody. Oxford, 1901. 
Brooke, S. A. : Milton. New York, 1879. 
Gamett, R. : Life of John Milton. Great Writers 

Series. New York, 1890. 
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The Outline. — The outline, m exposition, requires 
•unusual care and thought. Make your outline 
full enough to show just what the subject of each 
paragraph is to be, and indicate, also, how each par- 
agraph is to be developed. After your outline has 
been drawn up, put it aside for a few hours, or a few 
days if possible, then study it critically to see if there 
is anything in it ununified or incoherent. 

Study the following outline of certain paragraphs on 
Chivalry in Hallam's The Middle Ages. Is the order 
coherent? 

Institution of Vhivalry. 

1. Its origin. 

2. Its connection with feudal service. 

3. " " " religion. 

4. " " " gallantry. 

6. Virtues deemed essential to chivalry; 

a. Loyalty. 

b. Courtesy. 

c. Liberality. 

d. Justice. 

6. Resemblance of chivalrous to eastern manners. 

7. Evils produced by the spirit of chivalry. 

8. Circumstances tending to promote chivalry : 

a. Regular education of knighthood. 

h. Encouragement of princes at tournaments. 

c. Privileges of knighthood. 

d. Connection of chivalry vrith military service. 

9. Decline of chivalry. 

EXEBCISE. 

State which of the foUowing topics are vague and 
general^ which are limited and specific. Suggest how the 
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geiieral subjects may be made more definite. Make an 
outline for each of these properly limited topics ; write 
themes developing the outlines you have prepared. Give 
your references^ \fyou have consulted books or articles. 

1. Books. 

2. How to run a lawn-mower. 

3. Natural History. 

4. The history of printing. 

5. The habits of a bear. 

6. How to teach a dog tricks. 

7. How to be successful. 

8. The novels of America. 

9. Chivalry as represented in Ivanhoe. 

10. Sir Walter Scott. 

11. Ideals. 

12. How to be successful as a doctor. 

13. Bees. 

14. The advantages of living in the country. 
16. The country. 

16. Petroleum. 

17. Cocoa. 

18. The mining of coal. 

19. The cultivation of cotton. 

20. The manufacture of cotton cloth. 

Paragraph Structure. Introduction, Development, 
Conclusion. — The following paragraph is an excellent 
example of structure. What is the topic sentence? 
How is it developed? What is the summary sentence? 
Are there any reference words, which help to give 
increased coherence in the paragraph? Is there any 
attempt to arrange the ideas in the order of climax? 

The Regulation of Athletics. 

Concerted action by a few schools could accomplish 
much. There are ten preparatory schools within easy 
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reach of Boston, which together send to Harvard Col- 
lege nearly one third of every freshman class. If 
these ten schools would agree on an improved plan for 
the uniform regulation of athletics, and would treat 
athletics as one of the most important educational 
helps, the effect would soon be apparent in the colleges. 
. Such regulation should be simple, just and moderate. 
It should put a reasonable limit to the number of out- 
side games. It should insist on more liberty for the 
players, allowing them a certain number of days free 
from any kind of practice or athletic duty. It should 
prohibit long journeys, or at least strictly limit the 
number of them. It should require the punctilious 
observance of the laws of hospitality to all visiting 
teams, and seek to make the games socializing influ- 
ences. It should above all forbid games between 
schools that have any degree of animosity toward each 
other. If the boys of any two schools cannot meet as 
friends on the athletic field, there is no excuse for the 
contest, and it should be prohibited. Furthermore, 
any player who shows a disposition to quibble over 
the rules, or to take a mere technical advantage instead 
of dealing generously with his opponents, should be 
told immediately that his way of playing must be 
changed at once if he is to represent the school. An 
honorable, generous and friendly spirit should be ab- 
. solutely insisted on. If the faculties of the schools 
referred to should agree upon some such regulations as 
these, athletics would produce far better educational 
results than they have thus far yielded, and would at 
last become games^ "sport for sport's sake." Thus 
athletics, one of the chief factors of a boy's school life, 
and one of his greatest delights, would also be one of 
the most valuable educative influences which affect 
him. A. H. Ward, in Education. 

Paragraph Development. Use of the Concrete. — 
The selections below show how illustration, or example, 
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may be used to make a subject clear. Eeread these 
passages, omitting the examples, and you will see how 
vague they would have been without the concrete 
details. 



A volcano is usually a conical mountain, with a 
funnel-shaped, or pit-shaped, or cup-shaped opening at 
the top, through which are ejected materials of various 
kinds, always hot, and often in a fused condition. 
The activity of volcanoes is sometimes constant^ as in 
the case of Stromboli, in Italy, and Kilauea, in Hawaii, 
but more commonly intermittent^ i.e., having periods of 
more or less complete repose. Volcanoes which have 
not been known to erupt during historic times are said 
to be extinct. It is impossible, however, to draw the 
line of distinction between active and extinct volcanoes. 
Vesuvius, until the great eruption which overthrew 
the ancient cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii, was 
regarded as an extinct volcano. Since that time it 
has been very active. Krakatoa, after a silence of 200 
years, burst out in 1883 in the greatest eruption known. 
Le Conte and Fairchild : 

JSlements of Geology. Volcanoes. 

Pecuniary Aid to Students.— Effort is now being 
made to provide a fund, the income of which will be 
applied in rendering financial assistance to deserving 
students. In the meantime opportunity is afforded as 
far as possible to those who are desirous of helping 
themselves by their own industry. Among positions 
now held by University students who are in part earn- 
ing their living here are those of organist, choir leader, 
assistant librarian, mechanician, table waiter, clotiies 
presser, reader, stenographer, typewriter, and clerical 
assistant. Among other positions that may be open 
are those of lecture-room or laboratory attendant, 
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gardener, book-store keeper, etc. Students have also 
from time to time found employment in Charlottesville 
as telegraphers, teachers, newspaper carriers, and in 
other ways. While it is diflQcult for any student to be 
assured of a position of the sort before he reaches the 
University, correspondence with reference to such em- 
ployment may be had by addressing the Secretary of 
the Committee on Student Self- Help. 

Catalogue of the University of Virginia. 

May festival of the Chimney- Swe^ers. 

The chimney-sweepers of London have singled out 
the first of May for their festival; at which time they 
parade the streets in companies, disguised in various 
manners. Their dresses are usually decorated with 
gilt paper, and other mock fineries, they have their 
shovels and brushes in their hands, which they rattle 
one upon the other; and to this rough music they 
jump about in imitation of dancing. Some of the 
larger companies have a fiddler with them, and a Jack 
in the Green, as well as a Lord and Lady of the May, who 
follow the minstrel with great stateliness, and dance 
as occasion requires. The Jack in the Green is a piece 
of pageantry consisting of a hollow frame of wood or 
wicker-work, made in the form of a sugar-loaf, but 
open at the bottom, and sufficiently large and high to 
receive a man. The frame is covered with green leaves 
and bunches of fiowers interwoven with each other, so 
that the man within may be completely concealed, who 
dances with his companions, and the populace are 
mightily pleased with the oddity of the moving pyramid. 
Strutt : Sports and PasHmea of the English 
People. 

Paragraph Development. Use of Comparison 
and Contrast. — What use of comparison and contrast 
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is made in the extract below? Reread the passage, 
omitting everything that refers to wit, then reread it, 
omitting all that refers to humor. What is the effect? 
What figures of speech are introduced? Point out 
the most effective adjectives, the most suggestive 
verbs. Is there any instance in which you are in 
doubt as to what the pronoun it refers? 

Wit was originally a general name for all the intel- 
lectual powers, meaning the faculty which kens, per- 
ceives, knows, understands ; it was gradually narrowed 
in its significance to express merely the resemblance 
between ideas ; and lastly to note that resemblance 
when it occasioned ludicrous surprise. It marries 
ideas, lying wide apart, by a sudden jerk of the under- 
standing. Humor originally meant moisture, a signifi- 
cation it metaphorically retains, for it is the very juice 
of the mind, oozing from the brain, and enriching and 
fertilizing wherever it falls. Wit exists by antipathy ; 
Humor by sympathy. Wit laughs at things ; Humor 
laughs vsith them. Wit lashes external appearances, 
or cunningly exaggerates single foibles into character; 
Humor glides into the heart of its object, looks lov- 
ingly on the infirmities it detects, and represents the 
whole man. Wit is abrupt, darting, scornful and tosses 
its analogies in your face ; Humor is slow and shy, in- 
sinuating its fun into your heart. Wit is negative, 
analytical, destructive ; Humor is creative. The coup- 
lets of Pope are witty, but Sancho Panza is a humor- 
ous creation. Wit, when earnest, has the earnestness 
of passion, seeking to destroy ; Humor has the earnest- 
ness of affection, and would lift up what is seemingly 
low into our charity and love. Wit, bright, rapid and 
blasting as the lightning, flashes, strikes and vanishes, 
in an instant; Humor, warm and all-embracing as the 
sunshine, bathes its objects in a genial and abiding 
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light. Wit implies hatred or contempt of folly and 
crime, produces its effects by brisk shocks of surprise, 
uses the whip of scorpions and the bi*anding.iron, 
stabs, stings, pinches, tortures, goads, teases, corrodes, 
undermines ; Humor implies a sure conception of the 
beautiful, the majestic and the true, by whose light it 
surveys and shapes their opposites. It is an humane 
influence, softening with mirth the rugged inequalities 
of existence, promoting tolerant views of life, bridging 
over the spaces which separate the lofty from the lowly, 
the great from the humble. Old Dr. Fuller's remark, 
that a negro is " the image of God cut in ebony," is 
humorous; Horace Smith's inversion of it, that the 
task-master is "the image of the devil cut in ivory," 
is witty. Wit can coexist with fierce and malignant 
passions ; but Humor demands good feeling and fellow- 
feeling, feeling not merely for what is above us, but 
for what is around and beneath us. When Wit and 
Humor are commingled, the result i« a genial sharp- 
ness, dealing with its objects somewhat as old Izaak 
Walton dealt with the frog he used for bait, — running 
the hook neatly through his mouth and out at his gills, 
and in so doing " using him as though he loved him ! " 
Sidney Smith and Shakespeare's Touchstone are 
examples. 

E. P. Whipple : Literature and Life^ Wit and 
Humor, 

EXEBCISE. 

"Write a paragraph on each of the following subjects^ 
developing your topic sentence by using concrete details^ 
examples^ or illustrations : — 

1. Why every boy should learn to cook. 

2. The purpose of the United States in digging the 

Panama canal. 
8. The reason why Mr. Brown makes his son work 
during the summer. 
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4. Why every person should study hygiene. 

5. How a house is built. 

Transitions. — Explain the division into paragraphs 
in the passages that follow. "Would it be possible to 
change the position of any paragraph? Study each 
paragraph closely ; note the beginning and the end of 
each to see if there is any attempt to indicate the 
transition, by references to what is to come, or refer- 
ences to what has already been said. 

The valley of the Mississippi is politically and com- 
mercially more important than any other valley on the 
face of the globe. Here more than anywhere else will 
be determined the future of the United States, and, 
indeed, of the whole western world, and the type of 
civilization reached in this mighty valley, in this vast 
stretch of country lying between the AUeghanies and 
the Rockies, the Great Lakes and the Gulf, will largely 
fix the type of civilization for the whole Western 
hemisphere. Already, as our history shows, the West 
has determined our National political development, 
and the fundamental principle of present American 
politics, political equality, was originally a Western 
idea. 

The wonderful variety of resources in different por- 
tions of the valley make the demand for transportation 
altogether exceptional. Coal, lumber, com, wheat, cot- 
ton, cattle — on the surface of the soil and beneath the 
soil the riches are great. There are already evident 
strong tendencies to increase the carrying of freight 
from the northern part of the valley to the Gulf. 
Throughout the valley the land is so fertile as to make 
the field for the farmer peculiarly attractive, and 
where in the West the climate becomes dryer we enter 
upon the ranching country ; while in addition to the 
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products of the soil there are also the manufactures 
supplied in innumerable manufacturing centres, great 
and small. 

Cities of astonishing growth are found everywhere 
from the Gulf to the Great Lajies, from the Alleghanies 
to the Rockies, most of them being situated on the 
great river which flows by your doors or upon some of 
its numerous navigable tributaries. New mineral 
fields are discovered every year, and the constantly in- 
creasing use of all the devices of intensive cultivation 
steadily adds to the productive power of the farms. 

Above all, the average man is honest, intelligent, 
self-reliant, and orderly, and therefore a good citizen, 
and farmer and wageworker alike— in the last analysis 
the two most important men in the community — enjoy 
a standard of living, and have developed a standard of 
self-respecting, self-reliant manhood, which are of good 
augury for the future of the entire Republic. No man 
can foresee the limit of the possibility of development 
in the Mississipi Valley. 

Such being the case, and this valley being literally 
the heart of the United States, all that concerns its 
welfare must concern likewise the whole country. 
From President Mooaevelt^a Speech at 

Memphis^ 1907, 

**I was amazed at the almost infinite variety of 
woods of value to woodworkers, that are growing in 
the forests of tropical Mexico," said a timber expert 
who recently made a tour of that part of Mexico. 
" There are several varieties of mahogany, cedar, oak, 
rosewood, ebony, dyewoods and endless other hard- 
woods with Spanish names, but corresponding to our 
hickory, cherry and other fine American woods that 
are now extremely scarce and costly. 

"Many of these tropical woods are as strong as iron. 
While the mahogany, cedar, rosewood and dye wood 
are well known to us through importations from there. 
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the unknown varieties of woods that are just as valuable 
are quite as plentiful. 

"Among these is one called zapote, which grows to 
a great size. Although the wood of this tree has pe- 
culiarly valuable qualities for lumber it is seldom used 
in that way, the tree being valued merely as the pro- 
ducer of chicle, the sap which forms the basis for most 
chewing gum. 

" The wood of the zapote tree is dark red, and is 
easily worked until thoroughly seasoned, when only 
the finest edged tools will have any efi'ect on it, and a 
sharp pointed nail is driven into it with difficulty. 
The fibre of the wood is so dense that the wood sinks 
in water like iron. 

" In the prehistoric ruins that abound in these Mex- 
ican tropics are timbers and door frames that are as 
perfect to-day as when they were first placed in posi- 
tion. The wood takes a magnificent finish, as do nearly 
all of these Mexican hardwoods, and would be a rare 
article for the cabinetmaker. 

" There is an odd wood among these forests known 
as the gran tree, which when tapped yields a black 
sap, which is sent in large quantities to Germany, 
where it is used in the making of ink and dye. An- 
other tree yields a sap that is a deep red, and Grermany 
also takes largely of it for the manufacture of dyes. 

" Besides these that abound in that part of Mexico 
there are vast areas of pine, a timber that resembles 
our poplar and different kinds of oak. Much to my 
surprise, more than 6000 feet above the sea I found a 
big sawmill in active operation, with a Yankee from 
Maine at the head of it. New York Sun. 

EXERCISE. 

Write themes expounding the following subjects. 
Prepare careful outlines before writing ; make your 
transitions clear and coherent. 
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1. How to raise lettuce. 

2. How to prepare a tableau. 

3. The use of dynamite in blasting. 

4. The making of bread. 

5. The building of a ship. 

6. The manufacture of shoes. 

7. The formation of coal. 

8. The management of a bank. 

9. The police system. 

10. How a life-saving station is conducted. 

Exposition Aided by Narration or by Description. 

— Narration and description are frequently used to 
make exposition more clear and effective. Is the fol- 
lowing passage description, narration, or exposition? 

I will describe, once for all, the routine of camping 
at this season. We genei-ally told the Indian that we 
would stop at the first suitable place, so that he might 
be on the lookout for it. Having observed a clear, 
hard, and flat beach to land on, free from mud, and 
from stones which would injure the canoe, one would 
run up the bank to see if there were open and level 
space enough for the camp between the trees, or if it 
could be easily cleared, preferring at the same time a 
cool place, on account of insects. Sometimes we paddled 
a mile or more before finding one to our minds, for 
where the shore was suitable, the bank would often be 
too steep, or else too low and grassy, and therefore mos- 
quitoey. We then took out the baggage and drew up 
the canoe, sometimes turning it over on shore for 
safety. The Indian cut a path to the spot we had 
selected, which was usually within two or three rods 
of the water, and we carried up our baggage. One, 
perhaps, takes canoe-birch bark, always at hand, and 
dead dry wood or bark, and kindles a fire five or six 
feet in front of where we intend to lie. It matters 
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not, commonly, on which side this is, because there is 
little or no wind in so dense a wood at that season ; 
and then he gets a kettie of water from the riyer, and 
takes out the pork, bread, coffee, etc., from their 
several packages. 

Another, meanwhile, having the axe, cuts down the 
nearest dead rock-maple or other dry hardwood, col- 
lecting several large logs to last through the night, 
also a green stake, with a notch or fork to it, which is 
slanted over the Are, perhaps resting on a rock or 
forked stake, to hang the kettle on, and two forked 
stakes and a pole for the tent. 

The third man pitches the tent, cuts a dozen or 
more pins with his knife, usually of moose- wood, the 
common underwood, to fasten it down with, and then 
collects an armful or two of fir-twigs, arbor- vitae, 
spruce, or hemlock, whichever is at hand, and makes 
the bed, beginning at either end, and laying the twigs 
wrong side up, in regular rows, covering the stub ends 
of the last row ; first, however, filling the hollows, if 
there are any, with coarser material. Wrangel says 
that his guides in Siberia first strewed a quantity of 
dry brushwood on the ground and then cedar twigs on 
that. 

Commonly, by the time the bed is made, or within 
fifteen or twenty minutes, the water boils, the pork is 
fried, and supper is ready. We eat this sitting on the 
ground, or a stump, if there is any, around a large 
piece of birch-bark for a table, each holding a dipper 
in one hand and a piece of ship-bread or fried pork in 
the other, frequently making a pass with his hand, dr 
thrusting his head into the smoke, to avoid the mos- 
quitoes. 

Next, pipes are lit by those who smoke, and veils are 
donned by those who have them, and we hastily ex- 
amine and dry our plants, anoint our faces and hands, 
and go to bed, — and — the mosquitoes. 

Though you have nothing to do but see the country, 
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there's rarely any time to spare, hardly enough to 
examine a plant, before the night or drowsiness is upon 
you. Thobeau : Ths Maine Woods. 

Kinds of Exposition. The Treatise. — The treatise 
is that kind of expository writing whose object is to 
convey information on some topic connected with 
science, art, philosophy, politics, or other branches of 
learning. The most familiar sort of treatise is the 
ordinary text-book, which gives instruction on a 
definite subject, by means of clear and full explanation 
of that subject. A text-book on Astronomy is a 
treatise. The treatise is chiefly devoted to the expo- 
sition of fact rather than of opinion ; it requires ac- 
curate knowledge on the part of the author, the ability 
to detect the difficulties the subject may possess for 
ordinary readers, and the power to explain these dif- 
ficulties in a lucid fashion. It is not always possible 
for a writer entirely to avoid technical words, for 
such an avoidance may mean the use of many con- 
fusing circumlocutions. The reader of treatises which 
contain technical terms must be prepared to look up 
these words in the dictionary. This is part of our 
education. Every person of culture is expected to 
know something of the general principles of art and 
of science. 

The example below is taken from a treatise on 
Gothic Architecture. What is the subject expounded 
in this paragraph? Is there anything here you do not 
understand? For what kind of audience was this 
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probably written ? How many technical words are 
there here? Try to substitute other and simpler ex- 
pressions for the italicized words. What synonyms 
do you find ? 

Early English buildings are readily distinguished 
from those of the Norman period by their comparative 
lightness, their long, narrow, lancet-shaped, pointed 
windows, their boldly projecting buttresses and pin- 
nadesj and the acute pitch of the roof. Intemally^, we 
have pointed arches supported on slender and lofty 
pillars, which are frequently formed of a number of 
shafts connected at intervals by bands. One of these 
shafts is frequently carried up to the springing of the 
roof, where it ramifies in various directions to form the 
ribs of the vaulting, which have now lost the heaviness 
of the Norman period and are become light and elegant. 
The whole character of the building is changed, and 
instead of the heavy masses and horizontal lines of the 
Norman style, we have light and graceful forms and 
vertical lines. 

J. H. Parker : Introduction to the Study of Gothic 
Architecture. 

EXERCISE. 

Mqfiound the following subjects: — 

1. An aquarium. 

2. A fossil. 

3. The manufactiu*e of glass. 

4. Analine dyes. 

6. The harvesting of ice. 

The Editorial. — The editorial presents the thought- 
ful views of the editor of some newspaper or maga- 
zine upon certain topics of the day. A good editorial 
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is marked by the presence of keen intelligence and ob- 
servation, a knowledge of men and of books, good 
judgment, and a considerable amount of strong feeling. 
Editorials may concern themselves with politics, art, re- 
ligion, education, orany other subject of current interest. 
The writer of editorials reaches a large audience and 
has unusual power in influencing public opinion. In 
our best newspapers editorials appear each day, on 
some timely subject, and are read carefully by men 
and women who are alive to the problems of the times. 

EXEBCISE. 

Bring into daasfour editoriah which seem to you 
worthy of being caUed good literature. Be prepared to 
ea^lain the reasons for your decision. 

The Character Sketch. — Study the following famous 
exposition of the character of Queen Elizabeth. What 
is the topic sentence in each paragraph ? How is it 
developed ? What is said about Elizabeth's personal 
appearance, her manners, her tastes, her accomplish- 
ments, her vanities, her daily life, her education, her 
mind ? What use has the author made of concrete de- 
tails and examples, of contrast, of cause and effect ? 
Is there any attempt at climax in any paragraph ? Is 
the arrangement of details in the paragraphs coherent ? 
Could paragraph three be introduced before paragraph 
two? Give your reasons. What is the sentence 
structure ? What words are the most expressive and 
weU chosen ? 
25 
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Qiteen JElizabeth. 

England's one hope lay in the character of her Queen. 
Elizabeth was now in her twenty-fifth year. Person- 
ally she had more than her mother's beauty ; her figure 
was commanding, her face long but queenly and intel- 
ligent, her eyes quick and fine. She had grown up 
amidst the liberal culture of Henry's court a bold horse- 
woman, a good shot, a graceful dancer, a skilled musi- 
cian, and an accomplished scholar. She studied every 
morning the Greek Testament, and followed this by the 
tragedies of Sophocles or orations of Demosthenes, and 
could " rub up her rusty Greek " at need to bandy ped- 
antry with a Vice-Chancellor. But she was f?ir from 
being a mere pedant. The new literature which was 
springing up around her found constant welcome in 
her court. She spoke Italian and French as fluently 
as her mother-tongue. She was familiar with Ariosto 
and Tasso. Even amidst the affectation and love of ana- 
grams and puerilities which sullied her later years, 
she listened with delight to the "Faerie Queene" 
and found a smile for " Master Spenser " when he ap- 
peared in her presence. 

Her moral temper recalled in its strange contrasts the 
mixed blood within her veins. She was at once the 
daughter of Henry and of Anne Boleyn. From her 
father she inherited her frank and hearty address, her 
love of popularity and of free intercourse with the 
people, her dauntless courage and her amazing self-con- 
fidence. Her harsh, manlike voice, her impetuous will, 
her pride, her furious outbursts of anger, came to her 
with her Tudor blood. She rated great nobles as if 
they were schoolboys ; she met the insolence of Essex 
with a box on the ear ; she would break now and then 
into the gravest deliberations to swear at her ministers 
like a fishwife. But strangely in contrast with the 
violent outlines of her Tudor temper stood the sensu- 
ous, self-indulgent nature she derived from Anne 
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Boleyn. Splendor and pleasure were with Elizabeth 
the very air she breathed. Her delight was to move in 
perpetual progresses from castle to castle through a 
series of gorgeous pageants, fanciful and extravagant 
as a caliph's dream. She loved gayety and laughter 
and wit. A happy retort or a finished compliment 
never failed to win her favor. She hoarded jewels. Her 
dresses were innumerable. Her vanity remained, even 
to old age, the vanity of a coquette in her teens. No 
adulation was too fulsome for her, no flattery of her 
beauty too gross. " To see her was heaven," Hatton 
told her, " the lack of her was hell." She would play 
with her rings that her courtiers might note the deli- 
cacy of her hands; or dance a coranto that the French 
ambassador, hidden dexterously behind a curtain, 
might report her sprightliness to his master. Her 
levity, her frivolous laughter, her unwomanly jests 
gave color to a thousand scandals. Her character in 
fact, like her portraits, was utterly without shade. Of 
womanly reserve or self-restraint she knew nothing. 
No instinct of delicacy veiled the voluptuous temper 
which had broken out in the romps of her girlhood and 
showed itself almost ostentatiously throughout her later 
life. Personal beauty in a man was a sure passport to 
her liking. She patted handsome young squires on the 
neck when they knelt to kiss her hand, and fondled her 
" sweet Kobin," Lord Leicester, in the face of the court. 
It was no wonder that the statesmen whom she 
outwitted held Elizabeth almost to the last to be little 
more than a frivolous woman, or that Philip of Spain 
wondered how " a wanton " could hold in check the 
policy of the Escurial. But the Elizabeth whom they 
saw was far from being all of Elizabeth. The willful- 
ness of Henry, the tri\iality of Anne Boleyn played over 
the surface of a nature hard as steel, a temper purely 
intellectual, the very type of reason untouched by im- 
agination or passion. Luxurious and pleasure-loving as 
she seemed, Elizabeth lived simply and frugally, and 
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she worked hard. Her vanity and caprice had no weight 
whatever with her in state affairs. The coquette of the 
presence chamber became the coolest and hardest of 
politicians at the council board. Fresh from the flat- 
tery of her courtiers, she would tolerate no flattery in 
the closet; she was herself plain and downright of 
speech with her counselors, and she looked for a corre- 
sponding plainness of speech in return. If any trace of 
her sex lingered in her actual statemanship, it was seen 
in the simplicity and tenacity of purpose that often un- 
derlies a woman's fluctuations of feeling. It was this 
in part which gave her her marked superiority over the 
statesmen of her time. No nobler group of ministers 
ever gathered round a council board than those who 
gathered round the council board of Elizabeth. But 
she was the instrument of none. She listened, she 
weighed, she used or put by the counsels of each in turn, 
but her policy as a whole was her own. It was a policy, 
not of genius, but of good sense. Her aims were simple 
and obvious : to preserve her throne, to keep England 
out of war, to restore civil and religious order. Some- 
thing of womanly caution and timidity perhaps backed 
the passionless indifference with which she set aside the 
larger schemes of ambition which were ever opening be- 
fore her eyes. She was resolute in her refusal of the 
Low Countries. She rejected with a laugh the offers 
of the Protestants to make her " head of the religion ** 
and "mistress of the seas." But her amazing success 
in the end sprang mainly from this wise limitation of 
her aims. She had a finer sense than any of her coun- 
selors of her real resources ; she knew instinctively how 
far she could go, and what she could do. Her cold, 
critical intellect was never swayed by enthusiasm or by 
panic either to exaggerate or to underestimate her risks 
or her power. — Gbeen : History of the English People, 

Compare the following sketch with that of Queen 
Elizabeth. What are the most striking differences in 
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method ? "Why is that of the Qaeen more effective ? 
Rewrite the following, using simpler words, simpler 
sentences, and more specific details. 

Few characters appear as well fitted to excite enthu- 
siastic admiration, as that of Sir Philip Sidney. Unit- 
ing all the accomplishments which youthful ardor and 
universality of talent could acquire or bestow; delight- 
ing nations by the witchery of his powers, and courts 
by the fascination of his address ; leaving the learned 
astonished at his proficiency, and the ladies enraptured 
with his grace ; and communicating, wherever he went, 
the love and spirit of gladness, he was and well deserved 
to be the idol of the age in which he lived. So rare a 
union of attraction, so unaccustomed a concentration of 
excellence, such a compound of military renown with 
literary distinction, and courtly refinement with noble 
frankness, gave him a passport to every heart, and se- 
cured him, at once, universal sympathy and esteem. 

Hetrospective Review. 

EXERCISE. 

Bring to daaa a list of twenty-four adjectives which 
may be tcsed to describe character. Select these from the 
stories that you have been reading. 

Write a character sketch of each of the folUywing 
persons : — 

1. Sir Isaac Newton. 

2. Charles Sumner. 
8. Oliver Cromwell. 

4. Alexander Pope. 

5. Your grandfather, 

6. Your first teacher. 

7. Sir LaunfaL 

8. Julius CsBsar. 

9. ^neas. 

10. Silas Mamer. 
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Criticism. — Literary criticism is the kind most 
familiar to the ordinary reader, but criticism of paint- 
ing, of sculpture, of music, and of the actor's art are 
very important. A criticism is a judgment. Students 
should remember that the word criticise does not 
mean, necessarily, find fault ; we criticise a picture, 
or a book, when we praise it. The aim of criti- 
cism is to judge the merits of a work of art, to 
show the defects and the excellencies as well. A good 
critic is a person who is familiar with the history of 
art, not only in his own country but in other lands ; 
who has a sense of beauty and a broad intelligent in- 
terest in human life. A person who judges pictures, 
or statues, or books, simply by abstract rules is 
seldom a fair-minded, sympathetic critic. Make it 
your practice to look for the beauties, not for the 
faults, in what you criticise ; show your readers what 
there is to enjoy in books or in other works of art. 
It does not require very much insight to point out 
mistakes and imperfections, but it does require insight 
to appreciate beauty and to make other people appre- 
ciate it, also. 

In the extract below, the critic discussed, briefly, a 
book as a work of art ; he treated the theme, the 
style, the imitativeness, the virtues, and the faults in 
the work. He explained the subject-matter and style 
and then judged it. The criticism would have been 
stiU more effective if the author had given more spe- 
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cific instances, quoting illostrative passages, for, in 
criticism, opinions should be supported by proof. 

As a work of art The Faery Queen at once aston- 
ishes us by the wonderful fertility and richness of the 
writer's invention and imagination, by the facility with 
which he finds or makes language for his needs, and 
above all, by the singular music and sweetness of his 
verse. The main theme seldom varies : it is a noble 
knight, fighting, overcoming, tempted, delivered; or 
a beautiful lady, plotted against, distressed, in 
danger, rescued. The poet's affluence of fancy and 
speech gives a new turn and color to each adventure. 
But besides that under these conditions there must be 
monotony, the poet's art, admirable as it is, gives room 
for objections. Spenser's style is an imitation of the 
antique ; and an imitation, however good, must want 
the master charm of naturalness, reality, simple truth. 
And in his system of work, with his brightness, and 
quickness and fluency, he wanted self-restraint— the 
power of holding himself in, and of judging soundly of 
fitness and proportion. There was a looseness and care- 
lessness, partly belonging to his age, partly his own. 
In the use of materials, nothing comes amiss to him. 
He had no scruples as a copyist. He took without 
ceremony any piece of old metal, — word, or story, or 
image — which came to his hand, and threw it into the 
melting-pot of his imagination, to come out fused with 
his own materials, often transformed, but often un- 
changed. The effect was sometimes happy, but not 
always so. 

Church : Spenser^ in Ward's English Foeta. 

Sometimes character study is united with a study of 
literary style as in the extract below. What are the 
characteristics of Thackeray the man? What are the 
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characteristics of his style? Is there a topic sentence 
here? Criticise the sentence structure and the diction. 

Mr. Thackeray was so much greater, so much nobler 
than his works, great and noble as they are, that it is 
difficult to speak of him without apparent excess. 
What a loss to the world the disappearance of that 
large, acute, and fine understanding ; that searching, in- 
evitable inner and outer eye ; that keen and yet kindly 
satiric touch ; that wonderful humor and play of soul I 
And then such a mastery of his mother tongue ! such 
a style I such nicety of word and turn I such a flavor 
of speech ! such genuine originality of genius and ex- 
pression ! such an insight into the hidden springs of 
human action I such a dissection of the nerves to their 
ultimate JibriUae ! such a sense and such a sympathy 
for the worth and for the misery of man! such a 
power of bringing human nature to its essence, — de- 
tecting at once its basic goodness and vileness, its 
compositeness I In this subtle, spiritual analysis of 
men and women, as we see them and live with them ; 
in this power of detecting the enduring passions and 
desires, the strengths, the weaknesses, and the deceits 
of the race, from under the mask of ordinary worldly 
and town life, — making a dandy or a dancing-girl as 
real, as " moving, delicate and full of life," as the most 
heroic incarnations of good and evil ; in this vitality 
and yet lightness of handling, doing at once and for- 
ever, and never a touch too little or too much, — in all 
these respects he stood and stands alone and matchless. 
John Brown : Thackeray* 8 Death. 

The Book Review. — Nearly all newspapers in large 
cities publish brief reviews of new books or new 
editions of old books. These reviews aim to interest 
the reading public in current literature, and in order 
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to do this they must treat the works with a certain 
sympathy, sometimes describing the subject-matter 
just enough to pique the reader's curiosity and per- 
suade him to purchase the volume. More ambitious 
reviews devote themselves to a really critical examina- 
tion of the merits of a new book and award praise or 
blame, according to the judgment of the reviewer. 
The best book reviews are found in those journals 
which employ specialists to review books in their 
various departments. Magazines and newspapers 
whose reviewing is done entirely by members of the 
editorial staff cannot, of course, give such thorough 
and authoritative criticism. 

In America there are many publications which give 
reviews of books; the following journals may be 
consulted for conservative, critical reviews of new 
books : — 

Published Monthly : The Atlantic Monthly 

(Boston). 
The North American Re- 
mew (New York). 
Putnam^ Monthly (New 
York). 
Published Semi-Monthly : The Died (Chicago). 
Published Weekly : The Nation (New York). 

The New York Times 

Saturday Review (New 

York). 

The Outlook (New York). 

The Independent (New 

York). 
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Study the following book reviews. Note the way 
in which the title, author, publisher, place of publica- 
tion, price, and size of the book is given. The first 
example is that which should be followed in an ordi- 
nary review. Note the description of the subject- 
matter of these books, and the criticisms of the structure 
and the style. 

The Ministry of David Baldwin. By Henry Thomas Colestock. 
12mo, pp. 869. New York, T. Y. CroweU & Co. $1.50. 

This novel is based upon actual experience and deals 
with *' heresy " in the modern pulpit. Interwrought 
with the theological thesis, which is delicately handled 
and not made too prominent, is the finely told 
romance of the minister and his wife. This feature 
of the novel is somewhat reminiscent of Robert 
Elsmere, but there is no conflict between husband and 
wife on the ground of conscience, as in Mrs. Ward's 
story. 

David Baldwin is a type of the minister entirely 
devoted to his calling, resolved upon living the higher 
life and lifting his fellows to the same level. He has a 
worthy mate in his wife Miriam, who is capable of 
sharing his intellectual life, being herself a woman of 
parts and a university graduate. David receives a call 
to a church in Tioga, which he accepts. All goes 
smoothly and happily until the day of a certain sermon 
when the minister suggests interpretations of doctrine 
which clash with the traditional ones. A certain head- 
strong member of the church rises in his pew and 
protests against the minister's words, and there ensues a 
scene which is the prologue to a long factional struggle 
in the congregation, from which the minister flimlly 
emerges triumphant. — The Literary Digest, 
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S 
Heroes and Hdmets, 

The tragedy and the heroism in the work of our 
firemen, and the comedy, and sometimes the tragedy, 
too, of the mascots to which they are so devoted, are 
set forth in stirring style by Alfred M. Downes, long 
the Secretary of the New York Fire Department, in 
*' Fire Fighters and Their Pets," (Harper & Brothers, 
$1.50). A melancholy interest attaches to the book, in 
that it was almost the last work of its author, who died 
soon after its publication. Knowing as he did in 
intimate detail the spirit, the work, and the daily life 
of the firemen, and possessing the trained instinct and 
skill of a successful newspaper man, Mr. Downes was 
well fitted to write just the interesting, moving, inform- 
ing narrative that appears in his book. In it .he gives 
an inside view of the actual working of the Fire 
Department, with its rigid requirements for admission, 
its training of men and horses, its discipline and exact 
system. .Scattered all through the volume are little 
stories of individual heroism, told with that simplicity 
that makes the strongest appeal to the emotions. Several 
chapters tell of the devotion of the firemen to their 
horses and their pets, and there are some wonderful 
examples of canine and equine intelligence. 

The New York Times Saturday JReview. 

The following book review was written for the 
benefit of teachers. What points does the reviewer 
emphasize, and why ? 

A Text-Book in Physics. By William K Mumper 
Ph.D. This is a book to be used by pupils in the first 
year in the secondary schools, and is prepared by one 
who has had extensive experience in teaching the 
subject. The plan of the book is somewhat novel, the 
author insisting that the pupil acquire knowledge of a 
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subject by a thorough appreciation of the " how," thus 
developing genuine knowledge and discouraging mere 
definition learning. The book is workable and sensible, 
written in a clear, easy style, and reinforced by numer- 
ous homely illustrations. Every subject is treated with 
due care, and always on a level with the pupil. The 
very latest facts in physical science are given, the topics 
on electricity being especially full and accurate. 
American Book Company. JEduccUion. 



BZEBOISE. 

1 Bring to class book reviews which you have found 
in newspapers or magazines. 

(a) A review of a novel; (h) a review of a book of 
travels; (c) a review of a text-book; (d) a review of a 
biography; (e) a review of a book of poems. 

2. Write a brief review of each of the following : — 

A novel, a short story, a book of essays^ a text-book in 
arithmetic, a grammar, a biography. 

The Abstract. — ^To make a su(x)essful abstract of an 
expository work, a writer needs to exercise great care 
in the matter of proportion. Justice to the writer of 
the exposition demands that the maker of the abstract 
should give a clear, methodical, well-balanced, and 
unprejudiced summary. If the abstract is full at the 
beginning and hurried at the end, or if unimportant 
points are elaborated while important ones are slighted, 
the aim of the summary is defeated. We are constantly 
called upon to give oral or written r6sum6s of books, 
or essays, or speeches, therefore every thoughtful 
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person needs to learn to apply all his skill to the 
task of giving accurate account of another person's 
exposition. 

BZEBCISB. 

Mak^ an cibstriict of each of the following : — 

1. An essay you have read. 

2. A sermon you have heard. 

3. A criticism you have read. 

4. An editorial you have read. 

The Essay. — An Essay (Latin exagium^ a weighing) 
is a composition presenting a writer's thoughts on 
some subject of general interest. An essay may be 
long or short, it may be formal or informal, but it is 
seldom as directly didactic as a treatise. The charm 
of the essay lies in the easy, pleasant manner in which 
the author explains his preferences, his convictions, or 
his meditations about the public and the private life of 
mankind. The Essays of Elia^ the Essays of Emerson, 
of Arnold, of Carlyle, as well as many others, are 
famous pieces of literature. 

EXEBCISB. 

Write a brief essay on each of the following subjects. 
Make an outline before you lorite. If any sidyect seems 
vague^ limit it. 

1. The advantages of a high school education. 

2. The benefits of fresh air and exercise to a student. 

3. Loyalty to one's school. 

4. The doctor is an example of unselfishness. 
6. The coward is his own enemy. 
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6. The pleasures of riding horseback. 

7. Archery and golf compared. 

8. The study of biology. 

9. Why we celebrate the Fourth of July. 

10. The discovery of gold. 

11. The experiences of an explorer. 

12. What Congress is. 

BEViBw OF exposition; 

1. What is the purpose of exposition? How does it 
differ from narration and from description? 

2. How should the subject of an exposition be 
limited? 

3. Why is an outline essential to a successful 
exposition? 

4. How are the paragraphs in an exposition most 
satisfactorily developed? 

5. When should technical words be used in ex- 
position? 

6. What kind of words are most effective in expo- 
sition? 

7. What are the characteristics of each of the fol- 
lowing kinds of exposition : (1) treatise, (2) editorial, 
(3) character sketch, (4) criticism, (5) book review, 

(6) 



CHAPTER II 

ARGUMENTATION 

Review of Argumentation. — We have seen that in 
order to prove a certain truth, in order to convince a 
person that a certain opinion is just and reasonable, 
we must have evidence, either the testimony of reliable 
witnesses, or the testimony of facts and circumstances. 
The first step in argumentation is to collect the evi- 
dence bearing upon the question under discussion, the 
second is to arrange that evidence in such a way as to 
make it rouse conviction in the minds of the persons 
to whom it is addressed. Proof includes evidence and 
the reasoning from that evidence. The evidence may 
be directly in support of the proposition under discus- 
sion, or it may be indirectly in support, by being 
refutation of arguments brought forward by the per- 
sons who hold the opposite side. A good argument 
consists of both direct and indirect evidence. 

Induction. — Induction is the name given to that 
method of reasoning which from a consideration of a 
number of specific instances draws a general conclusion 
concerning those and other similar instances. This 
is a form of reasoning to which we are accustomed in 
everyday life. A child saw that her father, her mother, 
her aunt, and her uncle all had dark hair, while she had 
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light hair. Arguing from these specific instances, 
the child came to the conclusion that all grown up 
persons have dark hair. You notice that your friend 
Helen wore a green dress last winter, that she had two 
green muslin dresses this summer, that her room has 
green wall paper, and that her purse is green. Argu- 
ing from these specific examples you conclude that 
green is her favorite color. Scientists use the inductive 
method, and it is by the observation of a number of 
specific facts, or of concrete specimens, animals, plants, 
stones, etc. , that many of the splendid discoveries of 
scientific truth have been made. Below is an example 
of the way in which a scientist collected facts, studied 
those facts, and came to a conclusion in regard to their 
significance. 

Mallet, in his earthquake catalogue, has collected the 
records of 6,830 earthquakes as occurring in 3,456 
years previous to 1850 ; but, of that number, 3,240, or 
nearly one half, occurred in the last fifty years ; not 
only because earthquakes were more numerous, but 
because the records were more perfect. According to 
the more complete catalogue of Alexis Perrey, from 
1843 to 1872, inclusive, there were 17,249, or 575 per 
annum. In Japan alone there are, on an average, three 
to four shocks per day. It seems probable, therefore, 
that, considering the fact that even now the larger 
number of earthquakes are not recorded, occurring in 
mid-ocean or in uncivilized regions, the earth is con- 
stantly quaking in some portion of its surface. 

Le Contk : Geology^ revised by Faibchild. 

Point out all the particular, specific facts noted by 
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the author of the following passage, and state what 
conclusion he draws from these facts. 

The Relation of Material Progress to Intelligence and 
Character, 

We see under these new conditions less anxiety, less 
occupation with the hard necessities of finding food 
and clothing. Work itself is less laborious, because 
more largely done by machinery and not by mere 
strength. There is more leisure which can be used for 
the acquisition of knowledge and for setting thought 
free to play upon subjects other than practical. The 
opportunities for obtaining knowledge have been so 
extended and cheapened that in all civilized countries 
the elements of instruction can be obtained practically 
without cost, and higher instruction at a low price by 
all who are fitted to profit by it. Not only are all books 
within every one's reach, but the daily instructors of 
the public proffer at a trifling cost at least as much in- 
formation as it can assimilate. Transportation has 
become easy and swift and cheap, so that every one's 
mind can be enriched and refreshed and stimulated by 
foreign travel. The dweller in great cities is no doubt 
more shut out from nature than were his forefathers, 
but on the other hand he has greater facilities for 
visiting spots of natural beauty and drawing pleasure 
from them. Works of art are produced more abun- 
dantly, and galleries are accessible in which those 
of the highest merit can be seen. That a large number 
of persons are engaged either in producing or in dis- 
tributing objects believed to possess artistic merit 
would seem calculated to diffuse widely an apprecia- 
tion of art and beauty. It may be further suggested 
that the mere increase of population and of purchasing 
power has a favoring influence upon intellect, because 
there is more demand for the products of intellect and 
more persons employed in thqir production. 

26 
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Thus, whether or no material progress involves and 
implies intellectual progress, it is clear that it provides 
unprecedented facilities and opportunities. 

James Bryce: What is Progress? Atlantic 
Monthly, August, 1907. 

BXEBGISE. 

JSSxplain^ in writing^ how the following conclusions 
have been reached. What specific examples were studied 
be/ore the general conclusion was reached? 

1. Rubber keeps out water. 

2. A knife will cut lead. 

3. Diamonds must be cut with diamonds, not with 

steel. 

4. A blotter will absorb ink. 

5. Cats will not eat nuts. 

6. Educated men make good citizens. 

7. Sorrow makes men sympathetic. 

8. Business men read newspapers. 

9. Women of leisure read many novels. 

10. Housekeepers work at least twelve hours a day. 

Inductive reasoning is open to mistake, or < < fallacy. ' ' 
People sometimes base conclusions upon too few 
examples, or instances. It is a fallacy to conclude 
that a certain man is always ill-natured because you 
once saw him out of temper. It is a fallacy to decide 
that grapes are always blue because you have never 
seen grapes of any other color. It is a fallacy to con- 
clude that Milton's poetry is hard to understand 
because you found the first lines of V Allegro difficult. 
Guard against hasty conclusions drawn from too few 
examples. The person who generalizes without suffi- 
cient evidence is untruthful. 
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Point out the fallacy in this argument : — 

There be that profess to believe that all bodies are 
made of water, and may be reduced back again to water 
only : they endeavour to demonstrate it thus : — 

Take a willow, or any like speedy-growing plant, 
newly-rooted in a box or barrel full of earth, weigh 
them all together exactly when the trees begin to grow, 
and then weigh all together after the tree is increased 
from its first rooting to weigh an hundred pound 
weight more than when it was fist rooted and weighed, 
and you shall find this augment of the tree to be 
without the diminution of one drachm weight of the 
earth. Hence they infer this increase of wood to be 
from water of rain, or from dew, and not to be from 
any other element. And they aflBrm, they can reduce 
this wood back again to water ; and they affirm, also, 
the same may be done in any animal or vegetable. And 
this I take to be a fair testimony of the excellency of 
my element of water. 

IzAAG Walton : The Complete Angler, 

Deduction. — In a deductive argument a person 
reasons from a general truth to a particular application 
of that truth. In the following illustration the reason- 
ing is : — All penguins have a narrow bill curved down- 
wards, webbed feet, little, useless wings, and solemn 
eyes. This bird has a narrow bill curved downwards, 
webbed feet, little, useless wings, and solemn eyes. 
Therefore it is a penguin. 

"This is not one of our geese," she said, "but a wild 
bird Ernest killed." 

" Yes," said Ernest, " it is a Penguin, I think, it let 
me get quite close, so that I knocked it on the head with 
a stick. Here are its head and feet which I preserved to 
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show you ; the hill is, you see, narrow and curved 
downwards, and the feet are webbed. It had funny 
little bits of useless wings, and its eyes looked so 
solemnly and sedately at me, that I was almost ashamed 
to kill it. Do you not think it must have been a 
Penguin?" — Bmss Family Hobinson. 

The Syllogism. — Reasoning by deduction, is repre- 
sented by a form called the syllogism (syl-lo-gism). A 
famous syllogism is this : — 

All men are mortal ; (Major premise.) 

Socrates is a man ; (Minor premise.) 

Therefore, Socrates is mortal. (Conclusion). 

The major premise makes a statement about a 
general class ; the minor premise, about an individual. 
The major premise is a general truth admitted by 
every one, the minor premise is that which has to be 
proved ; if the particular individual or object under 
discussion can be proved to belong in the general class, 
then the conclusion must be admitted to be entirely 
correct. 

EXEBCISB. 

Heduce each of the following arguments to a syllogism : — 

" You don't know who she is ? " 

"No," said the editor reflectively; "not even if it is 
really a woman who writes." 

"Eh?" 

"Well, you see, 'White Violet' may as well be the 
nom de plume of a man as of a woman, especially if 
adopted for the purpose of mystification. The hand- 
writftig, I remember, was more boyish than feminine." 

" No," returned the stranj^er doggedly, " it wasn't no 
man. There's ideas and words there that only come from 
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a woman: baby-talk to the birds, you know, and a kind 
of fearsome keer of bugs and creepin' things that don't 
come to a man who wears boots and trousers." 

Bret Harte: A Sappho of Oreen Springs. 

I am of opinion, that rhyme is unnatural in a play, 
because dialogue there is presented as the effect of sud- 
den thought For a play is the imitation of nature; and 
since no man, without premeditation speaks in rhyme, 
neither ought he to do it on the stage. 

Dbyden. 

Enthymeme. — The basis of every deductive argu- 
ment can be stated in the form of a syllogism, but 
sometimes, in the argument itself, either the major 
premise or the minor premise is omitted, on the ground 
that it is too familiar and commonplace a truth to need 
expression. When one of the premises of a syllogism 
is omitted, the form is called an enthymeme (6n-thy- 
meem). 

BXBBCISE. 

Supply the missing premise in the following enthy- 
memes. State whether it is the major or the minor 
premise that is omitted. 

1. William will be successful, for he is a hardworking 

boy. 

2. Scott will always be read, for he is a high-minded 

writer. 

3. The President will veto that bill, for he always 

vetoes unjust bills. 

4. Robert will be absent from class Thursday, for 

there is to be a football game. 

6. That toad will like to have his back scratched with 
a twig. 

6. The gate was taken away by boys, for it was Hal- 
lowe'en last night. 
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Relation of Induction and Deduction. — Deduction 
is used constantly in our everyday life. "We reason 
that Mary, aged two, will cry if she is hurt, for we 
know that children of two usually do cry when hurt. 
We say Mr. Blake will give ten dollars to the humane 
society, if asked, for he is always charitable. Such 
reasoning is deductive, but it is based upon inductive 
reasoning also, for we cannot arrive at the general 
conclusion, — children of two cry when hurt, unless we 
have already observed a number of instances in which 
this was true. We cannot say that Mr. Blake is 
always charitable unless we have known several 
instances of his charity. 

Fallacies in Deduction. — There is danger that the 
person who is reasoning deductively will assume as a 
general truth something that must itself be proved, 
something that his opponent refuses to agree to. Such 
an assumption of a truth is called begging the question. 
You may wish to prove that Mr. Smith, who is now a 
rich man, was a poor boy, who had to struggle for his 
living and, falsely, you draw this syllogism : — 

All rich men were poor boys; 
Mr. Smith is a rich man ; 
Therefore, Mr. Smith was a poor boy. 

Sometimes a reasoner draws conclusions to which 
his chain of reasoning has not led. This may be 
because the major premise is not stated in definite 
enough form, or because the reasoner is careless. 
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BXEBCISE. 

Wfuit %8 thefaUaoy in each of the following incorrect 
syUogisms f 

Holidays are beneficial; 

We should have what is beneficial; 

Therefore, we should have many holidaya. 

Fires are caused by defective electric wires; 
This house had a fire; 

Therefore, this fire was caused by defective electric 
wires. 

Apples are round; 

This orange is round; 

Therefore, this orange is an apple. 

No dog has two tails; 

One dog has one more tail than no dog ; 

Therefore, one dog has three tails. 

A Priori Reasoning. — Someone asks by what street 
your brother will come home ; you answer that he will 
probably come down State Street, for that is his habit. 
You argue that what your brother has done in the 
past he is likely to do in the future. We reason in 
this way about many things, and lead our lives in a 
belief that the world moves along from day to day 
according to custom. Since, in the past, certain 
causes, motives, situations, have usually brought about 
certain effects, or results, we argue that the same results 
will be brought about to-day, if the same causes are 
active. A firm faith in the truths learned from ex- 
perience is back of the confidence of human beings in 
this kind of argument. We judge the future from the 
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past. Such argument is called a priori argument, 
that S&^—frorrh the former ^ from, that which has preceded. 
The argument may be based upon the past life and 
habits of a person, upon the known characteristics of 
certain animals, upon the laws of science, or upon 
general, common traits of human nature. 

Point out the a priori reasoning in this passage. 

We then pushed through the cane-brake, and reached 
the clump of palms for which we had been making ; as 
we entered it a troop of monkeys, who had been dis- 
porting themselves on the ground, sprang up, chattering 
and grimacing, and before we could clearly distinguish 
them, were at the very top of the trees. 

Fritz was so provoked by their impertinent gestures 
that he raised his gun, and would have shot one of the 
poor beasts. 

" Stay," cried I, "never take the life of any animal 
needlessly. A live monkey up in that tree is of more 
use to us than a dozen dead ones at our feet, as I will 
show you." 

Saying this, I gathered a handful of small stones, and 
threw them up towards the apes. The stones did not 
go near them, but influenced by their native mania for 
imitation, they instantly seized all the cocoanuts within 
their reach, and sent a perfect hail of them down upon 
us. Swiss Family Robinson, 

EXEBCISE. 

Prove by a priori argument tfie following propositions : — 

1. A good-natured clerk in a store will be successful 

2. If it rains to-day there will be a freshet. 

3. There will be a great deal of suflFering among the 

poor this winter. 

4. The watch was stolen by Tom James. 

6. That wood will not bum, it is too wet. 
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A Posteriori Reasoning. — The doctor, examining 
little Willie, decides that he has measles, for he has 
the signs : — a cough, a headache, and red patches on 
his skin. The mother, seeing Thomas's face smeared 
with jam, argues from that sign that he has been 
feasting upon jam. You argue that spring is coming, 
because you have seen the signs : — melting snow, birds, 
longer days, and warmer weather. The sign is not 
the cause, nor the effect, necessarily, but simply an 
attendant circumstance. Argument based upon sign 
is called, also, argument a posteriori {from the later ^ 
from that which has happened). If the argument from 
sign coincides with the a priori argument, the con- 
clusion is usually considered logical. If a lawyer can 
prove that a certain man accused of stealing a torse 
was, according to a priori reasoning, likely to steal 
it, and if he can prove that there are signs that he 
stole it, the lawyer's case is considered pretty well 
established. 

In the following passage, point out the signs which 
the writer believes will help to prove the presence of 
Queen Elizabeth at the performance of A Midsummer 
Nighfs Dreams, Suggest any a priori arguments, 
which would help to prove the point. 

A Midsummer NigMs Dream was probably acted 
before Elizabeth. The praise of « single blessedness " 
(Act I. Sc. 1. 11. 74-78) may have been designed to 
please the ears of the maiden queen; and Oberon's 
Vision (Act II. Sc. 1. 11. 148-168) contains a splendid 
piece of poetical homage to her. The "fair vestal 
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throned by the west," is certainly Elizabeth. It was 
supposed by Warburton that by "the mermaid on a 
dolphin's back '' was meant Mary Queen of Scots (the 
dauphirCs wife), and by the " stars,** the English nobles 
who fell in her quarrel. It has been shown, however, 
that a mermaid on a dolphin's back, and shooting fires, 
actually formed part of the Kenil worth festivities with 
which Leicester entertained Elizabeth, when aiming at 
his mistress's hand, and which Shakespeare as a boy 
may have witnessed. Elizabeth escaped heart-whole, 
but Lettice, wife of the Earl of Essex, was at that time 
falsely loved by Leicester, and she it has been suggested 
— ^perhaps over-ingeniously — may be " the little western 
flower." Edwabd Dowden : Shakespeare. 

SXEBCISE. 

Prove tJie following propositions : — 

1. Newspapers educate the public. 

2. This has been a bad summer for corn. 

3. The man who was in our garden wore rubber heels. 

4. That house was cheaply built. 

6. This book has been left out in the rain. 
6. Mr. Brown has been a good mayor. 

Argument from Example and from Analogy. — 

Sometimes people try to argue that because one person, 
or thing, or situation, resembles another, what is true 
of one is necessarily true of the other. Such reasoning 
is open to very severe criticism and should be avoided 
by careful thinkers. Note the following condemnation 
of this sort of argument. 

The leader, if we may trust the telegrams, has not 
been content to take a passive part in an agitation 
of the merits of which he can know nothing. He has 
come forward in Eastern Bengal, where some three- 
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fifths of the population are Mahommedans, as the eager 
partisan of the Hindus. His knowledge of the move- 
ment which he is patronizing, and of the state of the 
Indian races and of Indian affairs, may be measured by 
the language which he is said to have used on Monday at 
Barisal. He promised, we are told, " to do his best to 
assist in making India a self-governing colony like 
Canada," and he went on to declare that " what was 
good for the Canadians must be good for the Indians." 
We could desire no more illuminating example of the 
childish generalizations which are characteristic of 
arrogance coupled with half-education. The fallacy of 
this sample of logic in the affairs of empire is trans- 
parent and contemptible. — The London Times. 

The Brief. — The outline of an argument is called a 
brief. Lawyers who are to discuss a case in court, 
make out skeleton outlines of the arguments which 
they intend to bring forward, and these briefs are 
constructed with great care. Study the outline, below, 
of the following paragraphs. Note that the substance 
of each paragraph is given in a few words ; the rest 
of the paragraph is simply exposition of the central 
truth. Note, also, that under III come four sub-heads 
which are connected with the main head by means of 
the conjunction ybr. 

Extract fbom Bubkb^s Conciliation with the Colonies, 

America, gentlemen say, is a noble object. It is an 
object well worth fighting for. Certainly it is, if 
fighting a people be the best way of gaining them. 
Gentlemen in this respect will be led to their choice of 
means by their complexions * and their habits. Those 

* Temperament. 
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who understand the military art will of course have 
some predilection for it. Those who wield the thunder 
of the state may have more confidence in the efficacy 
of arms. But I confess, possibly for want of this 
knowledge, my opinion is much more in favor of 
prudent management than of force ; considering force 
not as an odious, but a feeble instrument for preserving 
a people so numerous, so active, so growing, so spirited 
as this, in a profitable and subordinate connection 
with us. 

First, Sir, permit me to observe that the use of force 
alone is but temporary. It may subdue for a moment, 
but it does not remove the necessity of subduing again ; 
and a nation is not governed which is perpetually to be 
conquered. 

My next objection is its uncertainty. Terror is not 
always the effect of force, and an armament is not a 
victory. If you do not succeed, you are without 
resource; for, conciliation failing, force remains; but 
force failing, no further hope of reconciliation is left. 
Power and authority are sometimes bought by kindness ; 
but they can never be begged as alms by an em- 
poverished and defeated violence. 

A further objection to force is, that you impair the 
object by your very endeavors to preserve it. The 
thing you fought for is not the thing which you recover ; 
but depreciated, sunk, wasted, and consumed in the 
contest. Nothing less will content me than whole 
America. I do not choose to consume its strength 
along with our own, because in all parts it is the British 
strength that I consume. I do not choose to be caught 
by a foreign enemy at the end of this exhausting con- 
flict ; and still less in the midst of it. I may escape ; 
but I can make no insurance against such an event. 
Let me add, that I do not choose wholly to break the 
American spirit ; because it is the spirit that has made 
the countiy. 

Lastly, we have no sort of escpertencein favor of force 
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as an instrument in the rule of our colonies. Their 
growth and their utility has been owing to methods 
altogether different. Our ancient indulgence has been 
said to be pursued to a fault. It may be so. But we 
know, if feeling is evidence, that our fault was more 
tolerable than our attempt to mend it; and our sin far 
more salutary than our penitence. 

I. America is an object well worth gaining. 
II. It is an object well worth fighting for. 
III. Fighting America is not the best way of gain- 
ing it, for, 

A. The use of force brings about only tem- 

porary results ; 

B. Force is objectionable because of the im- 

certainty of its effects ; 

C. Force is objectionable because it impairs 

the object it seeks to preserve ; 

D. Parliament has had no experience in favor 

of force in ruling colonies. 
Study the following brief, which is based upon a 
famous oration by John Milton. This outline does 
not follow all the intricacies of Milton's argument, but 
presents the most important details. Eead the brief 
carefully, without reference to the oration itself. 
Note that the outline is made a connected whole by 
the use of conjunctions, for^ aince^ and because. This 
use of conjunctions to give coherence to the proofs is a 
very important part of the drawing of briefs. Observe 
closely the way in which the minor proofs are grouped 
under the main proofs, and note the use of numerals, 
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letters, and figures to indicate the coordinate relations 
of the various proofs. Kemember that in making out 
a brief it is necessary to be very scrupulous in indicat- 
ing the heads and the subheads of an argument. 

Examine each portion of the argument, deciding if 
it is inductive, or deductive, if it is a priori^ or a 
posteriori. Is there any attempt at persuasion, here? 
What seems to you the strongest argument Milton 
advances? Is the argument arranged with a view to 
climax? 

The conditions under which Milton wrote were 
these : a law had been passed, in England, forbidding 
the publication of any work not approved by licensers 
appointed to act as censors of the press. The title 
(A-re-op-a- jit-i-ca) is imitated from Greek, meaning an 
appeal to the Areopagus, or Great Council of Athens. 
Milton addressed the Parliament of England. 

Areopagitica. 

A Speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing. 

Intboduction. 

I. In addressing Parliament Milton is moved by 
doubt and fear, but more by hope and joy, for 

A. His topic is his country's liberty. 

B. His audience is a Parliament that 

1. Has served the cause of liberty in Eng- 

land; 

2. Will repeal an Act if convinced that it is 

disadvantageous to the country. 
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Bbibf Pbopbb. 

Statement of the question : Parliament should repeal 
the order, — that no book, pamphlet, or paper shall 
henceforth be printed, unless it is duly licensed. 
Statement of proofs to be used : 
I. The inventors of this system are those whom 
Parliament would be loath to imitate. 
II. Whatever sort books are, they should be free. 

III. This order to suppress scandalous, seditious, 

or libellous books will not prevent corruption 
of the mind. 

IV. This order will be a discouragement to learning 

and a hindrance to truth. 

DiBECT Proof. 

I. The inventors of this system are those whom 
Parliament would be loath to imitate, for 
A. The wicked and tyrannous popes of the 
Inquisition were the first to license books. 

Refftation, ok Indibect Peoof. 

Objection : Though the inventors were bad the thing 
may be good. 

Answer: The thing was easy for any one to de- 
vise and yet the best and wisest 
commonwealths through all ages and 
occasions have forebome to use it. 

DiBECT Pboof. 

IL Whatever sort books are they should be free, for 
A. Books establish virtue and truth, since 
i. Virtue and truth are established by 
a knowledge and trial of evil as 
well as of good. 
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2. Books give us this knowledge of 
vice and of error as well as of 
virtue and of truth. 

III. This order to suppress scandalous, seditious, or 

libellous books will not prevent corrup- 
tion of the mind, for 

A. Such an edict closes only one gate against 

corruption, since 
1. If we regulate printing to rectify 
manners we must regulate all re- 
creations and pastimes, such as, 
music, dancing, pictures, dress, 
conversation, and society. 

B. It aims to remove by force things that 

tempt men to sin, but does not at- 
tempt to overcome the tendency of 
human nature to sin. 

C. It is incompletely executed, for 

1. Many books of older times are still 
in circulation, without having been 
examined by the licensers. 

D. It cannot prevent the spread of error and 

evil by means of oral discussion. 

E. It cannot be wisely administered, for 

1. Licensers will be ignorant, imperious, 
remiss, or basely pecuniary, for 
a. Learned and judicious men are 

always rare. 
h. Learned and judicious men will 

not accept an office as tedious 

and displeasing. 

IV. This order will be a discouragement to learning 

and a hindrance to truth, for 

A. Scholars will hesitate to endure the in- 

dignity of submitting their work to 
careless, or ignorant licensers. 

B. Valuable additions to books may be lost, 

for 
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1. Scholars will be discouraged by con- 
sideratious of time from seeking 
the licenser's approval to each 
new idea. 

C. No man will be able to teach new ideas, 

with proper authority, for 
1. The licenser is to admit only those 
truths already accepted by the 
world. 

D. Books of deceased authors will suffer, for 

1. Timid or presumptuous licensers 
will be at liberty to remove the 
choicest passages from books. 

E. Such a law is a vilifying of the whole 

nation, for 

1. It assumes that all the wit and 

learning of the nation may be 
comprehended by a few licensers. 

2. It is a disgraceful punishment and 

servitude to writers, for 
a. They are punished before 

offense. 
h. They are more harshly 
treated than debtors, or 
delinquents, who may go 
without a jailor. 
8. It is a reproach to thb common 
people, for 

a. It accuses them of being in a 
weak state of faith. 
4. It throws suspicion upon our min- 
isters, for 
a. We seem to fear that their 
people's faith will be over- 
thrown by a new pamph- 
let. 

F. The trial of this system in other nations 

has reduced learning to a servile state. 
27 
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O. It will seem that the order is a revival of 
Prelaty and the overthrow of our 
boasted church reformation. 

H. It will prevent the spreading of truth 
already known, for 

1. Laymen will cease to exercise foith 

and knowledge, since 

a. They can abandon these 
things to persons ap- 
pointed to decide them. 

2. Pastors will be made indolent in 

tiie service of tnith, for 
a. They will not be forced to 
combat new doctrines and 
errors. 
8. Champions of truth will be pre- 
vented from having open and 
free discussion, for 
a. New and heretical doctrines 
will be spread secretly, 
orally, and not in pub- 
lished form. 
I. It will be an incredible loss and detriment 
to the intellectual life of the nation, 
for 
1. It will suppress all the knowledge, 
progress, and new light sprung 
up in England and destined by 
God to reach the highest point 
human capacity can soar to. 

CONCLUSION. 

I. The matter should be settled in a spirit of 

patience and toleration. 
II. The highest service of truth lies not in licensing 
and suppressing but in giving freedom, for 
A. Truth is always victor in an open encounter 
with error. 
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B. Truth has many shapes and may, falsely 

mistaken for error, be prohibited. 

C. Truth is revealed by degrees and is not 

confined to times, persons, or places. 
III. To redress an error willingly and speedily is a 
virtue to be expected of this Parliament, 
for 
A. This virtue is possessed only by the 
greatest and wisest men. 

EXEBCISE. 

Draw a brief for one of the following propositions : — 

1. Commencement exercises in high schools should be 

abolished. 

2. A public officer should receive no salary. 

3. Every city should provide for band concerts dur- 

ing every week in summer. 

4. Americans should study European history. 

6. Europe encourages the production of art more 
than America does. 

6. The tariff should be abolished. 

7. The president of the United States should always 

be a lawyer. 

8. Intercollegiate debating should be encouraged. 

9. Our diplomatic service should be reconstructed. 
10. Every city should provide free lectures on hygiene. 

Develop your argument from the brief that you have 
drawn. 

Acknowledgment of Sources. — ^In writing an argu- 
ment, you should always quote, at the foot of the page, 
your authorities, — ^the sources from which you derive 
your evidence. At the end of your paper you should 
always give a list of the authorities, usually arranged 
alphabetically. Study the example, below, very care- 
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fully, and use this as a model for footnote references. 
Consult also the model bibliography on page 370. 

The name Guy is possibly a Norman reproduction of 
the Old English Wigod, or of wig, war.* * Wig,' says 
Ward,t was a common name down to the Conquest : it 
would naturally be pronounced Gwi by many of the 
Normans. An historical Wigod of Wallingford was 
cupbearer to Edward the Confessor, and in favor with 
the Conqueror. There is at least nothing absurd, 
remarks Ward,1: in the conjecture that Guy might 
stand for some mythical ancestor of Wigod of Balling- 
ford. When, in the fourteenth century, Guy had 
become famous, and was treated by the chroniclers as 
an historical character, Rous, the chaplain and geneal- 
ogist of the Beauchamps, the Norman Earls of War- 
wick, claimed to trace their descent from Guy through 
Wigod of Wallingford. § 

A. H. Billings : Middle English Metrical Bomancea, 

♦Price, in Warton's History of English Poetry, 1840. § 5 I. 171n. 

fWard, Catalogue of Romances in the Department of Manuicripte 
in the British Museum, 1883, p. 474. 

tp. 474. of. Onomasticon Angh'JSaxameum, Cambridge, 1897. 
pp. 486-92. 

§ pp. 475-76, 

Good practice can be gained by drawmg briefs from 
famous arguments. The Orations of Cicero, the Speeches 
of Burke, of Daniel Webster, and of various other 
English and American statesmen are easily accessible. 

KKVIEW OF ARGUMENTATION. 

1. Explain the difference between persuasion and 
conviction. 

2. Explain what is meant by evidence, and name 
the different kinds of evidence. 
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8. Explain how inductive arguments and deductive 
arguments are constructed. 

4. Name the important parts of an argument, ex- 
plaining the steps by which the whole argument is 
built up from the beginning. 

5. State the differences between exposition and 
argumentation. 



CHAPTER III 

TYPES OP POETRY 

Thebe are three main classes of poetry, — epic, lyric, 
and dramatic. These classes have been evolved from 
rude beginnings by a slow process of growth and 
change, and are to be recognized partly by means of 
the subject-matter and partly by means of the form of 
each. 

Epic* An epic is a narrative poem, usually of 
some length. The verse form most frequently em- 
ployed in English is either blank verse or heroic couplet. 

The main divisions of epic are as follows : — 

Heroic Poem. The heroic poem is a recital of a 
complete story in which a certain end is won by the 
martial achievements of a hero celebrated for strength 
and courage. It is one of the oldest and most popular 
forms of poetry. The heroic poem may be a folk 
epic, i.e.y the story may have been handed down by 

* In these dellnitions the effort has been to give certain essential 
facts, while leaving much for the student to discover for himself. 
It is suggested, therefore, that various poems be put into the hands 
of students, in order that they may make observations for 
themselves in regard to the following topics: setting, characters, 
plot, episodes and digressions, use of dialogue, aphorisms, style 
(diction and imagery), versification, and purpose. 

422 
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oral tradition, until some one gave it definite shape in 
writing. The Greek Uiad and our Old English 
Beowulf are examples of the folk epic. 

The heroic poem may be a written epic, composed, 
in imitation of a folk epic, by a single author. Virgil's 
jEneid and Milton's Paradise Lost are examples of 
the written epic. 

Mock Epic. — The mock-epic, or mock-heroic poem, 
is one in which a trivial subject is treated in the grand 
heroic style. 

Ex, Chaucer : The NurCs PHest'% Tale. 
Pope: The Rape of the Loch, 

Metrical Romance. — ^The metrical romance is a tale 
in verse dealing with love, adventure, and mystery. 
These romances were very popular during the Middle 
Ages. The metrical romance is frequently written in 
octosyllabic couplet. 

Ex. MedisBval. JSdveiok the Dane. 

Modern. Scott: The Ladj/ of the Lake. 

Sometimes the metrical romance is also a romance 
of chivalry, recounting the adventures of a knight who 
sought to fulfill his chivalric vows. His duty was to 
display his strength and honor in the defense of the 
church or in the protection of women. Warfare, 
ranging from bloody battles to mock tournaments, gave 
him abundant opportunity to prove himself a true 
knight. 
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Ex. MedifiBval. Ghiy of Warwick, 

MedisBval. Arthur story: Sir Oawain and the 

Ghreen KnighL 
Modern. Scott: Marmion, 

Ballad. — The ballad is a brief narrative poem, 
rugged yet musical, which tells in dramatic fashion 
some traditional tale, historical, romantic, domestic, 
or supernatural. That the true ballad was the work 
of a people, not of a single author, is shown by the 
constant repetition of the same incidents, epithets, 
imagery, etc., which were common property. The 
ballad probably grew out of the songs that accom- 
panied dancing, the well-known story being chanted 
by one or another of the more musical, while the en- 
tire company united in singing the refrain. 

The ballad stanza is usually a definite form (see 

page ). Examples of old ballads handed down 

orally are : — 

Sir Patrick Spens, 
Fair Annie, 

Iwa Sisters of JBinnorie, 
The Wife of Usher's WeU. 

Examples of later ballads, imitative of the old. 

Rossetti : 27ie Eing^s Tragedy, 
Keats : La JBeUe Dame Sans Msrci, 

Allegory. — The allegory is a didactic work, of 
dual purpose, in which the persons represented are 
to be regarded as symbolic of some truth. The outer 
and apparent story is intended to please the reader, 
the inner story is intended to instruct him. 
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Ex. Spenser : The Faerie Qieeene. 

The outer story of the first book is a romance of 
chivalry in which the Eed Cross Knight goes forth to 
release the parents of the Princess Una from a dragon. 
The inner story is the effort of Holiness (Knight) 
and Truth (Una) to free the world (her parents) from 
sin (dragon). 

A social allegory, such as Langland's Piers Plow- 
man^ deals with problems of man's relation to man and 
to the state. 

A religious allegory, such as Dryden's 27ie Hind 
cmd the Panther y deals with questions of the church. 

The allegory may take other forms, lyric or 
dramatic. 

Ex, The Pearle^ an elegy. 

Milton : Comus^ a masque. 

It is sometimes combined with satire; as in Dryden's 
Absalom and Achitophely which is a satiric political 
allegory. 

The Reflective or Philosophical Epic is a recital of 
a poet's meditations. It may be autobiographical, i.e. 
the story of the growth of a poet's mind, as Words- 
worth's Prdude. 

The Descriptive Epic is devoted to descriptions of 
nature, accompanied by some reflection. 

Ex. Cowper: The Task. 

Thomson: The Seasons. 
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The Idyll is a brief descriptive poem which pictures 
scenes of simple happiness. It is closely connected 
with dramatic poetry. 

JEfe. Milton: VAlUgro. 

Bums : The CoU€r*8 Saturday Night 

Formerly the idyll was identified with pastoral, but 
this was due to error. Pastoral poetry, whose aim is 
to show the rustic joys aiid sorrows of those who guard 
the pasturing herds, may appear in any form, epic, 
lyric, or dramatic. 

-Efc. Pastoral idyll. Breton : PhiUida and Corid(m. 

A Drama * is a work, usually intended for produc- 
tion upon the stage, in which a complete plot, or story, 
is worked out through action and speech. 

Tragedy, — A tragedy is a drama in which there is 
conflict and struggle, sometimes between physical 
forces, sometimes between spiritual forces. Little 
happens by chance ; events are due chiefly to 
the will of the main actors, and event is linked to 
event by the strict law of logical cause and effect. 
Defeat is usual for the tragic hero, who, in the highest 
kind of tragedy, is the victim of his own misdeeds or 
false judgments. The effect of tragedy upon the 

*In studying drama students should consider such questions as: 
theme, setting (time and place); character drawing (change and 
growth of character); plot, sub-plots; use of prose in poetic dramas; 
division into acts and scenes and function of each scene; use of 
monologue, dialogue; versification; style. 
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spectators is to quicken their nobler emotions and to 
rouse a vivid sense of the sublimity of life. Every 
weU-constructed tragedy has a clearly marked intro- 
duction, a gradual rising action, or growing complica- 
tion of the threads of the story, which come to a 
climax of entanglement, usually about the middle of 
the play. From the climax on to the end, the various 
knots are gradually untied, through the falling action, 
until at the catastrophe, or conclusion, all the interests 
are settled. 

Ex, Physical forces in conflict. Marlowe : Tamberlaine. 

Spiritual forces (and physical also) in conflict. 
Shakespeare : £ing Lear, 

Comedy. — In comedy the aim of the writer is to 
exhibit the various incongruities and inconsistencies in 
human nature and to show the part played in h\imau 
life by accident, or chance. The structure of comedy 
is far less definite and orderly than that of tragedy ; a 
comedy is frequently little more than a sequence of 
scenes loosely connected by the choice of the play- 
wright, not joined irrevocably by the laws of strict 
cause and effect. Tragi-comedy has the most depend- 
ence upon orderly structure and law; farce is the 
most lawless and inconsequent of the types of comedy. 

Tragi-comedy is comedy in which, for a while, 
disasters threaten the chief characters, who are finally 
preserved from evil and made happy. In the first half 
of a tragi-comedy there is usually a fairly close resem- 
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blance to tragedy. After the tragic climax, events 
are worked out with less attention to probability. 

Ex, Shakespeare : The Merchant of Venice, 

Romantic comedy exhibits the happy chances that 
attend the fortunes of true lovers. Adventure and 
mystery play their part in leading up to a happy 
ending. 

JEx. Shakespeare : As You Like It, 

Comedy of situation, or farce, is comedy in which 
an odd initial situation is made to yield amusement by 
means of multiplied confusions. 

JSfe. Shakespeare: The Comedy of Errors, 

Melodrama depends upon incidents which are start- 
ling and improbable ; it exaggerates the pathetic and 
the comic elements of life; it shows character as 
wholly good or wholly bad, and makes spectacular 
effects of first importance. 

Ex, The dramatization of Uncle TorrCs Cabin, 

Satiric comedy aims to effect reforms by ridiculing 
men and manners. The satire may vary in intensity, 
being sometimes severe and sometimes merely good 
humored. 

Comedy of manners and comedy of character derive 
their comic effects from the presentation of men's 
weaknesses, errors, deceits, or affectations. 
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jEfc. Highly satiric. Jonson: Every Man in his Hum(mr. 
Slightly satiric. Sheridan : Tfie School for Scandal. 

Comedy of intrigue is devoted to showing a plotter 
(or plotters) who, in planning to attain certain ends, 
overreaches himself and wins just punishment. 

Ex, Highly satiric. Jonson : Volpone. 

Slightly satiric. Goldsmith : She Stoops to Conquer, 

Miracle plays arose from the expansion of the 
dramatic elements in the church service. It is the 
name given to the mediaeval cycles of plays which 
represented the history of the world from the Fall of 
Lucifer to the Last Judgment, by means of simple 
scenes, such as Noah's Flood, which is comic ; the 
Adoration of the Kings, which is touched with a rude 
spirit of beauty and reverence ; and the tragic scenes 
of the Crucifixion. 

From the simple scenes enacted in the church came 
longer scenes enacted in the churchyard and, finally, 
the plays were presented on wooden scaffolds, or 
pageants, which were dragged from street to street in 
swift succession so that in the course of time the 
people gathered at each street comer saw the entire 
cycle. 

Ex, Cycle of miracle plays : The York Plays, 

A morality play is a drama in which abstract per- 
sonages play their parts in presenting a story intended 
to instruct the audience in certain moral truths. 
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Ex. Eoeryman. 

An interlude is a play, loosely constructed, intended 
to entertain an audience, perhaps between courses in a 
feast, perhaps during the intervals of more formal 
amusements. 

Ex. J. Heywood : The Eour JP's. 

A masque is a dramatic performance depending 
upon elaborate scenic effects, singing, dancing, and 
recitation. The plot is very slight and is frequently 
based upon some bit of classic story. The masque 
usually was given to celebrate some great occasion. 

Ms. Jonson: The Hue and Cry after Cupid. 

An eclogue was primarily a dialogue designed to 
reveal certain phases of pastoral life ; often the eclogue 
is allegorical under its pastoral imagery. 

Ex. Pastoral. Spenser: August Eclogue of The 
Shepheardes Calender. 

Ex. Allegorical. Spenser: Maye Eclogue of The 
Shepheardes Calender. 

An eclogue may deal with other than pastoral 
subjects. 

Ex. Shenstone : A Culinary Eclogue. 

A chronicle play portrays in dramatic fashion either 
the life of a famous person or the events in a certain 
historical period. 
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JSk. Biography : Sir Thomas More. 

History : The Troublesome Eeiffn of Sing John. 

Lyric* The lyric poem is brief, musical, and 
touched with some degree of emotion. There are 
many kinds of lyric poetry and numberless verse forms. 

The elegy i^ a poem lamenting loss, change, or 
death. The early English elegies were pagan in their 
spirit of hopeless desolation ; the later elegies introduce 
the Christian hope of a future life '' where losses are 
restored." 

Ma. Pagan. The Wanderer. 

Christian. Temiyson : In Memoriam. 
Pastoral elegy. Milton : Lycidas. 

Song. — A song is, primarily, verse intended to be 
sung and should, therefore, contain open vowels and 
liquid consonants. A song may be upon almost any 
subject, and in any style, so long as it is musical and 
expressive of feeling. 

Ej^ Religious song, or hymn. Addison : The Spa- 
cious Firmament on High. 

Love song. Burns : My love is like a redy red 
rose. 

Patriotic song. Howe: The Battle Hymn of 
the HepuMic. 

Nature lyric. Wordsworth : The Daffodils. 

*In lyric poetry a student should note theme (central idea); 
method of developing theme (detaUs, specific instances, contrast, 
cause and effect); versification (metre, rime scheme, stanza); figures; 
personality of the author and his purpose in writing. 
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Sonnet.— Almost any subject may be treated in a 
sonnet, provided that subject may be regarded emo- 
tionally. The favorite topic is love in some phase. 
For structure, etc. , see page . Often love sonnets 
are grouped in a sonnet-cycle. These were very 
popular during the Elizabethan era. 

Ex. Shakespeare: Sonnets. 

Later, Rossetti : The House of Life. 

The ode is written in celebration of some person or 
thing, or event, or abstract idea. It is characterized 
by exaltation of feeling, elevation of style, and intricate 
irregularity of verse form. 

Mc. Wordsworth: Ode on the Intimations oflm- 
mortcdity, 

A marriage ode is called an epithala/mion. 
Ex. Spenser: JE^ithalamion, 

The English ode permits great variety of versifica- 
tion and allows entire freedom to the individual poet, 
who need recognize no law but that of musical 
expression. 

The Pindaric ode is imitated from the Greek odes 
of Pindar, which were intended for chanting. The 
Pindaric ode consists of a regular series of stanzas, — 
strophe, antistrophe, and epode. The structure of the 
strophes in an individual ode is the same, the anti- 
strophes are uniform and so are the epodes. Each ode 
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has its own law in regard to the number of verses in a 
strophe, or antistrophe, or epode. 

JSb. Gray : The Progress of Poesy. 

The Horatian ode, imitated from the Latin odes of 
Horace, is characterized by simplicity of structure; 
each stanza is like the preceding stanza, as in any lyric. 

JEx, Collins : Ode to Evening. 
28 



OHAPTEE IV 

THB STUDY OF SELECTED MASTERPIBCBS 

The Study of Lyoidas 

(To be pursued in connection with an annotated edition of the 
poem) 

INTRODUOTOBY INFORMATION 

Author : John Milton. 

Title : a pastoral name borrowed from Theocritus, 
a Greek writer of pastoral poetry. 

Circumstances that led to the writing of the poem : 
Edward King, a classmate of Milton at Cam- 
bridge University, was drowned while on his 
way from England to Ireland, 1637. 

Date of publication : 1638. 

Form of the poem: a pastoral elegy. Milton 
lamented the death of his friend in figurative 
manner, using the language and imagery of 
shepherd life. He imitated the pastorals of 
classical poets. 

QXTESTIONS on LYOIDAS. 

I. Stmcture and Order of Thought. — Be sure 
that you know the meaning of every word in 
434 
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the poem. Look up unfamiliar words in the 
Dictionary, or in the notes in the edition of 
Lycidas which you use. Answer each of the 
following questions. 
Lines 1-14. Thb Lsn-EODUonoN. 

What do laurel, myrtle, and ivy symbolize? 
What does Milton mean by once more^ what has he 
written before this poem? Why does he call the 
berries Tia/rsh and crude t Why are his fingers ybrc^ t 
What is the meaning of sad occasion dear? In what 
kind of literature did Lycidas excel ? What sort of 
lament does Lycidas deserve ? 

How much information does the author give you 
in this introduction in regard to the circumstances that 
led to his writing this poem, his own experience in 
literature, his affection for King, and his admiration 
for King ? 
Lines 15-22. The Invocation. 

Upon whom does Milton call to assist him in 
mourning for King ? Why ? What is meant by 
sweep the string? What are lucky words? What 
fate does Milton hope will be his when he dies ? 

What is the purpose of this invocation ? What 
poets did Milton imitate in this address ? 
Lines 23-36. Keminisoencbs of Companionship. 

What was the self -same hill? What associations 
had King and Milton had there ? WhatjfecA; did they 
feed? What were the rural ditties? Who were the 
Satyrs ? the Fauns ? Who was Old Damoetas ? 
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What kind of friendship had existed between 
King and Milton ? What experiences and tastes did 
they ha\re in common? 

Lines 37-49. The Mournebs. 

Why does Milton represent Nature as the first 
mourner for King ? What concrete things mourn his 
loss ? Why do they mourn, what do they lose in his 
death ? 

Lines 60-63. Eeproach of the Nymphs. 

Who might have saved King from death ? What 
guardians were absent ? Why does Milton suggest 
the comparison with Orpheus ? 

Lines 64-84. Digression, concerning Fame. 

What, according to Milton, is the world's opinion 
of poetry ? Is poetry loved ? Does it bring rewards ? 
Why do men seek fame ? What is true fame ? 
Where is it found ? How long does it endure ? 

Lines 85-102. The Testimony of the Powers of the 
Sea. 
To what poets does Milton refer in Fountain 
Arethuse and in Minciusf What is the attitude of 
the powers of the sea toward King ? What were the 
conditions of wind and water when he was lost? 
What was the cause of the disaster ? 

Lines 103-131. Digression, concerning the Church. 

What was the feeling at Cambridge over the death 

of King? What was the feeling of the Church? 
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What were the conditions in the Church at this time? 
Who is the wolff What is the tnjoo-lumd&d engine f 
Lines 132-164. Aposteophe to Alpheus. 

What is the meaning of this invocation to Alpheus? 
What flowers should be strewn upon the hearse of 
King? Why can they not be placed upon his bier? 
To whose care does Milton commit the body of King? 
Lines 166-185. Aposteophe to the Shepherds. 

Where is King now? What reason for rejoicing is 
there? What is King's future relation to the spot 
where he lost his life? 
Lines 186-193. Conclusion. 

By whom was this elegy sung? To whom was it 
sung? when? to what instrument? What waa 
the character of the song? What is the future of 
the singer? 

11. Style and Diction. — Count the number of 
verses in several of the sentences. What is the aver- 
age length of a Miltonic sentence? What is the 
order of words and clauses in the sentence? How 
does it compare with the order of modern prose ? 

Abchaio Words. What is the meaning of the fol- 
lowing words : — dear^ meed^ lucky ^ a- field ^ westering^ 
hoots^ reft^ amam, recks^ apace, rathe, ruth, hapless, 
a/non, uncouth. 

Collect other examples of archaic words. 

Specific Words. Explain the specific suggestion, 
or picture, in the following words. Find synonyms 
for each word : — sere, shatter, welter, sultry, hattening. 
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sloped^ slits the thin-spun life, gust^ footing slow^ 
sanguine flower^ scra/mhle^ freaked with jet ^ whelming 



Collect other examples of specific words. 

FiGUKEs OP Speech. Explain the figures of speech 
in the following quotations : — huild the lofty rhyme^ 
melodiotcs tear^ Sisters of the sacred weU^ sweep the 
si/ring^ the opening eyelids of the mom^ winds her 
svUry hom^ his westering whed^ flowers that their gay 
wardrobe wea/r^ shaggy top of Mona^ wizard si/ream^ 
Farm is the spur^ my oatproceedsj beaked promontory ^ 
level brine J perfidious ba/rk^ rigged with curses dark^ 
lecm and flashy songs^ the swart star sparely looks, the 
watery floor, so sinks the day-star in the ocean bed. 

Whenever you find a passage that is hard to un- 
derstand, study it closely in order to discover if it is 
not figurative language that causes your diflBculty. 
Had Milton a favorite figure of speech? How many 
different kinds are used in Zycidas f 

iMirATioNs. "What great poets has Milton imitated 
in this poem? Look through the notes very carefully, 
noting every passage pointed out as imitation. 

Allusions. To what classical personages does 
Milton refer? How frequently do these allusions 
occur? For what sort of audience was the poem 
written? Are the allusions the same as those in Mil- 
ton's other poems? What allusions are there to the 
Bible? How do you account for the presence of both 
in the same poem? Are they contradictory? To 
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what geographical places does Milton refer? Do these 
places really exist? 

Eeferenobs to Nature. Collect all the references 
to Kature and classify them under the following 
heads: — (1) water, (2) wind, (3) trees, (4) shrubs 
and vines, (5) flowers, (6) animals, or fish, or birds, 
(7) heavenly bodies. 

III. Form of the Poem. A Pastoral Elegy.— What 
is the meaning of the word pastoral t How many 
shepherds appear in this poem? How many pastoral 
references are there, such as references \jofood^ to the 
fold^ to the care of ihiQ flocks? Why did Milton use 
this imagery? What did he expect to gain by it? 
Does it make the poem more pleasing to you to 
find these pictures of shepherd life? 

What is the meaning of elegy f What is the subject 
of an elegy? How much must the author of an elegy 
know about the person for whom he mourns? How 
much affection had Milton for King? Why did he 
regret King's death? Does he make you feel that 
King's death was a loss to the world? Would you 
recommend this elegy to a man whose friend had 
died? What other famous elegies are there in English 
literature? 

Versification. Scan fifty verses. What is the 
metre? Study the rime of these verses. What is the 
rime scheme? Is there any onomatopoeia in the poem? 
Is there any alliteration? 

IV. Author.— What are the facts of Milton's life? 
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What was his education? What was his character 
and what his ideals? Who were his friends? What 
other poems did he write? How do they compare 
with this in subject, style, and popularity? What is 
his most noticeable quality, — logic, passion, or imagi- 
nation? 

V. Age. — What other works were written in this 
age in England? What were the characteristics of 
the period? What suggestions are there in Lycidaa 
in regard to conditions of English life at this time? 

TOPICS FOR THEMES. 

NARRATION. 

1. The life of Milton. 

2. The life of Edward King. 

8. The journey of King to Ireland. 

4. The incidents of a day during the residence of 

Milton and King at Cambridge. 
6. The history of the elegy in English poetry. 

DESCRIPTION. 

1. Cambridge University. 

2. The country around Cambridge. 

3. The Nymphs. 

4. Camus. 

6. The sea during the voyage of the " fatal bark." 
6. The flowers that should have strewn the hearse of 
Lycidaa, 

EXPOSITION. 

1. The meaning of pastoral elegy, 

2. The purpose of Milton in writing Lyddas, 
8. Milton's opinion of fame. 
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4. The condition of the English Church in Milton's 

time. 
6. The character of Edward King. 

6. The characteristics of the poetry of Lycidas. 

7. The meaning of lines 85-102. 

ARGUMENTATION. 

1. Milton, in ZycidaSy was always imitative. 

2. Milton used inversion. 

8. Milton's grief for the death of King was not deeply 

personal. 
4. Milton's style is very figurative. 
6. Milton's verse is onomatopoetic. 
6. Milton was a lover of nature. 

The Study of Macbeth. 
The study of Macbeth should be preceded by a study 
of the life and work of Shakespeare, and of the drama 
in England. Information in regard to these subjects 
may be found in histories of literature, or may be given 
in lectures by the teacher. In studying the play, 
students should look up every word and phrase that 
is not clearly understood in the fi.rst reading. 
Introductory Questions :— 

1. Why is the play called Macbeth t 

2. In what country do the events occur? 

3. In what year, century, or age do they occur? 

4. How many characters are there in the play? 
6. What is their rank and position? 

Questions on Each Scene. — 
Act I. 

Scene i. Where does the scene open? Under 
what atmospheric conditions? Who are the first 
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characters to appear? If they were represented upon 
the stage, how would they look, in face, figure, and 
costume? What is the action of scene one? What is 
the significance of the mention of Macbeth by the 
witches? What do they know of him? Have they 
ever talked with him? What effect do the short 
sentences give? Why did Shakespeare choose such a 
beginning for this play? What does it lead you 
to expect? Why did he not begin with clear 
weather and ordinary people? Are there any hints 
about the future? Are there any characters you 
wish to see? What is the significance of the words 
with which the scene closes? What is the function 
of the first scene of a drama? 

Scene 2. Where does scene two open? Who are 
the characters that appear? How would they look if 
presented upon the stage? What is the action of this 
scene? How much movement would there be if rep- 
resented upon the stage? What do you learn about 
Macbeth from this scene? What is his character? 
What epithets are applied to him? What deeds of 
his are recorded? What is the character of Duncan? 
What is his attitude toward Macbeth? What honor 
does he bestow upon Macbeth? Why? 

Scene 3. Where does scene three open? Who are 
the characters? What is the action? Why do the 
witches say : 

^ Sleep shall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his penthouse lid ? " 
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To whom may they refer? What would be the effect 
of the drum, upon the stage? Under what conditions 
does Macbeth appear? With whom? What is their 
personal appearance? What is the significance of 
Macbeth's first words? What effect do the saluta- 
tions of the witches have upon him? Upon Banquo? 
How do you account for the vanishing of the witches? 
Did Macbeth and Banquo see the witches or only hear 
them? How does Macbeth receive his appointment 
as Thane of Cawdor? What is the significance of the 
speeches made as asides by Macbeth? Why are they 
'' asides"? What is Banquo' s attitude toward Mac- 
beth near the end of the scene? What is the dif- 
ference between the way in which he regards the 
witches and the way in which Macbeth regards them? 

Scene 4. Where does this scene open? Who are 
the characters? What is the action? What would 
the characters look like upon the stage? What is the 
significance of Duncan's speech beginning '* there is 
no art"? Had Duncan been deceived by appear- 
ances? What is the character of Duncan? In what 
spirit does he greet Macbeth? Has he any doubt of 
Macbeth's loyalty? How does he greet Banquo? 
What effect does the naming of Cumberland as heir to 
the throne have upon Macbeth? With what words 
did Shakespeare end the scene? What effect do they 
have upon you in judging Macbeth's character and 
Duncan's character? 

Scene 5. Where is the scene ? How does it look ? 
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Who are the characters ? What is the action ? In 
what spirit does Lady Macbeth receive the news from 
her husband ? What is her opinion of his character ? 
What does she mean by '* chastise with the valour of 
my tongue" ? What is the character of Lady 
Macbeth ? What is the significance of Lady Macbeth's 
question, — '' When goes hence? "? What does Mac- 
beth understand by it ? What does his answer reveal ? 
What effect does her later speech have upon her 
husband ? What further revelation of Lady Macbeth's 
character do you find in the latter part of the scene ? 

Scene 6. Where is the scene ? Who are the 
characters ? What is the action? How would this 
scene look upon the stage ? What revelation is there 
here of ^he character of Duncan ? What is his 
attitude toward Lady Macbeth ? How does she 
receive the King ? What do you learn further about 
her character? 

Scene 7. What does Macbeth mean by ««it"in 
the first line? What are his arguments both for and 
against his contemplated action ? What does he lack 
to help him to accomplish his purpose ? What effect 
do Lady Macbeth's speeches have upon her husband ? 
What is his attitude toward her ? 

Review of Act I. 

What has been the action in Act I ? What has 
been the history of Macbeth's emotional life during 
this act? What varying emotions has he experi- 
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enced ? When did the idea of killing the king occur 
to him ? What helped it on ? What hindered 
him ? What is the character of Macbeth ? What 
is the character of Lady Macbeth ? What is the 
character of the King ? Does he deserve death ? 
Do you feel sympathy for him ? for Macbeth ? for 
Lady Macbeth ? Does anyone suspect Macbeth of 
evil designs ? 

ActIL 

Scene I, Where is the scene ? Who are the 
characters ? What is the action? What does Banquo 
mean by ''cursed thoughts" ? Why cannot Banquo 
sleep? Why does Macbeth not sleep ? Why does 
Macbeth say ''I think not of them" ? What is his 
attitude toward Banquo ? What is his state of mind 
in regard to his designs upon Duncan ? How difficult 
does the execution of the crime seem to him now ? 
Is his horror for the physical or for the spiritual 
nature of the crime he contemplates ? Why does he 
say ''the bell invites me"? Why does he say 
" Hear it not, Duncan " ? 

Scene 2. What is the place ? What is the hour ? 
Who are the characters ? What is the action ? What 
is Lady Macbeth's state of mind ? of body ? Why is 
her hearing so keenly alert? What sounds does she 
hear ? What effect do the sounds have upon her ? 
Why did she shrink from committing the crime ? 
What sounds do she and Macbeth hear? What state 
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of mind is shown by the brevity of their sentences in 
lines 14-21 ? Does Macbeth show any remorse for 
the deed ? Does Lady Macbeth show any signs of 
remorse ? Which displays more calmness and presence 
of mind? What proof have you to Support your 
belief ? 

Scene 3. Where is the scene ? Who are the 
characters ? What is the action ? What effect would 
the knocking of the porter have, if represented upon 
the stage ? How do the character and manners of 
the porter compare with Macbeth's ? Why did 
Shakespeare introduce a humorous scene here ? How 
does Macbeth answer the questions of Macduff and 
Lenox? Why does he say, *'He did appoint so" ? 
Why did Shakespeare introduce Lenox's description 
of the night ? What effect would it have upon an 
audience? In what words does Macduff report the 
crime ? How does Macbeth receive the announcement ? 
How does Lady Macbeth receive it ? Banquo ? 
Malcolm and Donalbain, ? Does Lady Macbeth really 
faint ? Does any one suspect Macbeth ? 

Scene 4. Where is the scene ? Who are the 
characters ? What is the character of Macduff ? 
Why does he refuse to attend the coronation of 
Macbeth? 

Review of Act n. What is the action of Act II ? 
What have you learned in regard to the character of 
Macbeth, Lady Macbeth, Banquo, Macduff ? Does 
any one suspect Macbeth ? Is there any one who will 
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be likely to dispute his claim to the throne ? How 
much of this act, if represented upon the stage, would 
excite horror, fear, and similar emotions in the 
audience ? 

Act m. 

Scene I. Where is the scene ? Who are the 
characters ? What is the action ? What is the 
character of Banquo as revealed here ? What is Mac- 
beth's attitude toward Banquo ? What position has 
he given him ? Why does Macbeth inquire so minutely 
about Banquo' s departure ? Does Macbeth show any 
signs of remorse ? of fear ? Why does he attempt to 
prejudice the murderers against Banquo ? How does 
he dare speak so freely and frankly to the murderers ? 
How does his attitude toward the murder of Banquo 
compare with that toward the murder of Duncan ? 

Scene 2. Where is this scene? Who are the 
characters? What is the action? What is Lady 
Macbeth's state of mind ? Macbeth's ? Which shows 
more resolution ? 

Scene 3, Where is the scene ? What is the action? 
Why does Shakespeare introduce this murder scene 
in such a concrete fashion when he had Duncan slain 
behind the scenes ? 

Scene 4. Where is the scene ? Who are the 
characters ? What is the action ? What is the 
attitude of the lords toward Macbeth ? What effect 
does the announcement of Banquo's death have upon 
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Macbeth ? "What in Macbeth' slanguage and behavior 
indicates that he sees Banquo's ghost ? How do the 
guests regard his conduct ? How does Lady Macbeth 
endeavor to restore him to his senses ? How does she 
try to excuse him to the company ? Is Macbeth's 
frenzy due to remorse, fear, or the actual presence of 
the ghost ? What is the significance of the last words 
of this scene ? 

Scene 5, Where is the scene ? What are the 
characters ? What is the action ? What is the 
attitude of the witches toward Macbeth ? What do 
they prophesy for his future ? 

Scene 6. Where is the scene ? Who are the 
characters ? "What is the action ? Is Macbeth 
suspected ? by how many people ? Who is his most 
dangerous enemy ? 

Review of Act III. What is the action of this act? 
How much power has Macbeth ? how many friends ? 
how many foes? How many crimes has he com- 
mitted ? Has he any fear ? Which is uppermost in 
his nature, ambition or remorse, good or evil ? What 
does he hope for in the future ? How much sympathy 
have you for Macbeth ? 

Act IV. 

Scene i. Where is the scene ? Who are the 
characters ? What is the action ? "What is the effect 
upon the audience, of the witches' song ? Why does 
Macbeth consult the witches ? What advice do the 
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witches offer him ? What effect do these things have 
upon Macbeth ? What is Lenox's attitude toward 
Macbeth ? What effect does his announcement have 
upon Macbeth ? What does Macbeth mean when he 
says: 

"The very firstlings of my heart shall be 
The firstlings of my hand " ? 

What is Macbeth's character at this time ? How does 
it compare with his character as shown in Act I ? 

Scene 2. Where is the scene ? Who are the 
characters ? What is the action ? Why does Mac- 
beth have Lady Macduff and her children slain ? 
What does it indicate in regard to Macbeth's character ? 

Scene 3. Where is the scene ? Who are the 
characters? What is the action ? What charges are 
brought against Macbeth ? By whom ? What is the 
character of Macduff ? of Malcolm ? What is their 
attitude toward each other ? What are their plans ? 
Who are their allies ? Why is the doctor introduced 
to report Macbeth's healing power ? Do all the 
people hate and fear Macbeth ? What effect does the 
announcement of the death of his wife and children 
have upon Macduff ? upon Malcolm ? With whom 
does Eoss sympathize ? 

Reviewof Act IV. 

What is the character of Macbeth as recorded in 
this scene? What is his position? Who are his 
friends? Who are his enemies? What are his plans? 
29 
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What is the state of his courage? "What fate does he 
deserve? 

ActV. 

Scene i. Where is the scene? Who are the char- 
acters? What is the action? What is the state of 
Lady Macbeth? What is the cause? How do her 
self-possession, hope, and courage compare with Mac- 
beth's? Why does Shakespeare use prose in this 
scene? Why does the doctor say, " I think but dare 
not speak"? 

Scene 2. Where is the scene? Who are the char- 
acters? What is the action? Why is Macbeth 
called the '' tyrant "? How does this characteriza- 
tion compare with those in Act I? How strong is the 
opposition to Macbeth? Upon what is it based? 
What are the plans of his foes? 

Scene 3. Where is the scene? Who are the char- 
acters? What is the action? What is Macbeth's 
attitude toward Malcolm? How much fear possesses 
Macbeth? What is his treatment of his servants? 
How did he treat them in Act II? Of what lack is 
Macbeth conscious, in his old age? Is he happy? 
Has he gained what he desired? How does he receive 
the news of his wife's illness? What is their feeling 
for each other now as compared with that shown in 
Acts I and II? 

Scene 4. Where is the scene? Who are the char- 
acters? What is the action ? 

Scene 5, Where is the scene? Who are the char- 
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acters? What is the action? "What is Macbeth' s state 
of mind now? Compare this speech with that in the 
dagger scene in Act I. How does the news of his 
wife's death affect him? What is his view of life 
now? Has he gained his desire? What is his one 
hope now, as expressed in the last line of this scene ? 
Scene 6. Where is the scene? Who are the char- 
acters? What is the action? How much strength 
have the opposing forces ? 

Scene 7. Where is the scene? Who are the char- 
acters? What is the action? What does Macbeth 
mean by '' They have tied me to a stake "? How 
does his slaying of Siward compare with his murder 
of Duncan? 

Scene 8. Where is the scene? Who are the char- 
acters ? What is the action ? What is the spirit oS. Mac- 
beth? of Macduflf? Why is Macduflf made to fight 
Macbeth in single combat? What is the character of their 
combat? With which one do you sympathize? Why did 
Shakespeare represent Old Siward as rejoicing because 
Young Siward " had his hurts before "? Did Mac- 
beth have his hurts before? Had he always? What 
is the last judgment pronounced upon Macbeth? 

Review of the Tragedy, — (See page ). 

How much action is there in this drama? What 
would be the effect, on the stage? How much decla- 
mation is there without attendant action ? What is the 
average length of the speeches in this tragedy? Are 
they longer or shorter than the speeches of persons in 
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real life? How much physical struggle is there here? 
How much struggle of will and of conscience? How 
many people are working for the same object? What 
persons are opposed to each other? Why are they 
opposed? When does one side seem weakest? when 
does the other? When do the two sides seem most 
equal? When does Macbeth seem to be most affected 
by remorse? When does he seem most cruel and 
bloodthirsty? At what point do you feel most sym- 
pathy for Macbeth? for Lady Macbeth? At what 
point do you feel least sympathy? Could Macbeth's 
death have been prevented? Of what crimes was he 
guilty? What excuse was there for him? Did he 
know that he did wrong? Did his character change 
during the drama or did it remain the same? Did 
Lady Macbeth' s character change? When was Mac- 
beth most happy? When were they most happy? 
Was there a reason for Macbeth's being appointed 
thane of Cawdor or was it mere chance? Why did 
Duncan go to visit Macbeth? Why did Macbeth kill 
the king? Why did he kill the grooms? Why did 
he kill Banquo? Why did he attempt to kill Fleance? 
Why did he cause the death of Lady Macduff and her 
children? Why did he kill Siward? Why did he 
fight Macduff? Why did he lose his life? How 
many of these incidents are due to mere chance or 
accident? How many are the result of a definite 
cause? 

What is the most tragic element in the tragedy : — 
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death, defeat in battle, loss of position, disloyalty to 
friends, degeneration of character, struggle to avoid 
the penalty of crimes committed, or consciousness of 
being overcome by the evil in one's nature? What 
scenes do you find most affecting? Are there any 
people, in this drama, to admire? What is the char- 
acter of a tragic hero? Against what does he struggle? 
What causes the struggle? What effect does it have 
upon him? Where is the climax of this play? Where 
is the catastrophe? 
Study of Style and of Versification. — 

Scan several verses in different scenes and decide 
what the ordinary, or normal, metre is (see page ). 
Study the verse to see if there is end rime or alliteration. 

Study Act III, Scene 2, lines 13-26. Study every 
word in this passage, informing yourself of the mean- 
ing of each. Are these words concrete or abstract, 
general or specific, short or long? What figures of 
speech are there in the following passages :— 

We have scotch'd the snake, not kilPd it : 

She'll close and be herself, whilst oiir poor malice 

Remains in danger of her former tooth. 

But let the frame of things disjoint. 

On the torture of the mind to lie 
In restless ecstasy. 

After life's fitful fever he sleeps well. 

Treason has done his worst, nor steel nor poison, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing, 
Can touch him further. 
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Suggest synonyms for the following words and 
decide why Shakespeare chose those that he used: — 
disjoint^ ere^ affliction^ ahade^ gain^ peace^ tarturej 
restless^ Jitf id J aiad/ever. 

Study other passages closely, examining diction, 
choice of words, order of words, figurative language, 
and versification. 

TOPICS FOR THEMES. 

NARRATION. 

1. An abstract of the story in Macbeth. 

2. The story of the death of Lady Macduff and her 

children. 
8. The history of the battle in Act I, Scene 2. 

4. The life of Malcolm. 

5. The death of Lady Macbeth. 

6. The fight between Macbeth and Macduff. 

7. The life of Shakespeare. 

DESCSIPTION. 

1. Macbeth's castle. 

2. The appearance of the witches. 

8. The scene where Macbeth tells his wife that he 

has slain Duncan. 

4. The banquet scene. 

5. The sleep-walking scene. 

EXPOSITIOir. 

1. The character of Macbeth. 

2. The character of Lady Macbeth. 
8. The character of Macduff. 

4. The character of Banquo. 

5. Macbeth's purpose in slaying Duncan* 
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6. Macbeth's attitude toward the witches. 

7. The reason for Macbeth^s death. 

8. The nature of tragedy. 

9. The style of Shakespeare. 

10. The meaning of a certain passage, such as Act I, 

Scene 5 ; Act III, Scene 8, lines 21-26 ; Act V, 
Scene 8, lines 20-29 ; Act V, Scene 5, lines 17- 
28. 

11. The reason for Shakespeare's popularity as a 

dramatist. 

12. The effect of a tragedy upon an audience. 

AR6UMBNTAT10N. 

1. Lady Macbeth was a cruel, unscrupulous woman. 

2. Lady Macbeth had a stronger will than her hus- 

band had. 
8. Macbeth was a coward. 

4. Macbeth was ruled by his wife. 

5. Macbeth was the third murderer. 

6. Malcolm and his brother should not have fled 

after the death of their father. 

7. The witches should be represented bodily, upon 

the stage. 

8. Duncan was a poor judge of character. 

9. Macbeth suffered from extreme remorse. 
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PROOF-READING 

Preparation of Copy. In preparing a manuscript for 
the printer, a writer should be sure that everything stands 
exactly as he wishes it to appear in print, not only the 
expression of thought but the arrangement of paragraphs, 
spelling, punctuation, and all mechanical details. Special 
care should be taken to see that everything is clear and 
legible. 

Write on one side of the page only, always use ink, and 
number each page. 

Manuscript sent to the printer should not be rolled nor 
folded. 

If a writer has special wishes in regard to type, he 
should indicate that fact clearly by use of the following 
marks : 

— placed under a word = italics. 
= " «* " " = small capitals. 

^ « " " " = capitals. 

--^ " « " « =blacktype. 

= " « " " = black italics. 

Conversations between persons are usually printed as 
special paragraphs, the remark of each person introducing 
a new paragraph. 

A quotation of verse should occupy a line or lines by 
itself. 

If footnotes are appended to a page they should be 
related to the text by means of signs, — either superior 
figures (^) Q (^)y etc., or by asterisk *, dagger t, double 
dagger t, etc., placed after the word, or words, to be 
explained. 

Titles of books are usually printed in italics. 
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Proof. The first proof, or impression, made after a 
piece of writing is placed in type is called the galley proof 
(from the frame in which the type is set). Galley proof 
is not divided into pages. If corrections are necessary, or 
any changes in phrasing, they should be made in galley 
proof, as it is far less expensive to make alterations at this 
time than in later proof. Remember that every change 
involves time and expense. Read the proof several times, 
very carefully, looking closely at spelling and punctua- 
tion. Often a reader passes by in a first reading some 
mistake that appears clearly in a third reading. Proof- 
reading is very tiring work, but any one who appears in 
print and who has pride in his work should not fail to 
exercise greatest diligence in reading his proof. 

The second proof sent by the printer is called page 
proof, because it is divided now into pages. Any correc- 
tion that involves a change in spacing is likely to cause 
expense in this proof. 

The last proof, sent in the case of books but seldom in 
the case of other works, is plate proof, proof taken from 
the expensive electrotype plates which are made from the 
type when set in pages. These plates are comparatively 
small and can be packed away for further use after the 
first edition of a book (usually 1000 copies) is exhausted 
and more are required. After the electrotype plates are 
made the type is distributed. 

Any change in plate proof is very expensive. Since 
printers are usually very generous in submitting proof it 
is well for a writer, who finds his galley proof full of 
mistakes, to ask for revised proofs and so make sure that 
all mistakes in the first proof are corrected. Printing that 
is done in small shops where there is no need of electrotype 
plates may often be done less expensively than by larger 
concerns where it is necessary to pay for expiert service. 

Read proof as quickly as possible and return it with 
corrections made according to the system indicated below. 
Always return the original copy with the proof. Make 
corrections in ink or indelible pencil, for if an ordinary 
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pencil is used the marks may easily be rubbed out by 
accident. 

If it is possible, visit a printing-office and ask for a 
lesson in the processes of printing. 

SIGNS USED IN CORRECTING PROOF. 

8 = Dele, delete, take out. 

9 = Turn inverted letter. 
D = Indent. 

r-i = Raise a letter or a word. 

L_j = Lower a letter or a word. 

cz = Move to the left. 

Z3 = Move to the right. 

IT = Make a paragraph. 

no IT = Do not make a paragraph. 

^ = Straighten word or line. 

**= = Make a space between letters or words. 

= Join together, 
tr. = Transpose. 

A = Insert. 

1. c. == Lower case, i. e. do not use capitals. 

ital. = Italicize. 

cap- = Capitalize. 

rom. = Roman, i. e. do not use italics. 

When punctuation is to be indicated, many persons 
enclose the marks in a circle, thus making them more 
evident. 

The corrections of purely typographical errors may 
usually be left with the printers, but sometimes it is 
necessary for an author to call attention to certain things, 
as: 

X = Imperfect or broken type. 

w.f.= Wrong font, i. e. the type is not uniform. 

1 = The line of type on the margin of a page is uneven. 

Often a printer places in the margin, — ?, or Qy., in- 
dicating a question. The author should make the cor- 
rection or else write 9tet. = let it stand. 
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Abstiact, 112, 896. 

Acatalectic, 268. 

Action, 96. 

Adjectives, 17. 

Adverbs, 21. 

Affect, 162. 

Aggravate, 162. 

Alexandrine, 275. 

Allusion, 162. 

Allusion, 284. 

Alone, 164. 

Ambiguitv,151. 

Among, 22. 

Analysis, 45. 

Anapest, 267. 

Anecdote, 820. 

Angry, 164. 

Annoy, 162. 

Anticlimax, 286. 

Antithesis, 287. 

Apostrophe, 68, 287. 

A posteriori argument, 409. 

A priori argument, 408. 

Apt, 162. 

Archaic words, 166. 

Argumentation, 224, 899. 

Arrangement, figures of, 848. 

Artisan, 162. 

Artist, 162. 

Assertion, 229. 

Audience, 137. 

Authority, 231. 

Avocation, 162. 

Bdlanee, 162. 
Balanced sentences, 248. 
Ballad, 424. 
Ballad stanza, 274. 
Barbarisms, 176. 



Be, 85. 

Beauty, 174, 298. 
Beside, 162. 
Besides, 162. 
Between, 22. 
Bibliography, 870. 
Biography, 823. 
Blank verse, 272. 
Book, 810. 
Brackets, 66. 
Brief, 205, 411. 
British usage, 54. 
Brought up, 164. 
Business letters, 88. 

Caesura, 270. 

CaU, 88. 

Can, 20. 

Capitals, 58. 

Catalectic, 268. 

Cause and eHect, in paragraph, 

189. 
Circumstantial evidence, 281. 
Claim, 162. 
Clearness, 160, 295. 
Climax, 191, 286. 
Coherence, in sentence, 151. 

in paragraph, 146, 191. 

in whole composition, 189. 
Colon, 64. 

Color, in description, 114. 
Comedy, 427. 
Conmia, 59. 
Common, 164. 
Comparison, 188, 846. 
Complex sentence, 14, 155. 
Compound sentence, 15, 156. 
Conjunctions, 28. 
Continue, 162. 
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INDEX 



Continuotis, 1621 
Contrast, 188. 
Conviction, 235. 
CredibU, 162. 
Creditable, 162. 
Criticism, 390. 
Council, 162. 
Counsel, 162. 

Couplet, octosyllabic, 278. 
heroic, 274. 

Dactyl, 267. 
Dash, 65. 
Debate, 240. 

Declarative sentence, 15. 
Deduction, 403. 
Definition, 205, 237. 
Delicious, 162. 
DeliglUful, 162. 
Demean, 163. 
Depot, 165. 
Deprecate, 163. 
Depreciate, 163. 
Description, 114, 84a 
Details, 185, 818, 84a 
Dialogue, 102. 
Diction, 218. 
Dictionaries, 48. 
Dignity, 298. 
Disparage, 16a 
Division, 221. 
Drama, 426. 

Effect, 162. 
Elegy, 431. 
Emigrant, 168. 
Emphasis, in sentence, 15a 

in paragraph, 191. 

in whole composition, 155. 
Enormity, 163. 
Enormousness, 16a 
Enthymeme, 405. 
Epic. 422. 
Epithet, 287. 
Essay, 50, 897. 
Evidence, 230. 
Example, 187. 
Exclamation, 288. 



Exclamation point, 59. 
Exclamatory sentence, 15. 
Exposition, 208, 367. 

Fallacy, 406. 

Farce. 428. 

Figurative language, 299. 

Figurative words, 171. 

Figures. 285. 299. 

Fine writing, 177. 

Foot, 267. 

Force, 167. 296. 

Form, in description, 116. 

Formal notes, 83. 

General, 91. 
Grammar, 10. 

Handsome, 163. 
Happen, 165. 
Have, 37. 

Headings, of letters, 90. 
Healthful, 163. 
Healthy, 163. 
History, 825. 
Humor, 303. 
Hyperbole, 281. 
Hyphen, 67. 

Iambus, 267. 
Idiom, 255. 
Illusion, 162. 
Imagery. 277. 
Imaginary, 168. 
Imagination, 293. 
Imaginative, 163. 
Immigrant, 163. 
Imperative sentence, 15. 
Induction, 899. 
Infinitive, 84, 44. 
Interrogation, 288. 
Interrogation point, 59. 
Interrogative sentence, 16. 
Introduction, 872. 
Inversion, 288. 
Irony, 806. 

Key words, 192. 
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Language, history of, 3. 

iMAh 168. 

Latest, 163. 

Lay, 164. 

Learn, 164. 

Letter writing, 71. 

Lie, 164. 

Like, 164. 

Ukdy, 163. 

Literature, 810. 

Litotes, 287. 

Logic, 292. 

Loose sentences, 245. 

Love, 164. 

Lower, 163. 

Luxuriant, 164. 

Luxurvaue, 164. 

Lycidas, study of, 434, 

Lyric, 431. 

Macbeth, study of, 441. 

Mad, 164. 

Maintain, 162. 

Manuscript, preparation of, 50. 

Manuscripts, mediaeval, 311. 

Masque, 430. 

Metaphor, 241. 

Metonymy, 282. 

Metre, 267. 269. 

Middle English, 6. 

Modem English, 7. 

Motion, in description, 120. 

Musical words, 302. 

Mutual, 164. 

Narration, 95, 318. 
Newly coined words, 175. 
News items, 331. 
News story, 331. 
Notation, 268. 
Notes, 78. 
Nouns, 15. 
Novel, 336. 

Obsolete words, 166. 
Ode, 432. 
Old English, 5. 
Only, 164. 



Onomatopoeia, 288. 
Oral, 164. 
Order, 96, 318. 
Outlines, 140, 371. 

Paragraph, defined, 145. 

structure of, 105, 130, 184, 
372. 
Parallelism, 286. 
Parallel structure, 249. 
Parenthesis, 66. 
Passion, 292. 
Pathos, 303. 
Period. 58. 

Periodic sentences, 246. 
Persecute, 164. 
Personal letters, 72. 
Personification, 281. 
Persuasion, 225. 
Pitiahle, 164. 
Pitiful, 164. 
Plot, 334. 
Poetics, 264. 
Poetry, 266. 
Point of view, 844. 
Premises, 404. 
Prepositions, 22. 
Prescribe, 164. 
Pretty, 163. 
Pronouns, 16. 
Pronunciation, 47. 
Proof, 229. 
Proposition, 227. 
Proscribe, 164. 
Prosecute, 164. 
Punctuation, 54. 

Quatrain, 274. 
Quotation marks, 66. 

liaised, 164. 
Rebuttal, 242. 
Receipt, 164. 
Becipe, 164. 
Redundancy, 173. 
Reference words, 192. 
Refrain, 257. 
Refutation, 899. 
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Relatian, 164. 
Belative, 164. 
Remainder, 163. 
Renaissance, 7. 
Repetition, 286. 
Rhetoric, 186. 
Rhyme (see rime). 
Rhythm, 267, 800. 
Rime, 270. 
Rime royal, 275. 
Romance, 386. 
Romance languages, 4, 

Salutation, 76, 90. 

Satire, 806. 

Scansion, 266. 

Scholar, 165. 

Semicolon, 68. 

Sentences, simple, 10, 14, 155. 

complex, 14, 155. 

compound, 15, 155. 

declamtive, 15. 

interrogative, 15. 

imperative, 15. 

exclamatory, 15. 

long, 157. 

short, 157. 

loose, 245. 

periodic, 246. 

balanced, 248. 
Set, 165. 
Setting, 422. 
Shall, 42, 165. 
Short story, 834. 
Sight, in description, 114. 
Simile, 280. 

Simple sentence, 10, 14, 155. 
Sir Roger de Coverley Papers, 

study of, 259. 
Sit, 166. 
Slant, 175. 

Smell, in description, 125. 
Song, 481. 
Sonnet, 276, 432. 
Sound, in description, 121. 
Specific words, 167. 
Spelling, 52. 
Spenserian stanza, 275. 



Spondee, 268. 

Stanza, 278. 

Station, 166. 

Stress, 267. 

Strophe, 271. 

Structure, 105, 182, 216, 819, 

847. 
Student, 166. 
Style, 292. 

Summary sentence, 194. 
Syllogism, 404. 
Synecdoche, 282. 
Synonyms, 177. 

Taste, in description, 128. 

Tautology, 173. 

Teach, 164. 

Technical words, 166. 

Tercet, 274. 

Testimonial evidence, 230, 231. 

Theme, 49. 

Titles, 812. 

Topic sentence, 184. 

Touch, in description, 127. 

Tragedy, 426. 

Transitions, 195, 878. 

Translation, 264. 

Transpire, 165. 

Travel sketch, 888. 

Trochee, 267. 

Unitv, in sentence, 160. 
in paragraph, 146, 191. 
in whole composition, 139. 

Variety, 177. 
Verbal, 164. 
Verbosity, 178. 
Verbs, 18. 
Verse, 273. 
Vocabulary, 182. 
Vocation, 162. 
Vulgarisms, 176. 

WTudesome, 168. 
WiU, 42, 165. 
Witnesses, 280. 
Words, 111, 160, 179. 
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